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ADVERTISEMENT 

TO THE EDITION OF 1 783. 



THE Bookfellers having determined to publifli a 
Body of Engliih Poetry, I was perfuaded to 
promife them a Preface to the Works of each Au- 
thor; an undertaking, as it was then prefented to 
my mind, not very extenfive or difficult. 

My purpofe was only to have allotted to every Poet 
an Advertifement, like thofe which we find 10 the 
French Mifcellanies, containing a few dates and a 
general character; but I have been led beyond my^ 
intention, I hope, by the honeft defire of giving ufe- 
fiil pleafure. 

In this minute kind of Hiftoi;y, the fucceffion of 
fadks is not eafily difcovered ; and I am not without 
fufpicion that fome of Dryden's works are placed in 
wrong years. I have followed Langbaine, as the beft 
authority for his plays ; and if I Ihall hereafter obtain 
a more corred): chronology, will publilh it ; but I do 
oot yet know that my account is erroneous. 

B z Dryden's 
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4 ADVERTISEMENT. 

Dryden's Remarks on Rymer have been fomewhere 
printed before. The former edition I have not feen. 
This was tranfcribed for the prefs from his own ma- 
nufcript. 

As this undertaking was occafional and unforefeen, 
I muft be fiippofed to have engaged in it with lefs 
provifion of materials than might have been accumu- 
lated by longer premeditation. Of the later writers 
at leaft I might, by attention and enquiry^ have 
gleaned many particulars, which would have diver- 
fified and enlivened rtiy Biography. Thefe omiifions^ 
which it is. now ufelefi to lament, have been often 
fupplied by the kindnefs of Mr. Steevens and others ; 
and great affiftance has been given me by Mr. Spence's 
Collections, of which I confider the communication as 
a favour worthy of publick acknowledgement. 
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COWLEY. 



THE Life of Cowley, notwithftanding tHe penury 
of Englilh biography, has bech written by Dr. 
Sprat, an author whofe pregnancy of imagination and 
elegance of language have defervedly fet him high in 
the ranks of literature ; but his zeal of friendlhip, or 
ambition of eloquence, has produced a funeral oration 
rather than a hiftory : he has given the character, not 
the life of Cowley ; for he writes with fo little detail, 
that fcarcely any thing is diftinftly known, but all is 
ihewn confufed and enlarged through the mill of pa* 
negyrick. 

ABRAHAM COWLEY was born in the year 
one thoufand fix hundred and eighteen. His father 
was a grocer, whofe condition Dr. Sprat conceals un- 
der the general appellation of a citizen ; and, what 
would probably not have been lefs carefully fuppreffed, 
•the omiilion of his name in the regifter of St. Dun- 
ilan's parifh, gives reafon to fufpeft that his father 
was a feftary. Whoever he was, he died before the 
birth of his fon, and confequently left him to the care 
of bis mother ; whom Wood reprcfents as ftruggling 
carneftly to procure him a literary education, and who, 

B 3 M 
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6 COWLEY. 

as Ihe lived to the age of eighty, had her folicitude 
rewarded by feeing her fon eminent, and, I hope, by 
feeing him fortunate, and partaking his profperity. 
We know at leaft, from Spr«t*9 account, that he al- 
ways acknowledged her care, and juftly paid the dues 
/ of filial gratitude. 

- In the window of his mother^s apartment lay Spen- 
fer*fi Fairy Queen ; in which he very early took de- 
light to read, till, by feeling the charms of verfe, he 
' became, as he relates, irrecoverably a poet. Such are 
the accidents, which, fometimes remembered, and 
perhaps fometimes forgotten, produce that particular 
defignation of mind, and propenfity for fome certain 
fcience or employment, which is commonly called 
Genius. The true Genius is a mind of large general 
powers, accidentally determined to fome^ particular di- 
reftion. Sir Joihua Reynolds, the great Painter of 
the prefent age, had the firft fondnefs for his art ex- 
cited by the perufal of Richardfon's treatife. 

By his mother^s folicitation he was admitted into 
Weftminfter-fchool, where he was foon diftinguiflied. 
He was wont, fdys Sprat, to relate, " That he had 
^* this defeft in his memory at that time, that his 
** teachers never could bring it to retain the ordinary 
** rules of grammar/* 
S This is an inftance of the natural defire of man to 
propagate a wonder. It is furely very difficult to tell 
any thing as it was heard, when Sprat could not re- 
frain from amplifying a commodious incident, though 
the book to which he prefixed his narrative contained 
its confutation. A memory admitting fome things, 
and rejefting others, an intelledual digeftion that con- 
cofted the pulp of learning, but refufed the hulks, 

had 
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COWLEY. 7 

had the appearance of an inftin&ive elegance^ of a 
particular provifion made by Nature for literary po- 
litenefs. But in the author's own honeft relation^ the 
marvel vaniihes : he was, he fays, fuch '^ an enemy 
*^ to all conftraint, that his mailer never could prevail 
** on him to learti the rules without book." He does 
not tell that he could not learn the rules, but that, 
being able to perform his exercifes without them, and 
being an *^ enemy to conftraint,** he fpared himfelf the 
labour. 

Among the Engliih poets, Cowley, Milton, and Pope, 
might be faid ** to lifp in numbers ;" and have given 
fuch early proofs, not oftly of powers of language, but 
of comprehenfion of things, as to more tardy minds 
(eems fcarcely credible. But of the learned puerilities 
of Cowley there is no doubt, fince a volume of hi^ 
poems was not only written but printed in his thir- 
teenth year ; containing, with other poetical compo- 
fittons, " The tragical Hiftory of Pyramus andThifbe,** 
written when he was ten years old ; and ^* Conftantia 
** and Philetus,'* written two years after. 

While he was yet at fchool he produced a comedy 
called ^^ Love's Riddle," though it was not publiihed 
till he had been fome time at Cambridge. This co- 
medy is of the paftoral kind, which requires no ac« 
quaintance with the living world, and therefore the 
time at which it was compofed adds little to the won- 
ders of Cowley's minority. 

In 1636, he was removed to Cambridge, where he 
continued his ftudies with great intenfenefs ; for he is 
ifiid to have written, while he v/as yet a young ftudent, 
the greater part of his " Davideis ;" a work of which 
the materials could not have been collected without the 

B 4 ftudy 
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8 COWLEY. 

ftudy of many years, but by a mind of the greateft 
vigour and a&ivity. 

Two years after his fettlemcnt at Cambridge he 
publiflied " Love's Riddle," with a poetical dedica- 
tion to Sir Kenehu Digby ; of whofe acquaintance all 
his contemporaries feem to have been ambitious ; and 
^* Naufragium Joculare," a comedy written in Latin^ 
but without due attention to the ancient models ; for it 
is not loofe verfe, but mere profe. It was printed, 
with a dedication in verfe to Dr. Comber, mafter of 
the college ; but having neither the facility of a po- 
pular nor the accuracy of a learned work, it feems to 
be now univerfally negle&ed. » 

At the begixuiing of the civil war, as the Prince 
paffed through Cambridge in his way to York, he was 
entertained with a rcprefentation of the " Guardian,*' 
a comedy, which Cowley fays was neither written nor 
afted, bur rough-drawn by him, and repeated by the 
fcholars. That this comedy was printed during his 
abfence from his country, he appears to have confix 
dered as injurious to his reputation ; though, during 
the fuppreffion of the theatres, it was fometimcs pri- 
vately adted with fuffi?ient approbation. 

In 1643, being now mafter of arts, he was, by the^ 
prevalence of the parliament, ejected from Cambridge, 
and llieltered himfelf at St. John's College in Oxford ; 
where, as is faid by Wood, he publiflied a fatire, 
called ** The Puritan and Papift,*' which was only 
inferted in the laft coUedtion of his works; and fo 
diftinguiflied himfelf by the warmth of his loyalty, 
and the elegance of his converfation, that he gained 
the kindnefs and confidence of thofe who attended the? 
King, and amongft others of Lord Falkland, whofe 
notice caft a luftre on all to whom it was extended. 

About 
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COWLEY. 9 

' ^ About the time when Oxford was (urrendered to the 
parliament) he followed the Queen to Paris, where he 
became lecretary to the Lord Jermin, afterwards Eail 
of St, Albans, and was employed in fuch correfpond* 
ence as the royal caufe required,, and particularly in 
cyphering and decyphering the letters that pafled be- 
tween the King and Queen; an employment of the 
higheft confidence and honour. So wide was his pro- 
vince of intelligence, that, for feveral years, it filled 
all his days and two or three nights in the week. 

In the year 1647, his ^* Miftrefs" was publiihed; 
for he ims^ined, as he declared in his preface to a 
fubfequent edition, that '^ poets are fcarce thought 
^* freemen of- their company without paying fome du- 
^* ties, or obliging themfelves to be true to Love/* 

This obligation to amorous ditties owes, I believe, 
its original to the fame of Petrarch, who, in an age 
rude and uncultivated, by his tuneful homage to his 
Laura, refined the manners of the lettered world, and 
filled Europe with love and poetry. But the bafis of 
all excellence is truth : he that profefies love ought to 
feel its power. Petrarch was a real lover, and Layra 
doubtlefs deferved his tendemefs. Of Cowley, we are 
told by Barnes *, who had means enough of informa- 
tion, that, whatever he may talk of his own inflam-« 
mability, and the variety of charaders by which his 
heart was divided, he in reality was in love but once, 
and then never had refolution to tell his paflion. 

This confideration cannot but abate, in fome mea- 
iure, the reader's efteem for the work and the author. 
To love excellence, is natural ; it is natural likewife 
£;>r the lover to folicic jeciprocal regard by an elabo- 

* BAmefii ADacreontenu Orig. edit. 

rate 
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10 COWLEY. 

»te difplay of iiis own qualifications. The defire of 
pleaiing has in different men produced jiAions of he* 
ixufin^ and effiifions of wit ; but it feems as reafonable 
to appear the champion as the poet of an ** airy no* 
" thing," and to quarrel as to write for what Cowley 
mi^ have learned from his maftcr Pindar to call the 
*^ dream of a fliadow.*' 
iU It is furely not difficult, in the folitude of a college, 
or in the buftle of the world, to find ufeful ftudies 
and ierious employment. No man needs to be ib 
burthened with life as to- fquander it in voluntary 
dreams of fiditious occurrences. The man that fits 
down to fiappofe himfelf charged with treafon or pci- 
culation, and beats his mind to an elaborate purgation 
of his character from crimes which he was never 
within the poffibility of committing, dijBTers only by 
the infrequency of his folly from him who praifes 
beauty which he never faw ; complains of jealoufy 
which he never felt ; fuppofes himfelf fometimes in* 
vited, and fometimes forfaken ; fatigues his fancy, and 
ranfacks his memory, for images which may exhibit 
the gaiety of hope, or the gloominefs of defpair, and 
drefles his imaginary Chloris or Phyllis fometimes in 
flowers fading as her beauty, and fometimes in gems 
lafting as her virtues. 

At Paris, as fecretary to Lord Jermin, he was en- 
gaged in tranfafting things of real importance with 
real men and real women, and at that time did not 
much employ his thoughts upon phantoms of gal- 
lantry. Some of his letters to Mr. Bennet, afterwards 
Earl of Arlington, from April to December in 1650, 
are preferved in " Mifcdlanea Aulica,'* a colkAion 
of papers publiihed by Brown. Thefe letters, being 
written like thofe of other men whofe mind is more 

on 
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COWLEY. It 

oa tilings than words^ contritnite no otherwife to his 
xeputation than as they fliew him to have been above 
the affectation of unfeafonable elegance, and to have 
known that the budnefs of a ftatefinan can be little 
forwarded by flowers of rhetorick. 

One paffage, however, feems not unworthy of fome ' ^ 
notice. Speaking of the Scotch treaty then in agi- 
tation : 

** The Scotch treaty,'* fays he, " is the only thing ) ^1 
** now in which we are vitally concerned ; I am one of 
^^ the lad hopers, and yet cannot now abftain from 
** believing, that ah agreement will be made : all peo- 
** pie upon the place incline to that of union. The 
** Scotch will moderate fomething of the rigour of 
'^ their demands ; the mutual neceflity of an accord is 
*^ vifible, the Kmg is perfoaded of it. And to tell 
** you the truth (which I take to be an argument above 
** all the reft) Virgil has told the fame thing to that 
** purpofe.*' 

This expreflion from a fecretary of the prefenttime, ' 
would be confidered as merely ludicrous, or at moft 
as an oftentatious difplay of fcholarfliip ; but the man- 
ners of that time were fo tinged with fuperftition, that 
I cannot but fufpedb Cowley of having cbnfulted on 
this great occaiion ^the Virgilian lots *, and to have 
given fome credit to the anfwer of his oracle. 

Some 

* Coofulting the Virgilian Lots, Sortes Virgilianfle, is a method of 
DiviaatioQ by the opening of Virgil, and applying to the circum- 
ilances of the perufer the firft pafTage ;n either of the two pages 
that he accidentally fixes his eye on. It is faid, that Ung Charles L 
and lord Falkland, being in the Bodleian library, made this (experi- 
ment of their future fortunes, and met with pafTages equally onu« 
Doas to each. That of die king was the following : 

At 
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12 COWLEY. 

^ Some years afterwards, " bufinefi/' fays Sprat, 
^* paffed of courfe into other hands ;" and G)wley, 

being 

At bello audads populi vexatus & armis, 
Finibus extoris, complexu avulfus luli, 
Auxilium imploret, videatque indigna fuonun 
Funera, nee, cum fe fub leges pads iniquse 
Tradiderit, regno aut optata luce fruatur : 
Sedcadat ante diem, mediaque inhumatus. arena. 

iEneid, book IV. line 6i;« 

yet let araceuntamM, and haughty iocs, 
His peaceful entrance with dire arms oppofe, 
Opprefs*d with numbers in th' unequal field. 
His men difcouragM, and himfelf expell'd : 
Let him for fuccour fue from place to place, 
Tom from his fubje^s and his fon*s embrace. 
FirA let him fee his friends in battle (lain. 
And their untimely fate lament in vain : 
And wheu, at length, the cruel war fliall ceafe, 
On hard conditions may he buy his peace $ 
Nor let him then enjoy fupreme command. 
But fall untimely by fome hoflile hand, 
And lie unbury'd on the barren iand. 

DftYOBN. 

Lord Falkland's: 

Non hxc, O Palh, dedcras promliTa parenti, 
Cautius ut faevo vellcs te' credere Marti. 
Haud ignarus eram, quantum- nova gloria in armis, 
£t prsedulce decus primo certamine poflet. 
Primitis juvenis mifene, bdlique propinqui 
Dura rudimenta» & nulli exaudita Deorum, 
VoU precefque meae ! , 

iBneid, book XI. line iju 

O Fallas, thou ha^ fail'd thy plighted word. 
To fight with cautioti, not to tempt the fword ; 
I warned thee, but in vain, for well 1 knew 
What perils youthful ardour would purfue ; 
That boiling blood wou'd carry thee too htp 
Yotti^{ M thou wert to dangers raw, to war* 

Ocurft 
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being no longer iifefol at Parts, was in 1656 fent back 
into England, that, ^^ under pretence of privacy and 
** retirement, he might take occafion of giving notice 
'* of the pofture of things in this nation.'* 

Soon after his return to London, he was feized by 
ibme meflengers bf the ufurping powers, who were 
lent out in queft of another man; and being exa-- 
mined, was put into confinement, from which he was 
Bot difinifled without the fecurity of a thouiknd pounds 
given by Dr. Scarborough. 

This year he publiflied his poems, with a preface^ 
in which he feems to have inferted fomething, fup- 
prefTed in fubfequent editions, which was interpreted 
to denote fome relaxation of his loyalty. In this pre- 
face he declares, that ^^ his defire had been for fome 
*^ days paft, and did ftill very vehemently continue^ 
^^ to retire himfelf to fome of the American plantar 
•* tions, and to forfake this world for ever.*' 

From the obloquy which the appearance of fob- 
miflion to the ufurpers brought upon him, his bio* 
grapher has been very diligent to clear him, and indeed 
it does not feem to have leflened his reputation. His 
wilh for retirement we can eafily believe to be undif^ 
iembled ; a man harrafled in one kingdom, and perfe* 
cuted in another, who, after a courfe of bufinefs that 
employed all his days and half his nights in cyphering 
•and decyphering, comes to bis own country and fteps 

O curft efTay of arms, difafh-ouv doom, 

Prehide of bloody fields and fights to come ; 

Hard elements of unaufpicious war, 

Vain vows to Heav*n, and unavailing care* Dr ydik. 

Hofiban, in his Lexicon, gives a very fatisfa^lory account of 
this practice of feeking fates in books : andXays, that it was ufed 
by the Pagans, the Jewi(h Rabbins, and even the eai^ly Chriftians ; 
the latter taking the New Teilameot for their oracle. 

1 into 
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into ft pf Ifbn^ will be willing enough to retire to fiHtie 
place of quiet^ and of fafety. Yet let neither our re- 
verence for a genius, nor our pity for a fufierer, dif- 
pofe us to forget that, if his activity was virtue^ his 
^ retreat was cowardice. 
1A> He then took upon himfdf the charafter of Phy- 
fician, ftill, according to Sprat, with intention ^^ to 
^^ diflemble the main defign of his coming over^' 
and, a& Mr. Wood relates, " complymg with the men 
" then in power (which was much taken notice of by 
** the royal party), he obtained an order to be created 
^^ DoAor of Phyfick, which being done to his mind 
*^* (whereby he gained the ill-will of fome of his 
^' fiiends), he went into France again, having made a 
'* copy of verfes on Oliver's death." 

This is ^no favourable repref^itation, yet even in 
this not much wrong can be difcovered. How far he 
complied with the men in power, is to be enquired 
before' he can be blamed. It is not faid that he told 
them any fecrets, or affifted them by intelligence, or 
any other aft. If he only promifed to be quiet, that 
they in whofe hands he was might free him from 
* confinement, he did what no law of fociety prohibits. 

The man whofe mifcarriage in a juft caufe has put 
him in the power of his enemy may, without any vio- 
lation of his integrity, regain his liberty, or preferve 
his life, by a promife of neutrality : for the iftipulation 
gives the enemy nothing which he had not before ; 
the neutrality of a captive may be always fecured by 
his imprifonment or death. He that is at the dif- 
pofal of another, may not promife to aid' him in any 
injurious aftj, becaufe no power can compel aftive obe- 
dience. He may engage to do nothing, but not to 
do ill. 

• There 
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. There b reafoa to think tktr Cowley promtied Uttle. 
It does not appear that his compliance gained him 
confidence enough to be trufted without fecurity^ for 
die bond of his bail was never cancelled ; nor that it 
made him think himfelf (ecure^ for at that drfToIutioq 
of government^ which followed the death of Oliver^, 
he returned into France, where he refumed his former 
ftation, and ftaid till the Reftoradon. 

*^ He continued," fays his biographer, " under 
^* thefe bonds till the general deliverance ;'* it is there- 
fore to be fuppoled, that he did not go to France, and 
a£t again for the King without the confent of his 
bondfman; that he did not ihew his loyalty at the 
hazard of his friend, but by his friend^s permiffion. 

Of the verfes on Qliver's death, in which Wood's 
narrative feems to imply ibmething encomiaftick, there 
has been no appearance. There is a difcourfe con* 
cerning his government, indeed, with verfes inter** 
mixed, but fuch as certainly gained its author no 
friends among the abettors g( usurpation. 

A do&or of phyfick however he was made at Ox- 
ford, in December 1657; and in the commencement 
of the Royal Society, of which an account has been 
publilhed by Dr. Birch, he appears bufy among the 
experimental phUofophers with the title of Do£kor 
Cowley. 

There is no reafon for fuppofing that he ever at- 
tempted pradtice; but his preparatory ftudies have 
contributed fomething to the honour of his country. 
' Confidering Botany as neceflary to a phyfician, he re- 
tired into Kent to gather plants ; and as the prcdomi* 
nance of a favourite ftudy affefts all fubordinate ope- 
'Ations of the intelleft. Botany in the mind of Cowley 
turned into Poetry. He compofed in Latin feveral 

booka 
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books on Plants, of which the firft and fecond difplay 
the qualities of Herbs, in elegiac verfe ; the third and 
fourth the beauties of Flowers in various meafures ;^ 
and in the fifth and fixth, the ufes of trees in heroick 
numbers. 

At the fame time were produc&d from the fame 
univerfity, the two great Poets, Cowley and Milton, 
of diflimilar genius, of oppofite principles ; but con* 
curring in the cultivation of Latin poetry, in which the 
Englilh, till their works and May's poem appeared *, 
feemcd unable to conteft the palm with any other of 
the lettered nations. 

If the Latin performances of Cowley and Milton be 
compared, for May I hold to be fuperior to both, the 
advantage feems to lie on the lide of Cowley. Milton 
is generally content to exprefs the thoughts of the an- 
cients in their language; Cowley, without much lofi 
of purity or elegance, acconamodates the didlion of 
Ron^e to his own conceptions. 

At the Rcftoration, after all the diligence of his 
long fcrvicc, and with confcioufnefs not only of th<j 
merit of fidelity, but of the dignity of great abilities, 
he naturally expefted ample preferments ; and that he 
might not be forgotten by his own fault, wrote a Song 
of Triumph. But this was a time of fuch general hope, 
that great numbers were inevitably difapppinted j and 
Cowley found his reward very tedioufly delayed. Hf 
had been promifed by both Charles the firft and fecon^. 

♦ By May's Poem, we are here to utiderftand a continuation of 
Lucan'a Pharfalia to the death of Julius C«far, by Thomas May, 
an eminent poet and hiftorian, who ilourifhed in the reigns of 
James and Cbailes I, and of whom a life is given i^ the Bjographiar 
Britannica. 
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the Mafterfllip of the Savoy ; " but he loft it/* fays 
Wood, " by certain perfons, enemies to the Mufes." 

The negledt of the court was not his only mortifica- 
tion ; having, by fuch alteration as he thought proper, 
fitted his old Comedy of the " Guardian** for the ftage, 
ke produced it to the public under the title of " The 
*^ Cutter of Coleman-ftreet *." It was treated on the 
ftage with great feverity, and was afterwards cenfured 
as a fatire on the king's party. 

Mr. Dryden, \frho went with Mr. Sprat to the firft 
Exhibition, related to Mr. Dennis, " that when they 
** told Cowley, how little favour had been Ihewn him, 
•* he received the news of his ill fuccefs, not with fo 
*^ much firmnefs as might have been expefted from fo 
'^ great a man." 

What firmnefs they expedted, or what weaknefi 
Cowley difcovered, cannot be known. He that mifles 
his end will never be as much pleafed as he that attains 
it, even when he can impute no part of his failure to 
himlelf ; and when the end is to pleafe the multitude, 
no man, perhaps, has a right, in things admitting of 
gradation and comparifon, tp throw the whole blame 
upon his judges, and totally to exclude diffidence and 
ihame by a haughty confcioufnefs of his own excel- 
lence. 

For the rejeftion of this play, it is difficult now 
to find the reafon : it certainly has, in a very great de- 
gree, the power of fixing attention and exciting merri- 

* Here is an error in the defignation of this comedy, which our 

snthor copied fioin the title-page of the latter editions of CowleyN 

works: the title of the play itfelf, is, without the article^ ** Cutter of 

•** Coiemao-Hreet/* and that, becaufe a merry (harking fellow about 

the town, naoied Cutter, is a prindpal chara£ler in it. 

Vol. IL C ment. 
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ment *?. From the charge of difafFeftion he exculpates 
himfelf in his preface, by obfcrving how unlikely it is 
that, having followed the royal family through all 
their diftrefles, " he Ihould chufe the time of their re- 
^* ftoration to begin a quarrel with tbem." It appears, 
however, from tKe Theatrical Regifter of Downes the 
Prompter, to have been popularly confidered as a fatirc 
on the royalifts. 
J That he might Ihorten this tedious fufpenfe, he pub- 
liihed his pret^nfioiis and his difcontent, in an ode 
called " The Complaint ;" in which he ftyles himfelf 

^ Its merit, iti the opinion of Dn Johnfon, coafifted greatly in 
iih exa(5t difbrimination of a variety o^ liew chara6ters, atid in the 
}x)inted ridicule of puritanical manners therein difplayed. I have 
heard him, with great delight, refer to the following dialogue of 
Cutter and Mrs. Tabitha. 

Cut. They f miracles] are not ce^'d, brother, nor fliall they 
ceafe till the monarchy be eltabliflied. ^ 

I fay again, I am to return, and tb fettirh upon a purple drome* 
dary-, which fignlfics magiflracy, with an axe in my hand that is 
called reformation, and I am to flrike with that axe upon the gate 
of Weftminder halt, atid cry, Down Babylon, ahd the building 
called Weftminfter halt is to inn away, ahd eaft itfelf into this river, 
and then major general Harrifon h to come ib green fleeves from 
the North, upon a iky-cploured mule, which fignifie^ heavenly in« 
illusion. 

Tab. O the father! He's as full of myfteries as an egg is full 
of meat. 

Cut. And be is to have a trumpet in his mouth as big as a 
fteeple^ and at the founding of that trumpet all the churches in 
London are to fall down* 

WiDi Oh (Irange, what times ihall we fe<i hete in poor England ! 

Cur. And then Vennet ihall march up to us from the Weil, in 
the figure of a wave of the Tea, holding in his hand u ihip that ihall 
be Called the ark of the reformed. 

An admirable example of this kind o^fatire» levelled as it feems, 
bgiinft Prynne's book, •* The Unlovelinefs of Love-locks,'* may bt 
i'ecn in the City Match, a comedy by Dr* Jafpcr Mtyne, Aft H. 
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the melancholy Cowley. This met with the ufiial for- 
tune of complaints^ and feems to have excited mdre 
contempt than pity. 

Thefe unlucky incidents are hroUght, maliciouily 
enough, together in fome ftanzas, written about that 
time, on the choice of a laureat ; a mode of (atire, by 
which, fince it was firft introduced'by Suckling, per* 
haps every generation of poets has been teazed : 

Savoy-miiBng Cowley came into the court, 

Making apologies for his bad play ; 
Every one gave liim fo good a report, 

That Apollo gave heed to all he could fay : 
Nor would he have had, 'tis thought, a rebuke, 

Unlcfs he had done fome notable folly ; 
Writ verfes unjuftly in praife of Sam Tuke, 

Or printed his pitiful Melancholy. 

Mis Vehement defire of retirement now came ^galn 
upon him. *^ Not finding,*' fays the morofe Woodjj 
^* that preferment conferred Upon him which he ex- 
** pefted, while others for their money carried away 
'^ mod places, he retired difcontented into Surrey.** 

^* He was now,** fays the courtly Sprat, ** weary of 
''^ the vexations and formalities of an aftive condition. 
*' He had been perplexed with a long compliance to fo- 
f* reign manners. He was fatiated with the arts of a 
*^ court ; which fort of life, though his virtue made 
** it innocent to him, yet nothing could make it quiet: 
** Thofe were the reafons that made him to follow the 
•^ violent inclination of his own mind, which, in the 
f^ greateft throng of his former bufinefs, had ftiU called 
f ^ upon hin>^ and reprefenjed to him the true delights 

of folitary ftudies, of temperate pleafures, and a 
Ca • * "modaurc 
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<* moderate >evenue below the malice and flatteries oC 
•^fortune/' 

So differently ate things feen^ and fo differently are 
they Ihown ; but aftions are. vifible, though motives 
are fecret. Cowley certainly retired ; firft to Bam-elmS| 
and afterwards to Chertfey, in Surry. He feems^ how- 
ever, to have loft part of his dread of the * bum ofmen^ 
He thought himfelf now fafe enough from intrufion^ 
without the defence of mountains and oceans ; and, 
inftead of feeking flielter ixx America, wifely went only 
io fiar froni the buftle of life as that he might eafily find 
his way back, when folitude fhould grow tedious* 
His retreat was at firft but flenderly accommodated ; 
yet he foon obtained, by the intereft of the earl of St« 
Albans and the duke of Buckingham, fuch a legfe of 
the Queen's lands as afforded him an ample income. 

By the lover of virtue and of wit it will be folicitoufly 
aiked, if he now was happy. Let them perufe one of 
his letters accidentally prcfcrved by Peck, which I re*- 
commend to the confideratioh of all that may hereafter 
pant for folitude. 

f ' To Dr. Thomas Sprat. 

^'^ " Chertfey, 21 May, 166$^ 

*' The firft night that I came hither I caught ia 
f ^ great a cold, with a deflu&ion of rheum, as made mc 
*^ keep my chamber ten days. And, two after, had 
^' fudi a bruife on my ribs with a fall, that I am yet 
** unable to move or turn myfclf in my bed. This 
i^ Is my perfonal fortune here to begin with. And, be« 
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^^ fidesy I can get no money firom my tenantSi and 
^^ have my meadows eaten up every night by cattle put 
'* in by my neighbours* What this fignifies, or may 
f^ come to in time^ God knows ; if it be ominous, it 
'^ can end in nothing lefs than hanging. Another mis- 
^' fortune has been, and ilranger than aU the reft, that 
^' you have broke your word with me, and failed to 
•* come, even though you told Mr. Bois^ that you 
<* would. This is what they call MonJlriJimUe. I do 
*' hope to recover my late hurt io farre within five or 
** fix days (though it be uncertam yet whether I flxall 
^^ ever recover it) as to walk about again. And then^ 
^^ methinks, you and I and the Dean might be very 
*' merry upon S. Anne's Hill. You might very con* 
^* veniently come hither the way of Hampton Town, 
*^ lying there one night. I write this in pain, and 
'* can fay no more : Y^rbum fapiensi*^ 

He did not long enjoy the pleafure or fuffer the un- ^4 1 
eafinefs of folitude ; for he died at the Porch-houfe * in 
Chertfey in 1667, in the 49th year of his ^e. 

He was buried with great pomp near Chaucer and 
^penfer ; and king Charles pronoimced, *^ That Miw 
^* Cowley had not left behind him a better man itt 
*^ England." He is reprefented by Dr. Sprat as the 
moft amiable of mankind ; and this pofthumous praife 
may fafely be credited, as it has never been contra-* 
^i&ed by envy or by faftion. 

Such are the remarks and memorials which I have 
l>cen ^ble to add to the narrative of Dr^ Sprats 
who, writing when the feuds of the civil war were yet 

* Nqw in the polIcSon of Mr. Clarlc, Aldcnasw of Loodon. Oiif$ 
tdJt, . . ' 
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recent, and the minds of either party were fcafily irri* 
tated, was obliged to pafs over many tranfaftions in 
general expreffions, and to leave curiofity often un- 
fatisfied. What he did not tell, cannot however now 
be known. I muft therefore recommend the perufal 
of his work, to which my narration can be confidered 
only as a flender fupplement. 

COWLEY, like other poets who have written with 
narrow Views, and, inftead of tracing intelledtual plea- 
fures in the minds of man, paid their court to tempo- 
rary prejudices, has been at one time much praifed, 
and too much neglefted at another. 

Wit, like all other things fubjeft by their nature 
to the choice of man, has its changes and fafhions, and 
at different times takes different forms. About the 
beginning of the feventeenth century app^eared a race 
of writers that may be termed the metaphyfical poets ; 
of whom, in a criticifm on the works oiF Cowley, it 
is not improper to give fome account. 

The metaphyfical poets were men of learning, and 
to fliew their learning was their whole endeavour ; but, 
unluckily refolving to fhew it in rhyme, inftead of 
writing poetry they only wrote verfes, and very often 
fuch verfes as ftood the trial of the finger better than of 
the ear ; for the modulation was fo imperfedt, that they 
were only found to be verfes by counting the fyllables. 

If the father of criticifm has rightly denominated 
poetry Tf%w| p/x)i//?£^, an imitative arty thefe writers 
will, without great wrong, lofe their right to the 
H^me of poets ; for they cannot be faid to have imitated 
any thing ; they neither copied nature nor life ; neither 
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painted the forms of matter, nor reprcfented the opera- 
tions of intellect. 

Thpfc however who deny them to be poets, allow 5 ^' 
them to be wits. D* yden confeffes of himfelf and his 
contemporaries, that they fall below Donne in wit, 
but maintains that they furpafs him in poetry. 

If Wit be well defcribed by Pope, as being, " that 
** which has been often thought, but was never before fo 
** well expreffed,'^they certainly never attained, nor ever 
fought it; for they endeavoured to be lingular in their 
thoughts, and were carelefs of their diftion. But Pope's 
account of wit is undoubtedly erroneous : he deprcflcs it 
below its natural dignity, and reduces it from ftrength 
of thought to happinefs of language. 

If by a more noble and more adequate conception that 
be confidered as Wit, which is at once natural and new, 
that which, though not obvious, is, upon its firft pro- 
duction, acknowledged to be juft; if it be that, which 
he that never found it wonders how he miffed; to wit 
of this kind the metaphyfical poets have feldom rifen. 
Their thoughts are often new, but feldom natural; they 
are not obvious, but neither are they juft j and the rea.- 
der, far from wondering that he miffed them, wonders 
more frequently by what perverfenefi of induftry they 
were ever found. 

But Wit, abftrafted from its effedls upon the hearer, 
may be more rigoroufly and philofophically confidered 
as a kind of Ji/cordiaconcors; a combination ofdiflimilar 
images, or difcovery of occult refemblances in things 
apparently unlike. Of wit, thus defined, they have 
more than enough. The moft heterogeneous ideas arc 
yoked by violence together ; nature and art are ranfacked 
for illuftrationSj comparifons, and allufions; their learn^ 
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ing .inftruds, and their fiibtility furprifes; but the 
reader commonly thinks his improvement dearly bought, 
and, though he fomecimes admires, is feldom pleafed. 
^ From this account of their compofitions it will be rea^ 
dily infeited, that they were not fucccfsful in reprefent- 
ing or moving the aiFedUons. As they were wholly 
employed on fomething unexpefted and furprifing, they 
had no regard to that uniformity of fentiment which 
enables lis to conceive and to excite the pains and the 
pleafure of othei; minds : they never enquired what, on 
any occasion, they fliould have faid or done; but wrote 
rather as beholders than partakers of human nature; as 
Beings looking upon good and evil, impafiive and at 
leifure; as Epicurean deities making remarks on the ac-» 
lions of men, and the viciflitudes of life, without intereH 
and without emotion. Their courtihip was void of 
fondnefs, and their lamentation of forrow. Their 
wifli was only to fay what they hoped had been never 
faid before. 

Nor was the fublime more within their reach than 
the pathetick; for they never attempted that comprc- 
henfion and expanfc of thought which at once fills the 
whole mind, and of which the firft effedt is fudden afto* 
nifliment, and the fecond rational admiration. Subli- 
mity is produced by aggregation, and littlenefs by dif- 
pcrfion. Great thoughts are always general, and con^ 
fii! in pofitions not limited by exceptions, and in de-* 
fcriptions not defccnding to minutenefs. It is with 
great propriety that Subtlety, which in its original im* 
port means exility of particles, is taken in its metaphor 
Tical meaning for nicety of diftindtion. Thofe writers 
who lay on the watch for novelty could have little hope 
of greatnefs; for great things cannot have efcapedforv 
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mcr obfenratiom Their attempts were always analy* 
tick; they broke every image into fragments; and 
could no more reprefent^ by their flender conceits and 
laboured particularities, the profpefts of nature, or th^ 
fcenes of life, than he, who differs a fua-beam with 
a prifm, can exhibit the wide effulgence of a fummef - 
noon. 

What they wanted however of the fublime, they eu* 
deavoured to fupply by hyperbole; their amplification 
had no limits ; they left not only reafon but fancy bc< 
hind them ; and produced combinations of confiifed mag* 
nificencc, that not only could not be credited, but could 
AOt be imagined. 

Yet great labour, direfted by great abilities, is never 
wholly loft: if they frequently threw away their wit 
upon f&lfe conceits, theylikewife fometimes ftruck out 
unexpcdted truth: if their conceits were far-fetched, 
they were often worth the carriage. To write on their 
plan, it was at leaft neceflary to read and think. No 
man could be bom a metaphyfical poet, nor aflume the 
dignity of a writer, *by defcriptions copied from defcrip- 
tions, by imitations borrowed from imitations, by tra- 
ditional imagery, and hereditary fimilies, by readinefs of 
rhyme, and volubility of fyllables. 

In j^eruling the works of tjiis race of authors, the 
mindisexercifed cither by recoUe&ion or inquiry; either 
fomething already learned is to be retrieved, or fbme- 
thing new is to be exammed. If their greatnefs feldom 
elevates, their acutenefs often iurprifes; if the imagina* 
tion is not always gratified, at leaft the powers of reflec* 
tion and comparifon are employed ; and in the mafs of 
materials which ingenious abfurdity has thrown toge- 
ther, genuine wit and ufeftil knowledge may be fome- 
tinies found, buried perhaps in groflhefs of exprefHon, 
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but ufeful to thofe who know their value; and fuch as, 
when they arc. expanded to perfpicuity, and polilhed to 
elegance, may ^ve luftre to works which have more 

f /. propriety though lefs copioufnels of fentiment. 

'c -^ . This kind of writing, which was, I believe, borrowed 
firom Marino and his followers, had been recommended 
by the example of Donne, a man of a very extenfive 
and various knowledge; andby Jonfon, whofe manner 
f cfembled that of Donne more in the ruggednefs of his 
lines than in the caft of his fentiments. 

When their reputation was high, they had undoubt* 
cdly more imitators, than time has left behind. Their 
immediate fucceffors, of whom any remembrance can 
be &]d to remain, were Suckling, Waller, Denham, 
CowIey^Cleiveland, and Milton. Denham and Waller 
ibught another way to fame, by improving the harmony 
of our numbers. Milton tried the metaphyfick ftyle 
only in his lines upon Hobfon the Carrier. Cowley 
adopted it, and excelled his predeceiTors, having as 
much fentiment, and more mufick. Suckling neither 
improved veriification, nor abounded in conceits. The 
firfhionable ftyle remained chiefly with Cowley; Suck- 
ling could not reach it, and Milton difdained it. 

(^<, Critical Remarks are not eafily underftood with- 
out examples; and I have therefore collefted inftances 
cf the modes of writing by which this fpecies of poets, 
for poets they were called by themfelves and their ad- 
mirers, was eminently diftinguilhed. 

A S the authors of this race were perhaps more defi» 
rous of being admired than underftood, they fome- 
times drew their conceits from recefles of learning not 
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very much frequented by common readers of poetry* 
Thus Cowley on Knowledge : 

The facred tree midft the fair orchard grew ; . 

The phoenix Truth did on it reft. 

And built his perfam*d neft. 
That right Porphyrian tree which did true logic (hew« 

Each leaf did learned notions give. 

And th' apples were demonftrative : j 

So clear their colour and divine. 
The very fliade they caft did other lights outfhine. * • 

On Anacreon continuing a lover in hb old age s ^c ^ 

Love was with thy life entwin'd, 
Clofe as heat with fire is joinM, 
A powerful brand prefcrib'd the date 
Of thine, like Meleager's fate. 
Th* antiperiflafis pf age 
More enflamM thy amorous rage. 

In the following verfes we have an allufion to a Rab- v: ' 
binical opinion concerning Manna : 

Variety I aik not : give me one 
To live perpetually upon* 
The perfon Love does to tis fit. 
Like manna, has the tafle of all in it. 

ThusD^n^ Ihews his medicinal knowledge in fimie / 
cnco(niaftic verfes : 

In every thing there naturally grows 
A Baliamum to keep it fielh and new. 

If 'twere not injur'd by extrinfique blows ; 
Your youth and beauty are this balm in yout 

Btttyou, of learning and religion. 
And virtue and fuch ingredients, have made 

A mithridate, whofe operation 
Keeps off, or cures what can be done or fiid. 

^ Thougli 
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10 Thom^ the following lines of Donnip^ .on the laft 
night of the year, have fomething in them too fcholaftic^ 
they are not melegant: *• 

This twili^t of two years, not paft nor next. 
Some emblem is of me, <7r I of this» 

Wjho, n^eteor-like,. of ftuiFand form perpIexV 
Wtiofo what an^ whore in difputation is. 
If I fhoold call me any thing, fhould mifs. 

I ftrm the yeafs &nd fne, and find me not 
Debtor to th* old, nor creditor to th* new, 

That cannot fay, iny thanks I have forgot, 
; Kbir truft I ihis .with hopes i and yet icaroe true 
This btaycTy is, fince thefe times ihewM me yon. 

DoNNK« 

Yet more abftruTe an<} profound b Donne's refio^oi^ 
ippon Man as a Microcoim : 

If men be worlds, there is in every on9 
Something to anfw^r in fome proportion 
All the world's ridies : and in good men, this 
Virtue, our fcmn's form, and our foul's ibul i9. 



O F thoughts fo far fetched^ as to be not only uqt 
czpe£ted^ but unnatural, all their books are fuIL 

To a Lady, who wrote poefies for rings. 
They, who above do various circles find, 
Say, like a ring th' arquator heaven does hind. 
When heaven ihall he a4om'd by thee, 
(Which then more heaven .than/tis, wiU bej 
'Tis thou muit write die ppefy there, 
I^or it wanteth pnjc ,as yet. 
Then the fun pafs ^through't twkc ;i year. 
The (un, .which is cftQem'd.the god of wit. 

CoWtEVt 

I^ Th« 
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The difficulties wjbich have been raifed about iden-» / 2 
tity in philofophy, are by Cowley with ftiU more per- 
plexity applied ^ Love : 

Five years ago -(%$ ftx>ry) I lov*d you, 
' For which you call mc moft inconftant now ; * 

Pardon tacp ' madain^ "you mlftake the man » ^ 
For I am not the %n^ that I. was then \ 
No deih is now the £une !twas then in me. 
And that my mind hLchkAgM yourfelf may lec« 
The fame thoughts to re^unfiUI, and intents, 
^ Were more inconftant fer ; for accidents 

Muft ofali things moft ftrangelj^ inconftant proTt^ 
If from one fubjeft they t* another move ; 
M^^members then, the father members were 
' ^pom whenee theit take tfaeirbtrth, which now ate 

If diea this body love what th* other did^ 
Twere inceft, which by nature is forbid. 

The love of different women is, in geographical por 7^^ 
-etry^ compared to travels through different countries ; 

Haft thou hdt found, each woman's breaft 

(The hnd where thofb haft travelled) 
jEiAer by fiivages poileft, 
Or wUd, and uninhabited f 
What joy could^ft take, orwhatrepofr^ 
In coimtries fo uncivilised as thofe i 
Luft, die fcorching dog-fiar, here 

Rages with immoderate heat ; 
Whilft Pride, 'the ru^^ Northern Bear^ 
f In others makes the cold too ^reat. 

And where thefe are tempentte known^ 
The lbil*8 aU barren iand, or rocky ibne* 

CowiKT* 

A loveri burnt tip by his affe6l;ioO| is compared to 7 . 
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The fate of Egypt I fuftain, 
And never feel the dew of tain 
From clouds which in the head appear ; 
But all my too much moifture owe 
To overflowings of the heart below. 

Cowley. 

The lover fuppofes his lady acquainted with the an* 
cient laws of augury and rites of facrifice : 

And yet this death of mine, I fear. 
Will ominous to her appear : 

When found in every other part, 
Her facrifice is found without an heart* 

For the laft tempeft of my death 
-Shall iigh out that too, with my breath. 

That the chaos was harmonifed, has been recited of 
old ; but whence the different founds arof^:^ remained 
for a modern to difcover : 

Th* ungovern'd parts no corrcfpondencc knew. 
An artlefs war from thwarting motions grew ; 
Till they to number and fixt rules were brought* 
Water and air he for the Tenor chofe. 
Earth made the Bafe ; th« Treble, flame arofe *• 

COWLIY. 

The tears of lovers arc always of great poetical ac- 
count ; but Donne has extended them into worlds. If 
the lines are not ealily underflood, they may be read 
again. 

On a round ball 
A workman, that hath copies by, can lay 
An Europe^ Afric, and an Afia, 
And quickly make that, which was nothing, all* 

* Cowley appears, by thefe lines, to have been but litde (killed ill 
IDufic. Not to fp^ of the fentimeiit, had he lefembled Water 
alone to the teOor, and air to the contra-tenor, the analogy had 
keenjuiU >. 

6 So 
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So doth each tear, 

Which thee doth wear, 
A globe, yea world, by that impreilion gtow. 
Till thy tears miict with mine do overflow 
This world, by waters fcnt from thee my Leaven diC^ 

folved fo. 

On reading the following lines, the reader may per- 7 '1 
haps cry out — Confujion worfe confounded, ' 

Here lies a fhe fun, and a he moon here 

She gives the beft light to his fpherc. 

Or each is both, and all, and fo 
They unto one another nothing owe. 

p0NK£« 

. Who but Donne would have thought that a good 
man is a telefcope ? 

Though God be our true glafs, through whict wc Cte 
AlU Ance the being of all things is he,, 
Yet are the trunks, which do to us derive 
Things in proportion fit, by pcrfpeftive 
Deeds of good men ; for by their living here. 
Virtues, indeed remote, feem to be near. ' 

Who would imagine it poflible that in a very few lines 
lb many remote ideas could be brought together : 

Since •tis my doom. Love's underflirieve^ 

Why this reprieve ? 
Why doth my She Advowfon fly 

Incumbency ? 
To fell thyfelf doft thou intend 

By candle's end. 
And hold the contraft thus in doubt. 

Lifers taper out? 
Think but how foon the market fails. 
Your fex lives fiiftcr than the males ; 
And if to meafure age's fpan, 

The 
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The fober Julian were th* account of man* 
Whilft you live by the fleet Gregorian. 

Cleivblahd« 

b .? OF enormous and difgufting hyberboles, thefe may 

be examples : 

By every wind, that comes this way, 
Send me at leaft a iigh or two, 
Such and fb many I'll repay 
As (hall themfelves make winds to get to you. 

COWLEV. 

In tears I'll wafte thefe eyes, 
- By Love fo vainly fed ; 
80 luft of old the Deluge punifhed, 

CoWLBVv 

AllarmM in brafs the richefi drefs of war, 
(A difmal glorious fight) he ihone afar. 
The fun himfelf ftarted with fudden fright, 
To fee his beams return fo difmal bright. 

Cowley* 

Aouiuverfal confternation : 

His Uoody eyes he hurls round, his (harp paws 

Tear up the ground ; then runs he wild ^bout^ 

Laihii^ his angry tail and roaring out. 

Beafts creep into their dens« and tremble there ; 

Trees, though no wind is ftirriog, fhake witli fear { 

Silence and harrouriill the place. around s 

Echo itfelf dares Icarce repeat the found. 

Cowley. 

THEIR fi&ions were often violent and unnatural 

Of his Miftrefs bathing. 
The fi{h aroi^nd her crouded, as they do 
To the falfe light that treacherous fidies fhew. 
And all with as much eafe might taken be^ 
As Ihe at firft took me : 
For ne^er did light ib clear 

Among 
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Among the waves appear, 
Though every night the fun himfelf fet there. 

• CowtEY. 

The poetical effeft df a Lover^s name upon glafs ; ^^^ ^ 

My name engrav'd herein 
Doth contribute my firmnefs to this glafs ; 

Which, ever fince that charm, hath been ^ 

As hard as that which grav'd it was, 

DoKNI, 

Their conceits were fometinpies flight and XfUBng. 

On an incpnilant woman : .. 

He enjoys the calmy funfhine now^ 

And no breath ftirring heard. 
In the clear heaven, of thy brow. 

No fmalleft cloud appears. 

He fees thee gentle, lair and gay. 
And trufts the faithteis April of thy May. 

Cowley. 

Upon a paper written with the juice of lemon, and 
read by the fire : 

Nothing yet in thee is (een. 

But when a genial heat warms thee within, 

A new-bom wood of various lines there grows j 
Here buds an L, and there a B» 
Here fproots a V, and there a T, 

And all the flouriihmg letters ftand in row^ ' . 

/ COW^'BY.' '' 

As they (ought only for novelty, they did not much 
enquire whether their allufions were to things high or 
low, elegant or grofs ; whether they compared the lit- 
de to tlie great, or the great to the little. 

Phyfick and Chirurgery for a Lover. 
Gently, ah gently, madam, touch 

The wound, which you yourfelf have made ; ' 
ytfL. II. D That 
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Thilfpain muft needs be very much, 
Which makes oiC of your haad afraid. 

Cordials of pity give me now, 
For I too weak of purging^ grow« 

'^'H The World and a Clock. 



Cowtfy« 



\^ 



MahoU di* interior world's £mtAftic bcc^ 
Thro* all the turns of mauer's maze did trace i 
Great Nature's well-fet clock in pieces took ; 
Oa all the fpringjs and imalleft wheels did look 
Of lift and motion, and with equal arc 
Made up tka vhok ^gyiaof croypart. 

Cowley. 

A coal-pit hai not cfttn found its poet ; but diat tc 
may not want its due honour^ Cleivdand has paralleled 
it with the Sun : 

The moderate viduc of oor guilttefe ott 
Mtkos no man atheifi, and no woman whore s 
Yet why Ihottld hallow'd veftal's facred fhrine 
Delerve more honour than a flaming mine ? 
Thefe pregnant wombs of heat would fitter be 
Than a few embers, for a deity. 
Madlio our pttt» the Ferfian wonU admire 
N» fun, tet warm's demotion at oior fire : 
He'd leave the trotting whipfter, and prefer 
Our (profound Vulcan 'bove that waggoner. 
For wants he heat, or Kght I or would hairs ftoit 
Or both ? 'tis here : and what can funs give more i 
Nay, what's: the fun but, inadiffereni naBie» 
A coal-pit rampant,^ or a mine on flame I 
Then let this truth reciprocally run, 
-. The fun^s heaven's coalery, and coals our fuQ^ . 

^ Death, a Voyage ; 

No £uo3y 
Bre rig^'d A fi>ul for heaven's difcotery^ 
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With whom nlore venturers might boldly dare i 

Yeolure their ftakes^ with him in joy to fharc. 

Donne. 

Thtit thoughts and cxprcflions were ifometimes 1^ 
g^rolsly abfurd, and fuch as no figures or licence can re« 
concile lo the underftanding. 

A Loter neither dead nor ^live : 
Then down I laid my head 
Down on cold earth ; and for a while was dead. 
An4 my freed foul to a ftrange fomcwherc fled : 

Ah, fottilh foul, faid I, 

When back to its cage again I fawit fly :. 

Fool to refume her broken chain ! 

And row her galley here again ! 

Fool, to that body to return ♦ 

Where it condemnM and deftin'd is to burn I 

Once dead, bow can it be, 
Death Ihould a thing fo pleafant feem to thee, 
Tint thou (houldft come to live it o'er again in me f 

Cowi-Ky, 

A Lover's heart, a hand grenado. 'JZ 

Wo to her fiubbom heart, if once mine come 

Into the felf-famc room, 

^Twill tear and blow up all within, 
Like a grenado fhot into a magazin. 
Then (hall Love keep the aihes, and torn parts. 

Of both our broken hearts : > 

Shall out of both one new one make ; 
From her's th* allay, from mine, the metal take. 

Cowley, 

The poetical Propagation of Light : . .'. 

The Prince's favour is diffused o'er all, 
From which all fortunes, names, and natures fall j 
Tlien from thofc wombs of ftars, the Bride's bright eyes. 
At every glangc a conftellatign flies 

D 2 And 
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Am! fowes tlie court with ftars, and doth prevcrff 
In light and power, the all-cyM firmaments 

Firft her c^c kindles other ladies' eyes, 

Th ji from their beams their jewels luftres rife ; 

An-i from their jewels torches do take fire, 

And all is warmth, and light, and good defire. 

DOKN^. 

^ THEY were in very little care to clothe their no- 
ticns with elegance of drefs, and therefore mifs the 
notice and the praife which are often gained By thofe, 
who think lefs, but are more diligent to adorn their 
thoughts. 

That a miftrefs beloved is fairer in idea than in re- 
ality, is by Cowley thus expreffed : 

Thou in my fancy doft much higher ftand, 
Thail Women can be placM by Nature's hand ; 
And I muft needs, Tm fure, a Jofer be, 
To change thee, as thou'rt there, for very thee. 

That prayer and labour Ihould co-operate, are thus 
taught by Donne : 

In none but us, are fuch mixt engines found, 
As hands of double ofEcc ; for the ground 
We till with them ; and them to heaven we raife ; 
Who prayerlefs labours, or without this, prays. 
Doth but one half, that's none. 

By the fame author, a common topick, the danger 
of propraflination, is thus illuftrated : 
■ That which I fhould have begun 
In my youth's morning, now late muft be done ; 
And I, as giddy travellers muft do. 
Which ftray or fleep all day, and having loft 
Light and ftrength, dark and tirM muft then ride poft. 

All that man has to do is to live and die ; the fum 
of huinanity is comprehended by Donne in the fol- 
lowing lines : 

^ Thiftk 
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Think in how poor a prifon thou didft lie ; 

jAfter enabled but to fuck and cry. 

Think, when 'twas grown to moil» 'twas a poor inn, 

A province packM up in two yards of ikin. 

And that ufurp'dy or threatened with a rage 

Of iicknefleSy or their true mother, age. 

But think that death hath now eafrandiisM thee; 

Thou haft thy expanHon now, and liberty \ 

Think, tliat a rufty piece difchargM is flown 

In pieces, and tlie -bullet is bis own. 

And freely flies : this to thy foul allow, 

Think thy (hell brokc^ think thy foulhatc^iM but no^. 

THEY were fometimes indelicate and difgufting, 
(Cowley thus apoftrophifes beauty : 

— Thou tyrant, which leav'ft no man free ! 
^lou fubtle thief, from whom nought fafe can be ! 
Thou murthcrer, which haft kill'd, and devil, which 
wouId*ft damn me. 

Thus he addrefles his Miftrefs : 
Thou who, in many a propriety, 
^o truly art the fun to me. 
Add one more likenefs, wjiich Vm fure you can. 
And let me and my fun beget a man. 

Thus he reprefents the meditations of a Lover : . /^ ) 
Though in thy thoughts fcarce any tra£ts have been 
So much as of original fin. 
Such cliarms thy beauty wears as irtight 
Defires in dying confeft faints excite. 

Thou with ftrange adultery 
Doft in each breaft a brothel keep ; 
Awake, all men do liift for thee. 
And fome enjoy thee when they flecp. 

The true tafte of Tears : f ^ ^\ 

Hither with cryttal vials, lovers, come. 
And take my tears, which are love's wine, 
- And try your miftrefs' tears at home ; 

;For all are falfe, that tafte not juft like mine. 

DONMR. 
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fiS COWLEY, 

1 U This is yet more indelicate ; 

As the fwect fweat of rofci in « ftill, 

As that which from chaf'd mnik-cat's porat doth tr% 

As the almighty balm of th' carljr Eaft. 

Such arc the fwect drops of my miftrcfs* breafi* 

And on her neck her {km fuch luftre fcts* 

They feem no fweat drops, but pearl coronets ; 

Rank fweaty froth thy miilrefs' brow defiles, 

r DoNNB^ 

*^ THEIR expreffions fometimps raife horrov> whci\ 
they intend perhaps to be pathetic : 

As men in hell are from difeafes free^ 
So from all other ills am I, 
Free from their known formality : 
But all pains eminently lie in th^, 

Co WHY. 

THEY were not always ftridly curious, whether 
tlie opinions from which they drew their illuftrations 
were truej it was enough that they were popular, 
Bacon remarks^ that fome falfehoods are continued by 
tradition, becaufe they fupply conimodious allvfions^ 

It gave a piteous groan» and fo it broke; 

In vain it fomething would have f);>oke : 

Ihe love within too ftrong for't was, 

Lik« poifon put into a Venice -glais. 

Cowley. 

I N forming defcriptions, they looked out not for 
images, but for conceits. Night has been a common 
fubjeft, which pbets have contended to adorn. Dry- 
den's Night is well known; Donne's is as follows : 
Thou feed mc here at midnight, now all reft ; 
Time's dead low-watcr ; when all minds divcft 
To-morrow's buiinels, ^hen the labourers have 
Such reft in bed, that their laft church-yard grave, 
Subjcft to change, will fcarce be a type of this. 
Now when the client, whofe htft hearing is 

To- 
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To*inont>Wf fleeps ; when the condemnca ttiah^ 
Who when fat opes hb eyes, nraft (hut them then 
Again by death, aithovigh fad waftch he keep, 
Doth praftife dyitig by a littic flccp, 
Thou at this midnight fteft tfie. . 

IT muft be however confeflcd of thefe wrkers, that ' ^ ^' 
if they are upon conui^m fub}ed:s often uBneceflarily 
and unpoetically fubtle ; yet where icholaftick fpecu- 
lation can be properly admitted^ (heir copionfiiefs and 
acutenefs may juftly be adnuftd« What CoWley has 
vrritten upon Hope, fliews an uoequaUcd ftitility of 
invention : 

Hope, whoft weak being ruttiM is, 
Alike if it fiKSceed, and If tt mift ; 
Whom g^6d or ill does eqnaHy conibnnd, 
And both the horns of Fate's dilemma wound. 
Vain Ifaadow, wJuch d«ft vftniih 4}uitB| ' " 
Both at full noon and perfeiEt night ! 
The ilars liava not a poffibility 
OfWeffing thee; 
If diings Aen from thtlr eftd we happy call, 
^is Hope is the moft hopdefs thing of all. 
Hope, thou boU tafter of delight^ 
Who, whilfi thouihouM'ft but uib, devoured k quite ! 
Thou bring*ft us an ettate, yet leav'ft us poor. 
By dogging it with legacies before I 
The joys which we entire fhould wtd, 
Come deflowefd virgins to our bed ; - 
Good fortunes without gain imported be^ 

Sodi mighty cuftom*s paid to thee : 
For joy, like wine, kept dofe does better tallc ; 
If it tabb air before, its fpirits wafte. 

To the Ibllowitig comparrfon of a man that travels, 
^nd his wife that fhtys at home, with a pair of com- 
pafles, It may be doubted whether abfurdity or inge- 
nuity has the better claim : 

D 4 Our 
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Our two fouls therefore, which are one^ 

Though I muft go, endure not yet 
A breach, but an expanfion, 

Like gold to airy thinnefs beat. 
If they be two, they are two fo 

As ftifFtwin-cempaflcs are two, 
Thy foul the fixt foot, makes no (how 

To move, but doth, if th' other do. 
And though it in the centre fit. 

Yet when the other far doth roam. 
It leans, and hearkens after it, 

And grows ereft, as that comes home^ 
Such wilt thou be to me, who muft 

Like th' other foot ohiiquejy run. 
Thy firmncfs makes my circle juft. 

And makes me end* where I begun. 

Donne, 

In all theife examples it is apparent, that whatever ia 
improper or vitious, is produced by a voluntary devi- 
ation from nature in purfuit of fomething new an4 
ftrange ; jmd that the writers fail to give delight, by 
their defire of exqiting admiration, 

HAVING thus endeavoured to exhibit a general 
reprefentation of the flyle and fentiments of the me- 
taphyfical poets, it is now proper to. examine panicu-^ 
larly the works of Cpwley, who was almofl the laft of 
that race, and undoybtedly the beft, 

His Mifcellanies contain a coUeftion of Ihort com-^ 
pofitions, written fome as th^y were dictated by a mind 
at leifufe, and fon^e as they were called forth by dif- 
ferent occafions ; with great variety of flyle and fenti- 
ment, from burlefque levity to awf\il grandeur. Such 
an affemblage of diverfified excellence no other poet 
has hitherto afforded. To choofe the beft, among 
many good, is one of the moft hazardous attempts of 

griticifm. 
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criticUm. I know not whether Scaliger himfelf has 
perfuaded many readers to join with him in his pre- 
ference of the two favorite odes, which h^ eftimates in 
his raptures at the value of a kingdom. I will how- 
ever venture to recommend Cowley's firft piece, which 
ought to be infcribed 7o my mufe^ for want of which 
the fecond couplet is without reference. When the 
title is added, there will -ftill remain a defeft ; for 
every piece ought to contain in itfelf whatever is ne- 
ceffary to make it intelligible. Pope has fome epi- 
taphs without names ; which are therefore epitaphs to 
be let, occupied indeed for the prefent, but hardly 
appropriated. 

The ode on Wit is almoft without i. rival. It was f /^ 
about the time of Cowley that JVit^ which had been 
till then ufed for IntelleStiony in contradiftinfkion to 
Willy took the meaning, whatever it be, which it now 
bears. 

Of all the paflages in which poets have exemplified 
their own precepts, none will eafily be found of greater 
excellence than that in which Cowley condems exu- 
berance of Wit : 

Yet 'tis not to adorn and gild each part, 

That (hews more coft than art. 
Jewels at nofe and lips but ill appear ; 

Rather than all things wit, let none be there. 

Several lights will not be feen, 

If there be nothing elfe between. 
Men doi^bty becaufe they ftand fo thick i*th' fky, 
If thofe be (lars which paint the galaxy. 

In his verfes to Lord Falkland, whom every man of 

his time was proud to praife, there are, as there muft be 

in all Cpwiey's compolitions, fome Itriking thoughts ; 

^ . but 
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but thfif arc ttot wdl wrought. His elegy on Sir itenty 
Wottoft is vigorous and happy, the feries of thoughts 
is eafy and mtMral> wd the conclufion, though a little 
weakened by the inmifion of Alexander) is elegant and 
, forcible* 
I . ' J It may be remarked, that in this Ekgy, and in 
mod of his eBcomiaftic poems^ be has forgotten or nc^ 
jrle&ed to name his heroes. 

In his j^oem on the death of Harvey, there is much 
praiie, ^ut little pafiioa, a very juft and ample deline- 
ation of fuch virtues as a ftudious privacy adniits, and 
fiich intellectual excellence as a mind not yet called 
forth to adtion can difplay. He knew how to diftiti- 
j;uifh, and how to comjinend die qualities of his com- 
panion ; but when he wiihes to make us weep, he for<^ 
^ts to weep himfelf, and diverts his (brrow by imagia-> 
fag how his crown of bays, if he had it, vfould crackU 
in the fire. It is the odd fate of this thought to be 
worfe for being true. The bay-leaf crackles remark* 
^bly as it bums ; as therefore this property was not af-« 
^ Cgned it by chance, the mind muft be thought fuffici-. 
ently at eafe that could attend to fuch minutenefs of 
phyfiology. But the power of Cowley is not (b^nuch 
to mf ve the affedtions, as to exercife the underftanding«i 
The Chronicle is a compofition unrivalled and alone ; 
fuch gaiety of . fancy, fuch facility ofexprefiion^ fuch 
varied (imilitude, fuch a fucceffion of images, and 
fuch a dance of words, it is vain co e}q)eft except fro^^ 
Cowley. His firength alwaj'^s appears in hh agility ; 
his volatility is not the flutter of a light, but the bound 
of an elailic mind. His levity never leaves his learn7» 
)ng behind it i the iiKiraLifi, the politician, and the 
* critick, mingle d&eir influence even m this airy frolidt 
of genius, To fuch ^ performance Sickling Qould havo 

brought 
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kottght tUe gaiety, Init SK)t the kncndedge ; Tkfdm 
could have fupplied the krowledge, but fioc die gMty. 

The wrfes to Davenant, which are vigoroufiy be- ( ! ^ 
guiiy and happily concluded, contain fgme hints af 
^rhictliQ v^y juftly conceived atkd happily expreflfe«t 
Cowley's critical abilities have not beea fqfideatly ob^ 
ferved : the few deci£aos and remarks whkh Ids pre* 
faces and his notes on the Davideis fupply^ were at that 
time aceeflions to En^iih literature, and ihew iucfa IkiU 
4S Fsifes our wifh for more examples* 

The lines from Jerfey are a very curious and pleafiqg 
ipecimeii of the familiar defoeoding to the hurlelquew 

His two noetrical di£i|uiritions /or and agdtki^ Realbn, 
i)re no mean ipedmens of metaphyfical poetry. The 
#anz^ agaiiift knowledge produce little Qonvidion. In 
cfaple whtdt sfc intended to <3(alt the kun^n facultieB^ 
^eafim haa xx$ proper taik affigned it ; that of judgii^, 
not of things revealed, bat of the veality of revdician. 
In the veries/ir RcaAm is a pafisge which Bentley, in 
the only Epgliih verfes which he is known to have 
writt^ ieems «o have €opie4| though with the iofy^ 
riqt'ity of an imitator. 

The holy Book like tl|c eighth fphem doth fhiw^ 

With thouiand lights of trudi diviae, 
So numberlefs the ftars that to oar eye 

It makes all but one galaxy ; 
Yet Reafon muft affift too; for iaibas 

So vail and dangerous as tfaele. 
Our courfe by ftars above wt canadC kuMT 

Without the compafs too below. 

^ftcr this fays Bentley : . [11 

Who travels in religions jflfrs» 
Truth mixM with error, clouds widi rayt. 
With Whifton wanting pyx and lUj^t 
In die wide ocean links or ftcays% 

Cowley 
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Cowley feems to have had, what Milton is believda 
to. have wanted, the fkill to rate his own performances 
by their juft. value, and has therefore clofed his Mif- 
cellanies with the verfes upon Cralhaw, which appa- 
rently excel all that have gone before them, and in 
which there are beauties which common authors may 
juftly think not only above their attainment, but above 
their ambition- 

To the Mifcellanies fucceed th& Anacreontiques^ or 
paraphraftical tranflations of fome little poems, which 
pafs, however juftly, under the name of Anacreon. 
Of th<^ ibngs dedicated to feftivity and gaiety, in 
which even the morality is voluptuous, and which 
teach nothing but the enjoyment of the prefent day, 
he has given rather a piealing than a feithfiil reprefen-* 
tation, having retained th^ fpritelineis, but loft their 
fimplicity. The Anacreon * of Cowley, like the Homer 
of Pope, has admttt3ed tibe decoration of fome modem 
graces, by which he is undoubtedly more amiable to 

♦ I have reafon to think that Dr. Johnfon kncvr not that a com* 
plete tranilation of Anacreon, other than the late one of Fawkes,%vho 
himfelf was ignorant of the fa^, was exti^nt in our language ; fuel) a 
one, however, there is by Stanley, the author of ** the Lives of the 
Philofopliers, Svo.** 1654; remarkable in rcfpedtboth of its eleganca 
and coacifenefs, of which qualities the following, being the twenty «^ 
fixth ode^ may ferve as a fpecimen : 

When my fenfe in wine I iteep. 

All my cares are luU'd ailcep; 

Rich in thought, I then defpifc 

Crsefus, and bis royalties^ 

Whilft with ivy twines I wreath me. 

And fing all the world beneath me^ 

Others run to martial fights, 

I to Bacchus's delights; 

Fill the cup then, boy, for I 

Drunk than dead had rather lie. 

common 
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common readers, and perhaps, if they would honeffly 
declare their own perceptions, to far the greater part 
of thofe whom courtefy and ignorance are content to 
ftylc the Learned, 

Thefe little pieces will be found more finifhed in 
their kind than any other of Cowley's works. The 
diftion Ihews nothing of the mould of time, and the*, 
fentiments are at no great diftance from our prefent* 
habitudes of thought. Real mirth mud be always na->- 
tural, and nature is uniform. Men have been wife ia 
very different modes ; but they have always laughed 
the fame way. 

Levity of thought naturally produced familiarity of 
language, and the familiar part of language continues 
long the fame ; the dialogue of comedy, when it is 
tranfcribed from popular manners and real life, is read 
from age to age with equal pleafure. The artifices of 
inverfion, by which the eftabliihed order of words is 
changed, or of innovation, by which new words or 
new meanings of words are introduced, is praftifed, 
not by thofe who talk to be underftood, but by thofe 
who write to be admired. 

The Anacreontiques therefore of Cowley give now 
all the pleafure which they ever gave. If he was form- 
ed by nature for one kind of writing more than for 
another, his power feems to have been greateft in the 
familiar and the feftive. 

The next clafs of his poems is called The Mifirifsy of 
which it is not aeceffary to fele<9: any particular pieces for 
praife or ccnfure. They have all the fame beauties and 
faults, and nearly in the fame proportion* They are writ* 
ten with exuberance of wit, and with copiouihefs of ' 
learning ; and it is truly afferted by Sprat, that the ple-r 
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tu^ of thi6 l»ittcr's knowledge flows in upod his pigfii 
lb tbit ^ reader i9 comtnooty furprifed into fxtkt im-* 
pfOYoncob But» eenfidered as the verfes of a lover^ n^ 
man that has ever loved will much commend them« 
They aure neither courtly nor pathetick^ have netthei* 
gallthtry nor fondnefs* His praifes are too far fought, 
^uaA too hyperbolical, e\%hcT to exptefs love, or » ex-^ 
dte it ; every ftanza is crouded with darts and flames^ 
with i;«ounds and deaths With mingled fouls, and with 
broken hearts* 

The principal artifice by which The Miftrefs is filled, 
with conceits is very cdpioufly difplayed by Addifon^ 
Love is by Cowley, is by other poets, exprefled me-" 
taphorically by flame dnd fife ; and thlt which is true 
of real fire is faid of love, or 6gurative fire, the famd 
word in the (ame fentence retaining both fignifications^ 
Thus, ** obferving th^ cold regard of his miftrefs's 
** eyes, and at the flme time their power of producing 
•• love in him, he confidcrs them as burning glafles 
^^ made of ice. Finding himfclf able to live in the 
*• greateft extremities of love, he concludes the torrid . 
^* zone to be habitable. Upon the dying of a tree, on 
*^ which he had cut his loves, he obferves; that his 
•* flames had burnt up and withered the tree.'* 

The(e conceits Addifon calls mixed wit; that is,, 
unt which ciMififls of thoughts true in one fenfe qf the 
expreflion, and falfe in the other. Addifon's repre- 
ientatk>A is iufiiciently indulgent. That confiifion of 
images nuty entertain for a moment ; but being unna- 
tural^ it foon grows wearifome. Cowley delighted in 
it, at much as if he had invited it ; but, not to men- 
tlon the andmts, he might have found it full-blown 
\m modirB Italy* Thus Saonazaio : 

\ Alpice. 
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Afpice qvam variU difinn^ Lefl)ia cvb» 

Uror, &i)eu ! noiiro tnanat ah ign« liquor 
Sum Nilus, fumquc i£tA9 fimul ; r^ftrii^itt fiamo^ 
O lacrim^y aut lacrimas ebibe Bamaia mets. 

One of the fevere theologians of that time c^tifuroA 13) 
him as having publiihed a took of profane and lafcivimi 
Yerfes. From the charge of profinettefs, the conftanc 
tenonr of his life, which feraks to have been eooi* 
neatly virtuous, and the gieneral tendency of his opi^* 
nions, which diicover no irreverence of idigion, muh 
4jefend him ; but that the accuiation of lafcivioufiiefs 
is UB)uft» tl^ perufal of his vwks. will fuffidently 
evince. 

Cowley's Miflrefs has no power el feduftton : ^^ fto 
plays round the head, but combes not at the heart*** 
Her beauty and abfence, her kindnefs and cruelty, hat 
difilsdn and inconfiancy, produce no correfpoodence 
of emotion. His poetical account of the virtues of 
plants^ and colours of flowers, is not perufed with, 
more fluggiih frigidity* The compofitions are fuch as 
might have been written for ^penance by a hermit, or 
for hire by a philofophical rhymer who had only heard 
of another fex; for they turn the mind only on the 
writer^ whom^ without thinking on a woman but as the 
fubjeft ion his ta&, we fometimes efleem as learned, and 
{bsnetimes dei^ife as trifling) always admire as ingcjii^ 
ous,' and always condemn as unnatural* 

The Pindarique Odes are now tx> be coofidered ; a 
fpecies of compoiition, which Cowley thinks Pandrolos 
might have counted in bis Hfi fffthi loji inventions qf an^ 
tiqmiy^ and which he has made a bold and vigorous at- 
tempt to recover. 

The purpofe with which he has paraphraied ao^ 
Oiympick and Nemasan Ode, is by himfclf fuffici- 
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ently explained^ His endeavour was, not to ihew pre* 
cifely what Pindar /poke y but bis manner of fpeaklng. He 
was thererefore not at all reftrained to his expreflions, 
nor much to his fentiments 1 nothing was required 
of him, but not to write as Pindar would not have 
^ written. 

Of the Olympick Ode the beginning is, I think, 
above the original in elegance, and the conclufion be- 
low it it in ftrength. The connexion is fupplied with 
great perfpicuity, and the thoughts, which to a reader 
oflefs ikill feem thrown together by chance, are con- 
catenated without any abruption* Though the Eng- 
lifli ode cannot be called a tranflation, it may be very 
properly tonfulted as a commentary. 
' The fpirit of Pindar is indeed not every where 
equally preferved. The following pretty lines are not 
fuch as his deep mouth was ufed to pour : 

Great Rhea's fon, 
If in Olympus* top where thou 
Sitt'ft to behold thy facrcd (how. 
If in Alpheus' filver flight, 
If in my vcrfe thou take delight. 
My verfe, great Rhea's fon, which is 
Lofty as that, and fmooth as this. 

In the Nemeasan ode the reader muft, in mere juftice 
to Pindar, obferve that whatever is {zid of the original 
new ffwon^ her tender forehead and her horns, is fuper- 
added by his paraphraft, who has many other plays of 
words and fancy unfuitable to the original, as. 

The table, free for every gucft, 
No doubt will tlice admit. 
And feaft pore upoiv theci than thou on it. 

He 
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He fometimes cictexi^s his author's thoughts with- i'^^?^ 
out .improving them. In the Olynipionick an path is 
mentioned in a iingle word, and Cowley fpends three 
lines in fw'earing by the CaftaUan Stream. We are told 
of TheiijMi's jt^ounty, with a hint that he had enemies, 
which Cowley thus enlarges in rhymipg prpfe : 

But in this tbanklefs world the giver 

X% envied even by the receiver ; 

'Tis now the cheap and frugal falhion 

Rather to hide than own the obligation : 

Nay, 'tis much worfe than fo j 

It now an artifice does grow 

Wrongs ana injuries to do, . • 

Left men Ihould think we owe* 

It is hard to conceive that a man of the firft rank in 
learning and wit, when he was dealing out fuch minute 
morality in fuch feeble diftion, could imagine, either 
waking or dreaming, that he imitated Pindar. 

In the following odes> where Cowley choofes his ' 
own fubjefts, he fometimes rifes to dignity truly Pin- 
darick; and, if fome deficiencies of language be 
forgiven, his ftrains are fuch as thofe of the Thebaji 
b^d were to his contemporaries : 

Be^n the fong, and ftrike the living lyre : 
Lo how the years to come, a numerous and well-fitted 
quire, 
All hand in hand do decently advance, 
' And to my fong with fmooth and equal meafure dance ; 
While the dance lafts, how long (bc*cr it.be, 
My ibfifick's voice fhall bear it company ; 
Till all gende notes be drown'd 
In the laft trumpet's dreadful found. 

After fuch enthufiafm, who will not lament to fijid 
the pp^cobclude with lines like thefe 1 

Vol. IL E Bat 
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Butftop, myMufc— . . 

Hold thy Pindaric Pegafus clofcly in, ^ 

Whidi docs to rage begin — 
— 'Tis ah unruly and a hard-moutliM horfe— 
'Twill no unfldlfiil touch endure, 
But flings writer and reader too that fits not fure. 

The fault of Cowley, and perhaps of all the writers 
of the metaphyfical race, is that of purfuing his 
thoughts to their laft ramifications, by which he lofes 
the grandeur of generality; forofthe greateft things 
the parts arc little ; what is little can be but pretty^ 
and by claiming dignity becomes ridiculous. Thus all 
the power of defcription is dcftroyed by a fcrupulous 
enumeration ; and the force of metaphors is loft, when 
the mind by. the mention of particulars is turned more 
upon the original than the fecondary fenfe, more upon 
that from which the illuftration is drawn than that to 
which it is applied. 

Of this we have a very eminent example in the ode 
intituled The Mufe, who goes to take the air in an in- 
telleftual chariot, to which he harnefles Fancy and 
Judgement, Wit and Eloquence, Memory, and Inven- 
tion : how he diftinguiflied Wit from Fancy, or how 
Memory could properly contribute to Motion, he has 
not explained ; we arc however content to fuppofe that 
he could have juftified his own fidion, and wilh to fee 
the Mufe begin her career ; but there is yet more to 
be done. . . 

Let the po/iilhn Nature mount, and let 
The coachman Art be fet ; • 

And let the s^iry footmcfty running all bcfidc. 
Make a long row of .jgoodly pnde ; * . 
Figures, conceits, rapi;urcs, and fentences, 
In a well-worded drcfs. 

And 
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And innocent lOves, and pfeafant triithsi and ufeful lies» 
In all their gaudy iiverUs. 

Every mind is now difgufted with this cumber of 
magnificence ; yet I cannot refufe myfelf the four next 
lines : 

Mount, glorious queen, thy travelling throne^ 
And bid it to put on ; 
For long though cheerful is the way. 
And life alas allows but one ill winter's day. 

In the fame ode, celebrating the power of the Mofe^' . 
he gives her prefcience, or, in poetie^l language, thq / 
forefight of events hatching in futurity ; but having 
once an egg in his inind> he cannot forbear to Ihew us 
that he knows what an egg contains : 

Thou into the clofe nefls of Time doft peep. 

And there with piercing eye 
Through the firm fhell and the thick White doft fpy 

Years to come a-forming lie, 
Clofe in dieit facred feCundine afleep. 

The fame thought is more generally., and therefore 
more poetically, exprefled by Cafimir, a writer, who 
has many of the beauties and faults of Cowley ; 

Omnibus mundi Dominator horis 
Aptat urgendas per inane pennas, 
Pars adhuc nido latet, & fiituros 
Crefcit in annos. 

Cowley, whatever was his fpbjeft, fcems to have been 
carried, by a kind .of deftiny, to the light and the fa- 
miliar, or to conceits which require ftiU more ignoble 
epithets. A daughter in the Red Sea new dies the 
waters name; and England, during the Civil War,, 
was Albion no more, not to be named from white. It is 
furely by fome fafcinatlon not eaijly fyrmounted, that , 
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a ^titer profeffing to revive th ndMeft and higbejl writ* 
ing in verfe, makes this addrefs to the new year : 

Nay, if thou lov'ft me, gentle year. 

Let iiot fo mach as love be there, 

Vain fruitlef$ Ipve I mean j for, gentle year^ 

Although I fear. 
There's of this caution little needy 

Yet, gentle year, take heed 

How thou doft make 

Such a miftake ; 
Such love I mean alone 
As by thy cruel predeceflbrs has been Ihewn ; 
For, though I have too much caufe to doubt it, 
I fain would try, for once, if life can live without it. 

The reader of this will be indined to cry out with 
Prior— 

Te Critics, Jay, 
Hew poor to ibis was Pindar*sflyU! 

Even thofe who caonot perhaps find in the Uthmian 
or Nemexan fongs what Antiquity has diipofed^tfaem to 
expecc, will at leaft fee that they are ill reprefented J)y 
fuch puny poetry; and all will determine that, if .thi$ 
be the old Theban flrain^ it is not worthy of revival. 

To the difproporcion and incongruity of Cowley^s 
fentiments muft be added the uncertainty and loofenefs 
of his meafures. He takes the liberty of ufing in any 
place a verfc of any lengthy from two fyllables to 
twelve. The verfes of Pindar have^ as he obferves, 
very little harmony to a modern ear ; .yet by examining 
the fyllables we perceive them to be regular, and have 
reafon enough for fuppofing that the ancient audiences 
were delighted with the found. The imitator ought 
therefoife to have adopted what he found, and to have 
added what was wanting; to have- preferved a con* 
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fianc return of the fame numbers^ and to have fupplied 
finoothnefs of tianfition and contiuuity of thought.. 

it is urged by Dr. Spcat^ that x}^ irregularity ofnum^ 
hers is the very ihin^vihxdn makes that kind ofpoefyfii 
fir all maimer offubjeSls. But he Ihould have remem- 
beredy that what is fit for every thing can fit nothing 
well. The great pleafiire of verfe arifes from the 
known meafure of the lines^ and uniform ftru£ture of 
the flanzas^ by which the voice is regulated^ and the 
memory relieved. 

If the Pindaric ftyle be, what Cowley thinks it, the 
Inghcft and nobleji kind of writing in verfsy it can be 
adapted only to high and noble fubjedb; and it will 
not be cafy to reconcile the poet with the critick, or 
to conceive how that can be the higheft kind of writ- 
ing in verie, which, according to Sprat, is chiefly ta 
he preferred for its near affinity to frofe. 

This lax and lawlefs verfification fb much concealed 
the deficiences of the barren, and flattered the lazinefs 
of the idle, that it immediately overfpread our bopks 
of poetry ; all the boys and girls caught the pleafing 
fidhion, and they that could do nothing elfe could 
write like Pindar. The rights of antiquity were in- 
vaded, and diforder tried to break into the Latin : a 
poem on the Sheldonian Theatre, in which all kinds 
of verie are ihaken together, is unhappily inferted in 
the Mufa Anglicana. Pindarifm prevailed above half 
a century ; but at lad died gradually away, and other 
imitations fupply its place. 

The Pindarique Odes have fo long enjoyed the 
higheft degree of poetical reputation, that I im 
not willing to difmifs them, with unabated cenfure; 
and furely though the mode of their compofition be er« 
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roneous^ yet many parts defcrve at leaft that admira* 
tion which is due to great comprehenfion of know- 
ledge, and great fertility of fancyV The thoughts 
are often new, and often ftriking ; but the greatncfs of 
one part is difgraced by the littlenefs of another ; and 
total negligence of languia^e gives the nobleft concep- 
tions the appearance of. a fabric auguft in the plan, 
but mean in the materials. Yet furely thofc verfe's are 
riot without a juft claim to praife ; of which \t may be 
faid with truth, that no man but Cowley could have 
written them. 
Lj J The Davideis now remains to be conlidered ; a poem 
which the author defigned to have extended to twelve 
books, merely, as he makes no fcruple of declaring, 
becaufe the iEneid had that number; but he had lei- 
iure or perfeverance only to write the third part. 
Epick poems have been left unfiniflied by Virgil, Sta- 
tius, Spenfer, and Cowley. That we have not the 
whole Davideis is, however, not nauch to be re- 
gretted ; tor in this undertaking Cowley is, tacitly at 
leaft, confefTecl to have mifcarried. There are not 
many examples of fo great a work, produced by ai^ 
author generally read, and generally praifed, that has 
crept through a century with fo little regard. What- 
ever is faid of Cowley, is meant of his oth^r works. 
Of the Davideis no mention is made ; it never appears 
* in books, nor emerges in converfatioru By the Spu* 
tator it has once been quoted, by Rymer it has once 
been praifed, and by Vrydeny in ^* Mac Flecknoe,*' it 
has once been imitated ; nor do I recolledt much other 
notice from its publication till now, in the whole fuc- 
Qeffion of Englilh literature. 
'''■ ' .-• '^ — Of 
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Of this filence and negleft, if the reafon be in- 
quired^ it will be found partly in the choice of the 
fubjedt, and partly in the performance of the work. 

Sacred Hiftory has* been always read with fubmiffive 
reverence, and an imagination over-awed and con- 
trolled. We have been ac«uftomed to acquiefce in 
the nakednefs and fimplicity of the authentic narrative, 
and to repofe on its veracity with fuch humble confi- 
dence, as fupprefTes curiofity. We go with the hif- 
torian as he goes, and ftop^with him when he ftops. 
All amplification is frivolous and vain ; all addition to 
that which is already fufiicient for the purpofes of re- 
ligion, feems not only ufelefs, but in fome degree pro» 
fane, 

. Such events as were produced by the vifible inter- 
pofition of Divine Power arc above the power, of hu» 
man genius to dignify. The miracle of Creation, 
however it may teem with images, is bcft defcribed 
with little diffufion of language : He /pake ibe wordy 
enitbrf were made. 

We are told that Saul was irouhUd with an evtlfpirit ; 
from this Cowley takes an opportunity of defcribing 
hell, and telling the hiftory of Lucifer, who was, he 
- fays. 

Once general of a gilded hofl of fprites. 

Like Hefper leading forth the fpangled nights ; 

Bvrt down like lightning, which him flruck, be ^ame, 

And roarM at his firft plunge into tlie flame. 

Lucifer makes a fpeech to the inferior agents of 
mifchief, in which there is fomething of heathenifm, 
and therefore of impropriety ; and, to give efficacy to 
^3 words, concludes by lalhing bis breqfi vfitb his long 

£ 4 IoUm 
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tail. Eiivy^ after a ^aufe^ fteps out^ and amqng 
other declarations of her zeal utters thefe^ lines : 

Do thou but threat, Joud ftorms fh^U make reply» 
iVnd thunder echo to the trembling iky. , 
Whilft raging Teas fwell to fo bold ah height^ 
'As ihall the fire's proud element affright. 
Th* old drudging Sun^ from his long- beaten way. 
Shall at thy voice fbrt, and mifguide flie day* 
The jocund orbs fhall break their meafbr'd pace» 
And ftubborn poles change their allotted placii» 
Heaven's gilded troops fhall flutter here and there^. 
leaving their boafting fpngs tuh*d to afpherew 

Every reader feels himfelf weary with this^ lifelefi 
talk of an allegorical Being. 

It is not only when the events art confeHedly mi^ 
culous^ that fancy and fidiion lofe th^ir eflk^: the 
whole fyflem of life, while the Theocracy wiis yet vi- 
fible, has an appearance fo diflfereht from all other 
fcenes of human action, that the reader of the Sacred 
Volume habitually confiders it as the peculiar mode of 
exidence of a diftindt fpecies of mankind, that lived 
and afked with manners uncommunicable ; fo that it is 
difficult even for imagination to place us in the ftate of 
them whofe flory is related, and by confequence their 
joys and griefs are not eafily adopted, nor can the at- 
tention be often interefted in any thing that befalls them. 

To the fubje£t thus originally indifpofed to the 
reception of poetical embellifhments, the writer 
brought little that could reconcile impatience, or at- 
tradt curiolity. Nothing can be nK)re difgufting than 
a narrative fpangled with conceits, and conceits are a^ 
that the Davideis fupplies. 

One of the great fources of poetical delight is defcr^-' 
tion, or the power of prefcnting piftures to the mind. 

Cowley 
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Cowley gives* lafefeDces inftead- of Imagtss^ and (hews 
not what may be fuppo(ed to have been feen^ but what 
thoughts the fight might have fuggefted. Wh^ Viiv 
gil defcd&s the ftone which Turnus lifted againft 
Mosas^ he fixes the attention on its bulk and weight : 

Saxum circumfpicit ingens, 
Saxnm antiquuitiy ingens, campo quod fortq jacebat 
Limes agro pofitus, litem ut difcerneret arvis. 

Cowley %s of the (lone with which Cain flew his '.^ 
brother, 

1 fawhim fling the ftone, as if he Hieant 
At once his murthcr and his monument. 

Of the fword taken from Goliah^ he fays^ ' ^^ ^ 

A fwoid kh pei9t^ that it was only fit 

To cut qS his great head that came with in 

Other poefs defcribe death by feme of its commflU 
appearances^^ Cowley (ays, with % teamed alluiton to 
ibpulchral lamps real or fabuk))^, 

'Twix^ his figltft ribs deep piercM the furious blade. 
And open'd wide thofe fecrM veilels where 
Life's light goes out^ when firfl they let in air* 

But he has allufions Yulgar as well as learned. In a 
viiionary (licceffion of kings : 

Joas at iirftdoes bright aod glorious fhow» 
In life*s frefh mom his fame does early crow. 

Defcrtbmg an undifciplined army^ after having faid 
with elegance^ 

His ibrdes feemM no army, but a crowd 
Heartlefs, nnarnpi'd, diforderly, and loud, 

be gives them a fit of the ague^ 

The 
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;: y The allufions however are not always to vulgar 
ihiop : he offends by exaggeration as much as by dt- 
minution : 



The king was plac'd alone, and o'er his head 

A well-wrought heaven of filk and gold was fpread. 

Whatever he writes is always polluted with fomc 
conceit : 

Where the fun*s fruitful beams give metals birth. 
Where he the growth of fatal gold does fee. 
Gold, which alone more influence has than he. 

In one pallage he ftarts a Hidden qv(eftionj| to the 
confuiion of pHilofophy ; 

Ye learned heads» whon^ ivy garlands grace. 
Why does that twining plant the oak embrace ? 
The oak, for courtlhip moft of all unfit. 
And rough as are the winds that fight with it* 

His expreffions have ibmetimes a degree of meannef$ 
that furpafTes expedtation : 

Nay, gentle guefts, he cries, fince now yonVe in. 
The ftory of your gallant friend begin. 

In a fimxle defcriptive of the Mornmg : 

As glimmcring-ftars jufk at th' approach of day, 
CalhierM by troops, at laft drop all away. 

The drefs of Gabriel deferves attention : 

He took for ikin a cloud moft foft and bright^ 
That e'er the midday fun picrc'd tl)rough with light. 
Upon his cheeks a lively blufh he fpread, 
Wafh'd from the morning beauties deepeft red; 
An harmlefs flattering meteor ihone for hair, 
' And fell adown his fhoulders with loofe care j 

f He cuts out a filk mande from the fke/, 

A ' Where the mofl fprightly azure plcw'd thcejcs^; 

This 
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This he with fiany vapours fprinkles all» 
Took* in their prime ere they grow ripe and &11 ; 
Of a new nunbow ere it fret or hdcy 
The choiceft piece cut out, a fcarfe is made, 

Tliis is a juft fpecimen of Cowle/s imagery : vAoL 
might in general expreffions be great and fordble^ he 
weakens and makes ridiculous by branching it into 
fmall parts. That Gabriel was invefled with the fofteft 
or brighteft colours of the iky, we might have been 
told^ and been difmifled to improve the idea in our 
cKfferent proportions of conception ; but Cowley could 
not let us go till he had related where Gabriel got firft 
his Ikin^ and then his mantle, then his lace, and then 
his fcarfe, and related it in the terms of the mercer 
and tkylor. 

Sometimes he indulges himfelf ina digreffion, always 
coqceiyecl with his natural exuberance, and commciilyp 
even where it is not long, continued till it is tedious: 

r th' library a few choice authors ftood» 

Yet 'twas well ftorM ; for ths^t fmall fiore was good; 

Writing, man's fpiritual phyfic, was not then 

Itfelf> as now, grown a difeafe of men. 

Learning (young virgin) but few fuitors knew ; 

The common proftitutc fhe lately grew, 

And with the fpurious brood loads now the prefs ; 

Laborious dFeiEts of idlenefs^ 

As the Davideis affords only four books, though in* 
tended to confift of twelve, there is no opportunity for 
fuch criticifms as Epick poems commonly fupply. The 
plan of the whole work is verj' imperfedtty ihewn by 
the third part. The duration of an unfinilhed a£tion 
cannot be known. Of characters either not yet intro- 
duced, or Ihewfl but upon few occafions, the full ex- 
^ ■ • tent 
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tent and the nicedifcriminations cannot be afcertained. 
The fable is plainly implex, formed rather from the 
Odyfley than the Uiad; and* many artifkt^ o£ di- 
verfification ace employed^, with the &iUi a£ a man ac- 
^lainted with the beft models. The paft i$ recalled by 
narration^ and the future anticipated by vifion ; hut he 
has been fo lavilh Qf his poetical art, that it is dilEcult 
to Imag^ how he could fill eight books more without 
praftifing again the fame modes, of difpoiing. his mat^ 
ter I and perhaps the perception of this gpowing in* 
cumbrance inclined him to flop* By this abruptiao^ 
poflerity loft more inflaidion than delight. If the 
continuation of the Davideis can be mifled, it is for 
the learning that had been diiiiiifed over: it, and the 

. ^ notes in which it had been explained. 

V Had not his charaftec^ beea.dcpia.ved like every other 
part by inoproper decoiations^ohey would have dderved 
uncommon praiie» He gives SaiiL both the body aiul 
mind of a hero : 

His way once chofe, Ire fefwasd thnxil o«tri|^. 
Nor turn'4 afide for danger or delight. 

And the difFcyrent beauties of the lofty Merah and the 
gentle Michol are very juftly conceived and ftrongly 
painted. 

Rymer has declared the Davidcis iiiperior to the 
Jcrufalem ofTaJfo^ "which/* fays he, *^ the poet, with 
*' all his care, has not totally purged from pedantry/* 
If by pedantry is meant that minute knowledge 
which is derived from particular fciences and ftudies, 
in oppofition to the general notions fupplied by a wide 
furvey of life and nature, Cowley certainly errs, by 
introducing pedantry far more frequently than Tdflbi 
I know not, indeed, why they flioyld be compared ; 
3 for 
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for the rcfemblahce of Cowley's work to Taflb^s is ody 
that they both exhibit the agency of celeftial ajkl in- 
fernal fpirits, in 'which however they differ widely ; 
for Cowley fuppofes them commonly to operate upon 
the mind by fuggeftion ; Ta£b repre&nts them as pro- 
ikiariag or dtiftrading ^events by external agoKy. 

Of paiticalar paflages that can be properly com* 
pared, I remember only the defcription. of Heaven, in 
which the. different manner of the two writefs is fuffi* 
^iently difcemible. Cowley's is fcarcely deicription^ 
vnlefs it be poflible to defcribe by negativos ; for he 
tells us only what there is not in. heaven. Taflb en- 
deavours to xeprefent the ^lendours and plelfuies of 
die Mgions of happinefs. Taflb aiibrd^l images, ani 
Cowley fentiments. It happem, however, that Taflb's 
defcription affords fbme reafbn for Rymer'^ ceofure* 
He fitys of the Supreme Being, 

H^ fotto i piedi e fate e la natura 
Mimftri humili, eU moto, e ch'il mifura. 

The fecond line has in it more of pedantry than per- 
haps can be found in any other ftanza of the poem. 

In the pcrufal of the Davideis, as of all Cowky^ 
works, we find wit and learning unprofitably fquan- 
dered. Attention has no relief; the affeftions are ne- 
ver moved; we are fometimes furprifed, but never 
delighted^ and find much to admire, but little to ap- 
prove. Still however it is the work of Cowley, of a 
mind capacious by nature, and replenifhed by ftudy. 

In the general review of Cowley's poetry it will be 
found, that he wrote with abundant fertility, but ne- 
gligent or unikilful felc&ion; with much thought; 
but with little imagery ) that he is never pathetick, 

and 
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and tardy fublime^ but always either ingenious . or 
learned^ dther acute or profound. 
It is faid by Denham in his elegy^ 

To him no author was unknown ; 
Yet what he writ was all his own. 

This wide poiition requires lefe limitation^ when it is 
affirmed of Cowley, than perhaps of any other poet — 
He read much, and yet borrowed little. 

His charaAer of writing was indeed not his own : 
he unhappily adopted that which was predominant. 
He faw a certain way to prefent praife, and not fuf&- 
ciently enquiring by what means the ancients have con- 
tinued to delight through all the changes of human 
manners^ he contented himfelf with a deciduous laurel, 
of which the verdure in its fpring was bright and gay, 
but which time has been continually ftealing from his 
brows. 

He was in his own time confidered as of unrivalled 
excellence. Clarendon reprefents him as having taken 
k flight beyond all that went before him ; and Milton 
is faid to have declared, that the three greateft Engliih 
poets were Spenfer, Shakfpeare, and Cowley. 

His manner he had in common with others : but 
his fentiments were his own. Upon every fubjeft he 
thought for himfelf; and fuch was his copioufnefs of 
knowledge, that fomething at once remote and appli- 
cable rulhed into his mind ; yet it is not likely that he 
always reje&ed a commodious idea merely becaufe ano- 
ther had ufed it : his known wealth was fo great, that 
he might have borrowed without lofs of credit. 

In his elegy on Sir Henry Wotton, the laft lines have 
fuch refemblance to the noble epigram of Grotius upon 
the death of Scaliger^ that I cannot but think them 

copied 
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copied from it^ though they are coj^ied by no fervile 
hand. 

Oi^e pafTage in his MJlrefs is fo apparently borrowed 
from Donne^ that he probably would not have written 
it, had it not mingled with his own thoughts, fo as 
that he did not perceive himfelf taking it from another. 

Although I think thou never found wttt be. 

Yet Tm refolvM to fearch for thee ; 

The fearch itfeif rewards the pains. 
So, though the chymic his great fecret mifs, 
(For neither it in Art nor Nature is) 

Yet things well worth his toil he gains : 

And does his ch,arge and labour pay 
With good unfought experiments by the way. 

COWLET, 

Some that havCs deeper digg'd Love's inine.than !« 
Say, where bis centric happinefs doth lie : 

I have lov^d) and got, and told ; 
But fhould I love, get, tell, till I were old^ 
I fhould not find that hidden myftery ; 

Ohy 'tis impofture all ; 
Ajid as no chymic yet th' elixir got, t j 

But glorifies his pregnant pot. 

If by the way to hiin befal 
Some odoriferous thing, or medicinal. 

So lovers dream a rich and long delight. 

But get a winter-feeming fummer's night« 

Jonfbn and Donne, as Dr. Hurd remarks, were then )•: 
in the higheft efleem. 

It is related by Qarendon, that Cowley always zor '^<\ 
knowledges his obligation to the learning and induftry ' 
of Jonfbn; but I have found no traces of Jonfon in his 
vrorks : to emulate Donne, appears to have been his pur- 
pofe; and from Donne he may have learned that famili- 
arity with religious images, and that light allufion to 
4 facred 
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&ored ibiqgSj by whic^ ijeadersiar IhcMt of 1an^ky;af« 
frequently offended ; and which would not be bomm'tfae 
prefent^age, whenctevotkm^ perhaps not more .fervent, 
is more ddtcate. 
' '? Having ^produced one paffageidkenfcy Cowley from 
' D(Mme, I will .recompenTe him 4>y anodier which 
Milton fe^ms to bave:borrawed£romlxi9u He fays 
of Groliah, 

'J \y< ^ His fpear, the trunk was of a lofty tree, 

Which Nature meant, feme tall fliip's m^ (houl4 be. 

Milton of Satan: 

His fpear, to oqual which the talleft pine 
Hewn on Norwegian hills, to be the maft 
-Offome great admiral, were but a wand, 
cHew^'dwith, 

His diaion was in bis own time cenfured as negligent. 
Hefeems not to have known^ or not tg have oonfidered 
that words being arbitary muft owe their »power.to af- 
fociation^ and have the influence, aodf^c only, which 
cuflom has given them. Language is the drefs of 
thought; and as the nobleft mien, or moft graceful ac- 
tion, would be degraded and obfcured by a, garb appro- 
priated to the grois employments of rufticks or me- 
chanicks ; fo'the moftherpick fentipients will lofe their 
efEcacy, and the mo^ fplendid ideas drop their magnifi*^ 
cence, if they are conveyed by words ufed cominordy 
upon low and trivial occafions, deb^fed by • vulgar 
mouths, and contaminated by inelegant applies^ 
tions« 

Truth indeed is always truth, and realbn is idway^s 
reafon; they have an intfinfick and imalterable v^ue, 
and wnAitute that ^iteUeftual gold which' defies de- 

ftruftion: 
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rfthiftion: but gald may be fo concealed in bafer rn^t* 
ter, that only a chymift can recover it; fenfe may be fo 
hidden in unrefined and pleWiah words, that none biit* 
f hilolbphers can diftinguilh it; and both may be fo 
buried in impurifcics, as liot to p4y thd Coft of their ex- 
traftion. 

The kliftioni being the vfehick of the thoughts, fitft b 
prefents itfelf to the intelledkual eye : and if the fir ft ap- 
j>earance pfferids, a further khowledge Is not often 
fought* Y^hatever prqfeffes to ^benefit by pleafingi 
muft pleafe at once. The pleafures of the rtiind im- 
ply fomething fudden and unexpefted; that whicli 
elevates muft always furprife. What is perceived 
by flow degrees may gratify us with confcioufnefs 
of Im^irovelnent^ but will never ftrike with the fenfe 
ifpleafure. 

Of all this, Cowley appears to liave been without 
knowledge, or without care. He makes no feledfcion 
of words, nor leeks any neatnefs of phrafe : he has no 
' elegances either l\icky or elaborate; as his endeavours 
•were rather to imprefs lenrcnces upon the underftand- 
ing than images on the fancy, he has few epithets, and 
thofe' fcattered without peculiar propriety of nice adap- 
tation. It feems to follow from the neceflity of the Tub- 
jeft, rather than the care of the writer, that the didtion 
of his hetoick poem is lefs farhiliat than that of his 
flighteft writings. HB has ^iven riot the fame num- 
bers, but the fame didtion, to tht gentle Anacreon and 
the tempeftuous Pindar. 

His verfification feerhs to have had very little oif his 

fcare; aiid if what he thinks be true, that his numbers 

kre unmufical only when they are ill read, the art of 

heading them ii'at prefent loft; for they are commonly 

Vol. II; ' f harfli 
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harih to niodern ears^ He has indeed niany not)le 
lines, fuch as the feeble care of WaHer never could pro- 
duce. The bulk of hts thoughts fometimes fwelled 
his verie to wiexp^ed and inevitatile grandeur; but 
his excellence of this kind is merely fortuitous ; he 
finks willingly down to his general carel6flhefs, and 
avoids with very little catre either meahnefs or af- 
^ pcrity- 
/ His contraftfons are often rugg^ ted faarfh l 

One flings a xnotint«iny and its riveri too 
Tom up with*t- 

His rhymes are very often made iyy pronouns or par- 
ticlesy or the like unimportant words, wEich difappoioe 
the ear, and deftroy the energy of the line. 

His combination of different meafures is^ fome- 
times diffi>nate and ttnpleafing; he joins veffes to- 
gether, of whi&h the foriAer does not Hide eadly into 
the latter. 

The words do and did, which fo much degrade ia 
preSknt eftimation the line that admits thdn, were in 
the tkne of Cowley little cenfurcd or avoided; how 
often he ufcd them, and with how bad an effeft, at kail 
to our ears, will appear by a paffage, in which every 
teader will lament to fee juft and noble thoughts de- 
frauded of their praife by Inelegance of language : 

Where honour or where confcience docs not blind. 

No other law ihall fhackle me ; 

Slave to niyfclf I neVrwill be ; 
iMor (hsdi my future a£tions bt confih'd 

Sy my own prefent mind. 
tVho by fefolves and vows ei^ag'd does ftand 

Foi^ days, that yet belong to fate, 
Does like an unthrift mortgage his eftate/ 

vtfon 
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ffcfore it falls iiito his hiiid, 
^ The bondman of the cioiftcr fo; 
AU that he 3&es receive does always owe. 
Aiid ftill is Tinie coiiies iii; It g6fes awiy; 
, Not to enjoy, Bttt deUts to pay ! 
Unhappy ilave, ind pjipil to i bell I 
Which hi« hoiirs' wbtfcas well as hours ddes tclli 
Unhappy till the lift, the kind releafing knell. 

^ His heroici lines are often fornlfed 6f monofyilibles ; S^'] 
but yet they ire fometimes fwbet arid fbnoroiis* 

HelaysoftheMeffiah, ; ^^^^ 

Round the whole earth bis drcid'M name Ihall found; 

jfud reach to iu^rlJs that mujl not yet be found. ^ 

In another place, bf David, - ^ 

Yet bid him go fccurely, when he fends ; 
*77j iaul that is hisfoe^ and €ue his friends. 
The man who has his Gody no aid can laick ; 
jind we fvbo bid him go, v;ill bring him back* 

Yet amidft his negligence he fometimes iCteriipted . ^' 
an improved and fcientifick verfification; of which 
it will be bed to give his own account fdbjoined to 
this line. 

Nor can the glory contain itfelf in th' cndlcfs Ipaee. 

** I am forty that it is neceflary to admoniih the mod ' -^ / 
** part of^eaders, that it is not by negligence that this 

verfe is fo loofe, long, and, as is were; vaft; it i^ to 

paint in thfe number the nature of the thing which it 
**defcribes, which I would have obferved in divers 
** othej places of this poem, thit elfe will pafs fof very 
** cai^efsverfes: as before, 

/ Arid ^n'^runs the neighbWing fields with violent iouYfe^ 

Fa "la 
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*' In the fecond book ; . 

Down a prictpicedeef^ down he ca/ls them all.^i-^ 
" —And, 

Jindfell a-down his Jhouldeis with loofe cart^ 
'^n the third, 

Bfafi was his helmet y his boots hrafs^ and o*er 
His hreqft a thick plate ofjirong brafs he wore, 

*** In the fourth. 

Like fome fair pine-o^er-looking atlth* ignobler wood* 

'' And, 

^omefrom the rocks caji themfelves down headlong. 

^^ And many more : but it is enough to inftance in a few* 
*^ The thing is, that the difpofition of words and num- 
" bers Ihould be fuch, as that, out of the order and found 
** of them, the things themfelves may be reprefented* 
** This the Greeks were not fo accurate as to bind them- 
•^^ felves to; neither have our Englifti poets obferved it, 
^^ for aught I can find. The Latins {qui mujas colunt 
.** feveriores) fometimes did it, and their prince, Virgil, 
** always : in whom the examples are innumerable, and 
*^ taken notice of by all judicious men, fo that it is fuper- 
^\ fluous to coUedt them." 

I know not whether he has, in many of f he.fe inftances, 
attained the teprefcntation or refemblance that hd pur- 
ppfes. Verfe can imitate only found dnd motion. A 
boundlefs verfe, a headlong verfe, and a verfe of brafs or 
oi Jlrorig brafs y fecm to conlprife very incongruous 
arid unfociable ideas. What there is peculiar in 
the found of the line expreffing loofe care, I cannot dif- 
cover; nor why the pine is taller m an Alexandrine than 
in lien fyllables. 

butj. 
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But, not to defraud him of his due praife, he ha5 Vv ^V 
given one example of reprefentative verfification, 
which perhaps no other Engliih line can equal ; 

Begin, be bold, and venture to be wife. 

He who defers this work from day to day, 

Does on a river's bank expcfting ftay 

Till the whole ftream that ftopp'd him fhall be gone. 

Which rufis^ and as it runs ^ /or tverjhall run on. 

Cowley was, I believe, the firft poet that mingled 
Alexandrines at pleafure with the common heroick of 
ten fyllables, and from him Dryden borrowed the prac- 
tice, whether ornamental or licentious. He confidered 
the verfe of twelve fyllables as elevated and majeftick^ 
and has therefore deviated into that meafiire when he 
fuppofes the voice heard of the Supreme Being. 

The Author of the Davideisi^ comijiended by Dryden 
for having written it In couplets, becaufe he difcovered 
that any ftafF was too lyrical for an heroick poem; 
but this feems to have been known before by May 
and SapuljSj the tranllators of the Pharlklia and th? 
Metamorphofes. 

In the Davideis are fome hemlftlchs, or verfes left im- 
perfeftby the author, in imitation of Virgil, whom he 
fuppofes not to have intended to complete them : that 
this opinion is erroneous, may be probably concluded, 
becaufe this truncation is imitated by no fubfequent 
Roman poet; becaufe Virgil himfelf filled up one bro- 
ken line in the heat of recitation; becaufe in one the 
ienfe is now unfiniihed ; and becaufe all that can be done 
by a brpken verfe, a line interfedted by a cafura and a 
fiill flop will equally efFedt. 

Of triplets in his Davideis he makes no ufe, and per- 
liaps did not at firft think them allowable; but he ap- 

F3 pears 
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pears afterwards to have changed h^s mind, for in the 
verfes on the government of Cromwell he inferts then> 
liberally with great happinefs. 

^' \J'" After fo much criticifin on his Po^ms, the Eflays 
which accompany thenx muft not be forgotten. What 
is faid by Sprat of his convcrfation, that no man could 
draiy from it any fufpicion of his excellence in poetry, 
may be applied to thefe compofitions* No author cveif 
kept his yerfe and his profe at a greater diflance from 
each other. His thoughts are natural, aiitd his ftyle has 
a imooth and placid equability^ which has never yet 
obtained its due commendation. Nothing is far-fought, 
or hard-laboure^; but all is eafy yirithout . feeblenefs^ 
and familiar without grofsnefs. 

It has been obferved by Felton, in his Eflay on the 
Claflicks, that Cowley was beloved by ey^ry Mufe that 

'^ he courted ; and that he has rivaled the Ancients in every 
kind of poetry but tragedy. ^ 
(^7 It may be affirmed, without apy epcomiaftick fervouri 
that he brought to his poetick labours a mind replete with 
learning, and that his pages are embellilhed with all the 
ornaments which books could fupply; that he was the 
firft who imparted to Englilh numbers the enthyfi^fiu of 
the greater ode, and the gaiety of the lefs; that he was 
equally qualified for fpritely fallies, and for lofty flights ; 
that he was among thofe who freed tranflation from fer- 
vility, and, inftead of following his aythor at a diftancCji 
walked by his fide; and that if heleft verfificationyet 
improvable, he left likewile from time to time fuch 
fpecimens of excellence as enabled fucceeding poets t^ 
improve it. 
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OF Sir JOHN PPNHAM very little is knowft 
but what is related of him by Wood, or by 
himfelf. 

He was bora at Dublin in ; 6 15} th^ Pqly (on of Sir 
John Denham, of Little Horfely in Eflex, then chief 
baron of the Exchequer in Ireland *, and of Eleanor^ 
daughter of Sir Garret More baron of Mellefibnt. 

Two years afterwards, his father, being made one of 
the barons of the Exchequer in England, brought 
him away frona his pative country, and educated hiqi 
in London. 

In 1 63 1 he was fent to Oxford, where he was confi- ^ 
dered ^^ as a dreamily young man, given more tp dice 
'* and cards than ftudy ;'' and therefore gave no prog- 
nofticksofhis future eminence; npr was fufpedted to 
conceal, under fluggifhnefs and laxity, a genius bora to 
improve the literature of his country, 

♦ In Dugdale*8 Orig. Jur. the name of John Denham occurs, a 
pui&c Baron of the Exchequer at Weftminftcr, conflituted 15 Jac. 
A, D/1617, before which time, as Wood relates, he had been 
promoted to the office of Chief Baron of the Irifti £3(chequer« 
There are fundry of lus arguments in *• Coke*s Reports/* 

F4 Whca 
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When he was, three years afterwards, removed to^ 
Lincoln's Inn, he profecuted the common law with fuf- 
ficient appearance of application; yet did not lofehis 
propenfity to cards and dice; but was very often plun- 
dered by gamefters. 

Being feverely reproved for this folly, he profeffed, 
and perhaps believed, himfelf reclaimed; and to teftify 
the fincerity of his repentance, wrote and puWiflxed ".-A^n 
*' Eflay upon Graming.** 

He feems to have divided his ftudies between law and 
poetry; for, in 1636, he tranflated the fecond book of 
the jEneid, 

Two years after, his father died; and then, notwith* 
Handing his refolutions and profeffions, he returned 
again to the vice of gaming, and loft feveral thoufand 
pounds that had been left him. 

In 1 63 1, hepublilhed " The Sophy." This feems 
to have given him his firft hold of the publick atten- 
tion; for Waller remarked, " that he broke out like the 
^^ Irilh rebellion threefcorc thoufand ftrong when no- 
** body was aware, or in the leaft fufpefted it:'* an ob- 
fervation which coujd have had no propriety, had his 
poetical abilities been known before. 

He was after that pricked for iheriff of Surrey, 
and made governor of Farnham Caftle for the king; 
but he foon refigned that charge,' and retreated to 
Oxford, where, in 1643, he publilhed "' Cooper'si 
"HilU" 

This poem had fuch reputation as to excite the com- 
mon artifice by which envy degrades excellence. A re- 
port was fpread, that the performance was not his own, 
but that he had bought it of a vicar for forty pounds. 
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The fame attempt was made to rob Addifon cf his 
Cato, and pope of his Effay on Criticifm *. 

In 1647, the diflrefles of the royal family required / Z 
him to engage in more dangerous employments. He 
was entrufted by the queen with a meflage to the king; 
and, by whatever means, fo far foftened the ferocity of 
Hugh Peters, that by his interceflion, admifSon was 
procured.. Of the king'-s condefcenfion he has given 
an account in the dedication of his works. 

He was afterwards employed in carrying on the king'3 
correipondence; and, as h^ fays, difcharged this office 
with great fafety to the royalifts : and being accidentally 
difcovered by the adverfe party's knowledge of Mr. 
Cowley's hand, he efcaped happily both for himfclf and 
his friends. 

He was yet engaged in a greater undertaking. In 
April 1648, he conveyed James the duke of York from 
London into France, and delivered him there to the 
Queen and prince of Wales. This year he publiflied . 
his tranflation of " Cato Major/' 

He now refided in France, as one of the followers of 
the exiled king; and, to divert the melancholy of 
their condition, was fometimes enjoined by his mailer 
to write occafional verfes; one of which amufements 
was probably his ode or fong upon the Embaffy to 
Poland, by which he and lord Crofts procured a con- 
tribution of ten thoufand pounds from the Scotch, 
that wandered over that kingdom. Poland was at 
that time very much frequented by itinerant 
traders, who, in a country of very little commerce 
and of great extent, where every man refided on his 
©wn eftate, contributed very much to the accommoda- 

* A»d Swift of his " Talc of a Tub,* 

tion 
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flop of li^5 hiY bringmg to every man's hou& thcf^ 
litfle necefTaries which it was very inconvenient to 
want, and very iroublefbme to fetch, I have formerly 
read, withQi)t nilfch refl«&ion> of the multitude of 
Scotchmen th^t travelled with (heir wares in Poland ; 
and that their numbers were not final}, the fyccefs o{^ 
this negotiation gives fviificient evidence. 

About this time, what eftate the war and the game** 
fters had left him was fold, by order of the parliament } 
and when, in 1652, he returned to jp^ngland, he was 
^tertained by the earl of Pembroke. 

Of thq next years of his life there is no aqcount. 
At the R^ftoration he obtained^ that which niany 
fnifTedj, the reward of his loyalty; being made fur^ 
yeyor of the king's buildings *, and dignified with the 
prder of the Bath. He feems now to hav« leame4 
fome attention to money ; for Wood fays, that he got 
by his place feven thoufand pounds. 

After the Reftoration he wrote the poem on Pru- 
dence and Jufticc, and perhap« fome of his other 
pieces : and as he appears, whenever any ferious quef- 
tion comes before him, to have been a man of piety, 
he confecrated his poetical powers to religion, and 
fnade a metrical verfion of thepfalms of David. In 
f his attempt he has failed ; but, in fiicred poetry wh<) 
^asi fuccceded ? ^ 

It might be hoped that the favolir of his mailer an4 
efteem of the publick would now make him happy. 
But human felicity is fhort and uncertain ; a fecond 

* In the room of Inigo Jones. It does not appear that he had 
a^^y ikill in architedhire, but rather, that he was affifted in hia 
pfficc by Dr. (afterwards Sir Chriftopher) Wren, who fucocedcd 
him in it. Biogr. £rit. Art* V/&£ii. 

nuirriage 
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carriage brought upon him fia mqcb dirquiet;^ as for 
a time difordered his underftanding ; an4 Butler lam« 
poon'd him for his lunacy. I know not whether the 
malignant lines were then made publick^ nor what pro- 
vocation inpited B^er to dp that which np |>rovocatio]( 
pan pxcufe. 

His fren:5y laft^ not long ; and he Ijbcms to have ^^ 
regained hi; full force of mind ; for he wrote after-t 
wards his excellent poem upon the death of Cowley, 
whom l^e was not long to furvive ; for on the t9th of 
March, 1688, h^ was buried by his fide, 

DENHAM i$ 4cfcrvpdly coufidered as one of the 
fathers of Engliih poetry. " Denham and Waller,^ 
fays Prior, '^ improved our verfificationi and Dryden 
M perfected it/' He has given fpecimens of various 
^ompofition^ defcriptive^ ludicrous^ didaftick^ and 
fublime« 

He appears to have had, in cominon with almoft all 
jpankind, the ambition of being upon proper occafionls 
a merry fellow f and in common with moft of them to 
have l?een by nature, or by early habits, debarred from 
it. Nothing is lefs exhilarating than the ludicrouf- 
ncfs of Denham ; He does not fail for want of ef- 
forts : he is familiar^ he is grofs; but he is never 
merry, un|efs the *^ Speech againft peace in the clofe 
" Committee'* be excepted. For grave burlefque, 
however, his imitation of Davenant ihews him to 
have been well qualified. 

Of his more elevated occafional poems there is per- 
haps none that does not deferve commendation* In 
the verfes to Fletcher, we have an image th^t has 
£nce been adopted ; 

« But 
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'** But whither am I ftray*d ? I need not raifd 

^' Trophies to thee from other mens difpraife ; 

" Nor is thy fame on leflcr ruins buik, 

** Nor need thy jufter title the foul guilt 

** Of caftern kings, who,, to fecure their reign, 

*• Muft have their brothers, fons, and kindred flain.** ' 
r^ / J. , ' . 

After Denham, Orrery, in one of his prologues, 

" Poets s^re fultans, if they had their wiU ; 
** For every author would his brotli^er kill.*' 

And Pope, 

** Should fuch a man, too fond to rule alone, 
" Bear like the Turk no brother near the throne." 

But this is not the beft of his little pieces : it is 
excelled by his poem to Fanibaw, and his elegy on 
Cowley, 

His praife of Fanfh^w's verfionof Guarini, contains 
a vtery fpritely and jydicioijs charter of a good 
tranflator : 

" That fervile path thou nobly doft decline, 

" Of tracing word by word, and line by line. 

^* Thofeare the labour'd births of flavifli brains^ 

^* Not the efFeft of poetry, but pains ; 

^* Cheap vulgar arts, whofe narrownefs affords 

*« No flight for thoughts, but poorly ftick at words, 

♦* A new and nobler way thpu doft purfue, 

** To make tranflations and tranflators too. 

<* They but preferve the alhes, thou the flame, 

<* True to his fenfe, but truer to his fame." 

The excellence of thefe lines is greater, as the truth 
which they contain was not at that time generally 
known. 

His poem on the death of Cowley was hislaft, and, 
among his Ihorter works, his beft performance : the 
numbers are mufical, 3.nd the thoughts are juftJ 

" CoopZR*^ 
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** (Cooper's Hill" is the work that confers upon him / 
the rank and dignity of an original author. He feems 
to have been, at leaft among us, the author of a fpc- 
des of compofition that may be denominated local 
foetryy of which the fundamental fubjeft is fome par* 
ticular landfchape, to be poetically dtfcribed, With 
the addition of fuch embellilhments as may be fop- 
plied by hiftorical retrofpeftion or incidental medi- 
tation. 

To trace a new fcheme of poetry has ih if felf a icery 
high claim to praife, and its praife is yet more when 
it is apparently copied by Garth and Pope * ; after 
'whofe ndmes little will be gained, by an enumeration 
of fmaller poets, that have left fcarcea comer of the 
liland not dignified either by rhyme, or blank vcrfe. 

*' Cooper's Hill,** if it be malicioufly infpefted, 
will not be found without its faults. The digreffions 
are too long, the morality too frequent, and the fen- 
timents fometimcs fuch as will not bear a rigorous en- 
quiry. 

The four verfes, which, fince Dryden has com- 
mended them, almoft every writer for a century paft 
has imitated, afe generally known : 

** O could I flow like thee, and make diy ftream 
♦* My great example, as it is my theme ! 
** Though deep, yet clear ; though gentle, yet not dull ; 
*• Strong witliout rage, without o cr-flovving full.'* 

The lines are in themfelves not perfeft ; for moft of 
the words, thus artfully oppofcd, are to be undcrftood 
fimply on one fide of the comparifon, and metapho* 
rically on the. other ; and if there be any language , 

♦ By Garth, In his ** Poem on Clarcmont/* and by Pope, in bit 
"WindfarForcft.** 

which 
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vhich does not escprefs intelledual operations l3y mfl« 
terial ipiages^ into that language they cannot be 
trdnllated. But fo much meaning is comprized in fy 
few Words ; the particulars of refemblanCe are fo per- 
Ipicacioufly coUefted, and every mode of excellence 
feparated from its adjacent fault by fo nice a line of 
limitation ; the different parts of the fentence are f6 
accurately adjufted j and the flow of the laft couplet is 
{o finooth and fweet ; that the pailage^ however cele- 
brated, has not been praifed above its merit. It ha^' 
beauty peculiar to itfelf, and muft be numbered among 
thofe felicities which cannot be produced at will by 
wit and labour, but muft ariie unexpedtcdly in fome 
, hdur propitious to poetry. 
J ; He appears to have been one of the firft that under- 
ftood the necefSty of emancipating tranflation from 
the drudgery of counting lines and interpfeting (ingle 
words. How much this fervile pradtice obfcured the 
cleareft and deformed the moft beautiful parts of the 
ancient authors^ may be difcovered by i perufal of our 
earlier vcrfions ; fome of them the works of men well 
qualified, not only by critical knowledge, but by po- 
etical genius, who yet, by a miftaken ambition of ex-^ 
aftnefs, degraded at once their originals and them- 
felves. 

Denham faw the better way, but his not ptirfued it 
with great fuccefs. His verfions of Virgil are not 
pleafing; but they taught Dryden to pleafe better. 
His poetical imitation of Tully on ** Old Age** his 
neither the clearnefs of profe, not the fpritelinefs of 
poetry. 

The " ftrength of Denham,'* which Pope fd em* 
phatically mentions^ is to be found in many Ibes and 

Couplets^ 
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eoilpi^tSy which convey much meaning m few wotds^ 
mid exhibit the fentinient with more weight than bulk; 

On th6 Thames. 

^< Though ^iththofeftreams he lio refetnbtance hold, 
*' IVhefe foam is aiiiber^ and their gravel gold ; 
** His gcnuirie add Icfs guilty wealth t* explore, 
** Search not his bottom, but furvey bis fliore/' 

On Strafford. 

^^ Has wifdom fucfa, at once it did appear 
• ^* Three kingdoms wonder, and three kingdoms fear ; 
'* While iingle he flood forth^ and feem'd although 
'** Each had an army, as an equal foe; 
«* Suphwas his force ef eloquence, to lixake 
** The hearers more concerned than he that fpake; 
'* Eich fcem'd to aft tfaatj^art he came to fee, 
^* And none wtu more a looker-on than he ; 
' '* So did he move our pafilons, fome were known 
*^ To\^ilh, for the defence, the crime their own; 
** Now private pity ftrove ip«^ith pubDck hate, 
♦« JK^eafOn with rs^, and eloquence with &te.'* 

On Cowley^ 

^^ Td him no author was unknown^ 

** Yet what he wrote was all his own ; 

•* Horace's wit, and Virgirs ftate, 

*^ Hedidnot fteal, but emulate ( 

•• And when he would like them appe:ir^ 

^* Their garb, but not their cloaths, did wear." 

As one of Dcnham^ principal claims to the regard 
of pofterity arifes from his improvement of our num- 
bers, his verlification ought to be confidered. It will 
afford that pleafure which arifes from the obfervation 
of a man of judgement naturally right forfakingbad 

copies 
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copies by degrees, and advancing towards a bet-» 
ter praftice, as he gains more confidence in Iiim- 
felf. 

In his tranflation of Virgil, written y^hsti he was 
about twenty-one years old, may be (till found the old 
manner of coiitihuihg the fenfe ungracefully from verfe 
to verfe# 

" Then aU thofe 
** Who in the dark our fury did efcape, 
** Returning, know our borrowed amis, arid fliapcj 
" And differing dialed : then thcirnumbers fwell 
** And grow upon us ; firft Chorcebus fell 
*• Before Minerva's altar ; next did bleed 
•• Juft Ripheus, whom no Trojan did exceed 
** In virttiei yet the gods his fate decreed. 
** Then Hypanis and Dytnas, wouildedby 
•* Tlieir friends ; nor thee; Pantheus, thy piety, 
** Norconfecrated mitre, from the fame 
«* 111 fate could fave ; my country's fdrleral flartl^ 
*• And Troy's cold aflies I atteft, and call 
•* To witnefs for myfelf, that in their fall 
•* No foes, or death, nor danger I declin'd, 
** Did and deferv'd no iefs, my fate to find." 

From this kind of concatenated metre he afterward^ 
reframed, and taught his followers the art of conclud-^ 
ing their fenfe in couplets; which has perhaps been 
with rather too much conflancy purfued* 

This pafTage exhibits one of thofe triplets Which are 
not infrequent in this firfl efTay, but which it is to be 
fuppofed his maturer judgement difapproved, (ince in 
his latter works he has totally forborn them. 

His rhymes are fuch as feem found without difficultj^, 
ky following the fenfe; and are for the moft parf zi 
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exift at icaft as thofe of other poets, though now 
and then the reader is ihifted off with what he can 
get* 

*^0 how trans/or m'df 
«< How ili«oh unlike UutHedori who remrn^d 
«' Clad in Achillea' fpoik! 

Andagam: 

« From thence a thonfand leiler p6ets/prung^ 
** Like petty priiices from the fall of Rome.'* 

Sometimes the weight of rhyme is laid upon a wofd 
too feeble to fuftain it ; 

" Troy confounded falls 
** From all her glories : if it might have ftood 
*• By any power, by this right hand ViJhou*d„ 

** —And though my outward ftate misfortune hath 
" Depreftthas low, it cannot reach my faith.*' 

** —-Thus by his fraud and our own faith overcome) 

** A feigned tear deftroys us, againft Viiha)^ 

'* Tydidcs nor Achilles eould prevail, 

^< Nor ten years conflid, nor a thoufandfail." 

He is not very careful to vary the ends of his vcr- 
fes: in one pafls^e the word die rhimes three couplets 
infix. 

Moftofthefe petty faults are in his firft produdions^ 
when he was lefs fkilful, or at lead lefs dexterous in the 
uie of words; and though they had been more frequent 
they could only have leffened the grace, not the ftrength 
of his compofition. He is one of the writers that im- 
proved our tafte^ and advanced our language, and 
whom we ought therefore to read with gratitude^ 
though, having done much, he left much to do. 

VouIL G MILTON* 
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TH E Life of Milton has been already written in 
fo many forms, and with fuch minute enquiry, 
that I might perhaps more properly have contented 
myfelf with the addition of a few notes to Mr. Fenton's 
elegant Abridgement, but that a new narrative was 
thought neceffary to the uniformity of this edition. 

JOHN MILTON was by birth a gentleman, de- 
fcended from the proprietors of Milton near Thame in 
Oxfordfhire, one of whom forfeited his eftate in the 
times of York and Lancafter. Which fide he took I 
know not; his dcfcendant inherited no veneration for the 
White Rofe, 

His grandfather John was- keeper of the foreft 
of Shotover, a zealous papift, who difmheritcd 
his fon, becaufe he had forfeken the religion of his 
ancestors. 

- His father, John, who was the fon difinherited, had 
recourfe for his fupport to the pr&feffion of a fcrivenei*- 

He 
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Vie was a man eminent for his (kill in mufict * j laany 
of his compofitions being ftill to be found; and his ce« 
pucation in his profcflion was fuch, that he grew rich, 
and retired to an eflate. He had probably more than^ 
common literature^ as his fon addrefles him in one of 
his moft elaborate Latin poems, , He married a gen- 
tlewoman of the name of Cafton, a Welfli family, by 
whom he had two fons, John the poet, and Chriftopher ' 
who ftudied the law, and adhered, as the law taught 
him^ to the King^s party, for which he was awhile per- 
fecuted ; but having, by his brother's intereft, obtained 
permiflion to live in quiet, he fupportcdhimfelffo ho- 
nourably by chamber-praftice, that foon after the accef- 
fionof King James, he was knighted and made a Judge; 
but, his confthution being too weak for bufinefs, he re- 
tired before any difrepucable compliances became ne- 
ceffafy -f^. 

He had likewife a daughter Anne, whom he married 
with a confiderable fortune to Edward Philips, who 
came from Shrewibury, and rofe in the Crown-office to 
be iec(»)dary : by him Ihe had two fons, John and Ed- 
ward J, who were educated by the poet, and from 

whom 

* Indeed fo eminent as to rank among the firft pradlcal cooa* 
pofert in his time. Philips, mentioned in the next page, £iyit 
tliac for a compofttion of his he was prefented by a Polifli prince 
with a gold medal and chain. An anthem of his compoiing may 
be fcen m *• The Gchcral Hiflory of the Science and Praftice of 
•* Mufic, 4to.*' 1776, vol. III. page 369. 

f As a judge he was not eminent; not a iingte didum of his is 
recorded in any report book of his time ; nor does his name appear,- 
iave among thofe of the other judges to tl>e allowance of Carter*i| 
and another volume or two of contemporary reports* 

J It is from the latter of tbefe two perfons alone, that we derive 
the particulars of MiUon*s doraeftic manners, and theft are <««- 

G 2 hibitod 
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whom is derived the only authenttck account of his do^ 
xheftic mariners. 

John, the poet, Was horn in his ftther's hoafey 2t 
the Spread-Eagle in Bread-ftreet, Dec. g, 1608, be* 
tween fix and fevea in the morning. His father ap* 
pears to have been very folicitous about his education ; 
for he was inftruflied at firft by private tuition under 
the care of Thomas Young, who was afterwards chap- 
lain to the Englilh merchants at Hamburgh ; and of 
whcHii we have reafon to thiilk well, fince his fcholar 
f eonfidered him as worthy of an epiftolary Elegy. 

He was then fent to St. Paul's Sc^l^ under the car© 
of Mr. Gill; and removed, in ttte beginning of his 

bibited.ia a life of likn prefixed tontraafittSon of hit *^ State Lct- 
^<^rs^ 1^4*. lamo.y The two perfeof aboveflaeationcd werr 

men of literature, and are noticed by Wood. Edward, after hay* 
ing been a fludent of Magdalen hall, Oxford, becaoae tutor to the 
Ion 6f'Mr. John Evelyn, of Sky's caurt, and after that to the fona 
M ftrtidry peribnB of -quality, and alio to Ifabdla, the daughter of 
lord Arlington, afterwanif duchels of Grafeoa ; but at length hr 
tobk lip the trade of a writer and tranflator of books for a liveli- 
hood. Among other works he compiled a Didtionary, entitled, *• A 
'* new VVoi-W of Words'," which, till the publication of Bailey's, 
Aftighi'be deemed the beft in our language; he was aUb the coff- 
tinuator of ^* Sir Richard Baker's Qironicle'* to the reftoration of 
Charles II. and, haying the ufe of the duke of Albemarle^ pa- 
t>ers, has related the occurrences of that great event, but in a way 
that gave great offence to bilhop Nicolfon, who, with his ufual 
^pertty, afTerts that ambition and flattery carried hini> beyond 
Vrilti^ andhis copy. He appears to have been a friend to the royal 
cstnit ; but his Ix-other John inherited the political, thoagh not the 
VcHgioiis principles of his oncle: he wrote •^ Maronides, or 'two 
'*« books of A^irgii trSnflated into burtefque verfe," pamphlets, and 
'fiatidty things of fmail account at this day, and is thus defcribed 
by Wood : ^* A inan of very loofe principles, atheiftical, forfaket 
'^* his wife and children, makes no provifioa for them.'' Atheo. 
'Gxon, ad edit. vol^II. 1x16^ etfe^ 

£zteench 
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fizteenth yesir, to Chrift's College in C^bridggp^ vV% 
he entered a fizar, Feb* 12, 1624. 

He was at this time emineatly ikiUed in the Latia 
tongue ; and he himfdf^ by annexixig the dates to his 
firft oompofitionsy a boafl of which the leambd PqIU 
Hon had givdb him an example. Teems to oommen^ 
the earline& of his own pro€cienf:y to the notice Q§ 
pofterity. But the produds of his vernal fertility h^^ 
been furpafled by many, wd pgrticuliirly by his qpn* 
temporary Cowley. Of the powers of the iBind if i> 
difficult to fiorm an eftiniate : many h^ve excelled Mil- 
ton in their firfl eifays, who never roie to worlds Ukc 
ParadifeLoft. 

At fifteen, a date which he ufes till h^ is fixteen^ he 
tranflated or verfified two Pfalms, 1 14 and 136^ which 
he thought worthy of the publick eye ; but they raife 
no great expeAations : they would in any numerous 
fchool have obtained praife, but not excited wonder. 

Many of his elegies appear to have been written in 
his eighteenth year, by which it appears that he had 
then read the Roman authors with very pice difcern- 
ment. I once heard Mr. Hampton, the tranilator of 
Polybius, remark what I think is true, that ^ilton 
was the firft Englilbman who, after the revival of let- 
ters, wrote Latin verfes with claffick elegance. If any 
exceptions can be made, they are very few : Haddon and 
Afcham, the pride of Elizabeth's reign, however they 
may have fiicceeded in profe, no fooner attempt verfes 
than they provoke derifion. If we produced any thing 
worthy of notice before the elegies of Milton, it was 
perhaps Alabafter*$ Roxana. 

Of thefe exercifes which the rules of the Univerfity 
required, fome were publiflied by him in his maturtf 
years. They had been undoubtedly applauded ; for 

G 3 ^ they 
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they wer« fuch as few can perform : yet there is rea^" 
fon to CxSptSt th^t he was regarded in his college with 
ho great fondnefs. That he obtained no fcllowfliip is 
certain ; but the unkindncfs with which he was treated 
was not merely negative. I am afhamed to relate what 
1 fear is true, that Milton was one of the laft ftudents 
Jn either univerfity that fxaffered the publick indignity 
of corporal correftion. 

It was, in the violence of controverfial hoftility, ob- 
jected to him, tiiat he was expelled : this he fteadily 
denies, and it was apparently not true ; but it feems 
plain fyora ^xis own verfes to Diodatiy that he h^d in- 
cvirred Rujlication; a temporary diliniffion iRtio tho 
country, widi perhaps tl^c Jofs of ^ term ; 

Me tenet urbs reflu& q\^aLn\ Thapnefis alluit un^a, 

Mecjue nee invitum patria dxUcis habet. 
tarn nee anindiferum ipihi cura revifere C^ipuma 

Ncc duduqa veiiti me iarh angit amor.—. 
Nee dur| libet ufque minsis perferre magifb'u 
^JUafiteraque ingenio non fubcunda meq. 
Si fit hoc txUium patrias adiifle penates, 

£t vacuum curis otia grata fequi, 
Non ego vcj frofugi nomen fortcmve recufo, 

Laetus et emld conditione fruor. 

I can^iot find any meanbg but this, which even kind- 
nefs and reverence c^n give \o the term, vetiti larU, 
** a habitation fron^ which he is excli^ded ;"" or how 
exile can be otherwifc interpreted. H^ declares yet 
more, that he is weary of enduring tbe tbre^its of a rigo^ 
rous mafier^ and fomefbing elfe^ which a temper like hit 
fonnot undergo.. What was more than threat was pro- 
bably ptinifliment. This poem, which mentions his 
(^le, proves likcwife tj^^at if was not perpetual ; for i% 

^on"». 
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concludes with a refolution of returning fome time to 
Cambridge. And it may be conjeftured from the willing- 
nefs with which he has perpetuated the memory of his 
e^cile^ that its caufe was fuch as gave him no Ihame. 

He took both the ufual degrees ; that of Batchelor 
b 16^8, and that of Mafler in 1632 ; but he left the 
univerfity with no kindnefs for its inftitution, alienated 
pithcr by the injudicious feverity of his governors, or 
his own captious perverfenefs. The caufe cannot now 
be known, but the effedt appears in his writings. His 
fcheme of education, infcribed to Hartlit, fuperfede^ 
all academical inftrudtion, being intended to comprife 
the whole time which men ufually fpend in literature, 
from their entrance upon grammar, iill they proceed^ as 
ii is called^ mafiers of arts. And in his Difcourfe on ike 
likeliefi H^ay to remove Hirelings out of the Church j he in- 
gcnioufly propels, that the profits of the lands forfeited 
by the all for fuperfiitious ufes^ fbould he applied to fuch 
academies all over the land, where languages and arts may 
be taught together ; fa that y cut h may be at once brought 
up J to a competency of learning and an honejl trade, by 
which means fuch of them as had the gift^ being enabled to 
fupport them/elves {without tithes) by the latter^ may^ by 
she help of the farmer y become zvor thy preachers • 

One of his objedtions to academical education, as it 
was then condudted, is, that men defigncd for orders 
in the Church were permitted to aft plays, writhing 
and unboning their clergy limbs to all tbeantick and difho-^ 
nefl gtftures ofTrincalos, buffoens and bawds, froftituting 
the fbame of that minijlry which they had^ or were, near 
.havings to the eyes of courtiers and courtladies, their grooms 
mnd mademoifdles *. This 

* This paiTage, it may be Aippofed, was d ccnfurcof the practice 
gf a^iug plays iu the unirer&ties, of whieh the inftuiccs arc many. 
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This Is fufEciendy pepviih in a man^ i^, wliea h^ 
mentions his exile from the college, relates, wiich great 
luxuriance, the comppafation which the pleafores of 
the theatre afford him. Plays were (tierefpre oply crir 
ihinal when they were a£ked by academickSt 

He went to the ijniverfity with a defign of entering 
into the church, but in time altered his mind ; for he 
declared, that whoever became a clergyman muft ^^ fub- 
** fcribe flave, and take an oath withal, which, unlef^ 
^* he took with a confcience that ca^ld retch, he muft 
^^ ftraigbt perjure himfelf. Hi thought it better to 
f^ prefer a blamelefs filence before ;he office of fpeak- 
f^ ing, bought and begun .with feryityde a&d for- 
f^ fwearing/* 

Thefe expreffions aip, I f}nd, applied to the fubfcrip- 
tion of the Articles ; but it feems more probable that 
they rel?ite to canonical obedience. I know not any 
l^f the Articles which feem to thwart his opiniops : but 
the thoughts of obedience, whether canonical pr civil^ 
raifed his indignation. 

His unwillingnefs to engage in the miniftiy, perhaps 
not yet advanced to a fettled refolution of declining it, 
appears in a letter to one of his friends, who had rer 
proved his fufpended and dilatory life, which he feems 
to have imputed to an infatiable curiofity, and fantaftick 
luxury of various kAowledgc. To this he writes a cocJ 

^Q 1566 was reprefented before queen Elizabeth in the hall of 
Cbrifi church college^ Oxford, by the fcbolarf thereof, the oomedf 
of Paleixion : nd 4rcite» written by Richard Eflw^ds, mailer of the 
royal chapel children ; and afterwards^ before king James L at Tri- 
liity college, Cambridge, the comedy of Ignoramus. And later 
than that, yiz. in 1636^ was a6ted before the king and queeo^ in the 
hall of St. John's in Oxford| a play eQtided Love'i Hofpitat, by 
the Ibholars of that college. ,. ' 

•rf* and 
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fttid ^ieiifibte anfvrer> in which heehd^^vours to p^rfuade 
him that the delay proceeds not from the delights of 
iiefultory ftudy, bdt from the defire of obtaining more 
litnefs for his tafk j and that he goes on, not taking 
ibougbt of being latCy fo it give advantage to be mortfit. 

When he left the rfnivcrfity^ he returned to his h^ 1^^;) 
th^r,thenrcfiding at Hortoh in Buckinghamfliire, with 
whom he lived five years ; in which time he is faid td 
have read all the Gredc and Latin writers. With ivhat 
iiihit^tions this univerfality is to be underftood, who 
Ihall inform us ? 

It might be fuppofed that he who read fo lAuch 
Ihould have done nothing elfe ; fcut Milton found time 
to write the Mafque of ComuSy which was prefented ac 
Ludlbw^^ then the refidence of the Lord Prefident of 
Wales, in 1634; and had the honour of being a6te^ 
by the Earl of Bridgewater*s fons and daughter* The 
fi^oA is derived from Homer^s Circe * ; but we never 

can 

♦ It has ncverthclefs its fbtindation in reality. The earl of Bridge* 
water being prefidedt of Wales in the year 1634, had his tefidence 
at Ludlow caftk in Shropftiire, at which time lord Brackly and Mr; 
Egerton his Tons, and lady Alice Egerton bis daughter, pafling 
through a place called the Hay^wood foreft, or Haywood in Herer 
fordihtre, were benighted, and the lady for a flioft time loft: this 
accident being related to their father upon their arrival aC his caflle, 
Mikoo, at the requeft of his friend Henry Lawes who taught mufic 
in the family, wrote this raafque. Lawes fet it to muGc, and it was 
a£kd on Michaelmas night ; the two brothers, the young lady, and 
Lawes himfelf, bearing each a part in the rcprcfcntation. 

The lady Alice Egerton became afterwards the wife of the earl of 
Carbur}', who at his feat called Golden-grove, in Caermarthcnihire,' 
harbored Dr. Jeremy Taylor in the time of the Ufurpation. Among 
the dodtor*s fermons is one on her death, in which her charader 17 
fioely pourtrayed. Her lifter, lady Mary, was given in marriage to 
lord Herbert of Chcrbury. 

Vot, XL G i Not* 
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can refufc to any modern the liberty of borrowing from 
Homer : 



•a quo ecu fohtc pcircrini 



Vatum Pieriis ora rigantur aquis. 

v . His next produdtion was LycidaSj an elegy, writteii 
in 1637, on the death of Mr. King, the fon of Sir 
John King, fecretary for Ireland in the time of Eliza- 
beth, James, . and Charles; King was much a favou- 
rite at Cambridge, and many of the wits joined to do 
honour to his memory, Milton's acquaintance with 
the Italian writers may be difcovered by a mixture of 
longer and Ihorter verfes^ according to the rules of 
Tufcan poetry, and his malignity to the Church by 
fome line^ which are interpreted as threatening its ex^ 
termination. 

. He is fuppofed about this time to have written his 
Arcades ; for while he lived at Horton he ufed fome- 
cimes to ileal from his ftudies a few days, which he 
fpent at Harefield, the houfe of the countefs dowager 
of Derby, where the Arcades made paft oif a draniatick 
entertainment. 

• He began now to grow weary of .th6 country ; and 
had fome purpofe of taking chambers in the Inns of 
Court, when the death of his mother fet him at liberty 
. to travel, for which he obtained his father's cohfcnt, 
and Sir Henry Wotton's direftions, with the celebrated 

• NotwithftandingDr. Johnfon's aflcrtioh, that the fiflion is derived 
from Hooaer*! Circe, it may be conjedurcd, that it was rather taken 
from the Ccunus of lirj cius Piiteauus^ in which, under the fidion of 
a dream, the charackrs ot Coaius and his attendants are dehneated, 
s^nd the delights of Itnfii^lifls cxpoled and reprobated. This little. 
trart was publifljcd at Loiivain in 161 z, and afterwards at Oxford in 
^6^4, the ^vj year in wbicb Miitoa'i Comui lyas writtea« 

precept 
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precept of prudence, 1 petijicri flrtitiy ed il vifo fclolto ; 
** thoughts clofe, and looks loofe.*' 

In 1638 he left England, and went firft to Paris; 
where, by the favour of Lord Scudamorcy he had the 
opportunity of vifiting Groiius^ then refiding at the 
French court as ambaflador from Chriftina of Sweden. 
From Paris he hafted into Italy, of which he had with 
particular diligence ftudied the language and literature : 
and, though he fcems to have intended a very quick 
perambulation of the country, ftaid two months at 
Florence ; where he found his way into the academies, 
and produced his compofitions with fuch applaufe as 
appears to have exalted him in his own opinion, atid 
confirmed him in the hope, that, ^^ by labour and in- 
" tenfe ftudy, which,'' fays he, ** I take to be my 
** portion in this life, joined with a ftrong propenfity ' 
" of nature,'* he might « leave fomething fo written 
" to after-times, as they ftiould not willingly let it 
^' die/* 

It appears, in all his writings, that'hchad theufual 
concomitant of great abilities, a lofty and fteady con- 
fidence in himfelf, perhaps not without fome con- 
tempt of others ; for fcarcely any man ever wrote fb 
much, and praifed fo few. Of his praife he was very 
frugal; as he fet its value high, and confidered his 
mention of a name as a fecurity againft the wafte of 
time, and a certain prefervation from oblivion. 

At Florence he could not indeed complain that his 
merit wanted diftin&ion. Carlo Dati prefented him 
with an encomiaftick infcription, in the tumid lapi- 
dary ftyle ; and Francini wrote him an ode, gf which 
the firft ftanza is only empty noife ; the reft are per- 
haps too difiufe on common copicks ; but the laft is 
Bi|t\iri|l and beautiful* 

From 
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From Florence he went to Siepna, and from Sieomt 
to Rome, where he was again received with kindnefs 
by the Learned and the Great. Holftenius^ the keeper 
* of the Vatican Library, who had refided three years at 
Oxford, introduced him to Cardinal Barberim : and 
he, at a mufical entertainment, waited for him at tho 
floor, and led him by the hand into the affembly*. 
Here Selvaggi praifed him in a diftich, and Saliilli in 
a tetraftick : neither of them of much value. The 
Italians were gainers by this literary commerce ; for the 
encomiums with which Milton repaid SalfiUi, though 
not fecure againft a ftern grammarian, turn the balance 
indifputably in Milton's favour. 

Of thefc Italian teftimonies, poor as they' are, he 
was proud enough to publilh them before his poems ; 
though he fays, he cannot be fufpe&ed but to have 
known that they were faid non tarn defe^ quam/uprafe^ 

At Rome, as at Florence, he ftaid only two months; 
a time indeed fufficient, if he defired only to ramble 
with an explainer of its antiquities, or to view palaces 
and count pictures; but certainly too fhort for the 
contemplation of learning, policy, or manners. 

From Rome he^pafled on to Naples, in company of 
a hermit ; a companion from whom little could be ex? 
pefted, yet to him Milton owed his introdudtion to Manfo 
marquis of Villa, who had been before the patron of 

* Here it is conjectured that Milton heard Leonora Baroni fing, a 
lady whom he has honoured wflh three Latin epigrams. She and 
ker mother Adriana of Mantua, celebrated for her beauty and exr 
<|uirite hand on the hite, were deemed the finefl fingers in the world. 
A volume of poems in Greek, Latin, Italian, French, and SpaniQi, 
in praife of Leonora, was publifKed.at Rome ; and there is a fine eu- 
logium on her in the Difcours fur la mufique'd' Italse, printed with 
the life of Malherbe. Vide Bayle* Art. Baroni. Gen, Hift. of ct^ 
4Sciciice and Pxadlice of Mufic, voL 1V« page 196. 

* Taflb, 
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Taflb. Manfb was enough delighted witli his accom- 
pliilunents to honour him with a forry diftich^ in whidi 
he commends him for every thing but his religion ; and 
Milton^ in return^ addreifed him in a Latin poem^ 
which muft have raifed an high opinion of £ngliih 
elegance and literature. 

His purpofe was now to have Vifited Sicily and 
Greece ; but, hearing of the differences between the 
king and parliament, he thought it proper to haften 
home, rather than pafs his life in foreign amufements 
while his countrymen were contending for their rights. 
He therefore came back to Rome, though the mer-^ 
chants informed him of plots laid againft him by the 
}e(uits, for the liberty of his converfatioQs on religion* 
He had fenfe enough to judge that there w^ no danger^ 
and therefore kept on his way, and aftcd as before, 
neither obtruding nor Ihunning controverfy. He had 
perhaps given fome offence by vifiting Galileo, then a 
prifoner in the Inquilition for philofophical herefy; 
and at Naples he was told by Manfo, that, by his de- 
clarations on religious queftions, he had excluded him- 
felf from fome diftinfliions which he Ihould otherwife 
have paid him. But fuch conduft, though it did not 
pleafe, was yet fufficiently fafe ; and Milton ftaid two 
months more at Rome, and went on to Florence with- 
out molefkation. 

From Florence he vifited Lucca. He afterwards 

went to Venice ; and having fent away a colledion of 

mufick and other books, travelled to Geneva, which 

.he probably confidered as the metropolis of orthodoxy. 

Here he repofed, as in a congraial element, and be- 
came acquainted - with John Diodati and Frederick 
Spanueioi, two learned profcflbrs of Divinity. From 

Geneva 
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Geneva he p^fied through France ; axid came hotnif 
after an ab&nce of a year and three months. . 
y^ ; At his return he heard of the death of his friendf 
Charles Diodati ; a man whom it is reafonabk to fup-^ 
poie of great merit, fmce he was thought by Milton 
worthy of a poem, intituled, Epitapbium Damonisj writ- 
ten with the common but childifh imitation of pailorat 
life. 

He now hired a lodging at the houfe of one Ruflely 
a taylor in St. Bride's Church-yard, and undertook the 
education of John and Edward Philips, his lifter's fons* 
Finding his rooms too> little, he took a houfe and gar<* 
den in Alderfgate-ftreet *, which was not thenfo much 
out of the world as it is now ; and chofe his dwelling 
at the upper end of a paiTage, tliat he might avoid the 
Boife of the ftreet* Here he received more boys, to 
be boarded and inftrufked* 

Let not our veneration for Milton forbid us to look 
with fome degree of merriment on great .promifes and 
{mall performance, on the man who haftens home, be- 
caufe his cpunttymen are contending for their liberty, 
and, when he reaches the fcene of aQ:ion, vapours! away 
his patriotifm in a private boarding-fchool. This is the 
period of his life from which all his biographers feem, 
inclined to ftirink. They are unwilling that Milton 

♦ This is inaccnratdy cxprcifcd : Philips, and Dr. Newton after 
him, fay a garden houfe, u e. a iioiire tituate in a gardeni and of 
which there were efpecially in the north fuburbs of London very many, 
if not few elfc. The term is technical, and frequently occurs in tlic 
Athen. and Fail. Oxon. The meaning thereof may be colle(5led from 
the article Thomas Farnabe, the famous fchoolmai!er, of (vhom the 
author fays, that he taught in Goldfmith's Rents, in Crtpplegate pa- 
rifli, behind Redcrofs-ftreet, where were large gardens and handfome 
houfes. Milton*s houfe in Jewin-flreet was alfo a gardcn-houfc ; 
as were indeed moft of his dwellings after his fettlement jn London. 

ihould 
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.ihould be degraded to a fchool-mafter ; but, (mtc it 
cannot be denied that he taught boys, one finds out 
that he taught for nothing, and another that his mo* 
tivc was only zeal for the propagation of learning and 
virtue ; and all tell what they do not know to be true; 
only to excufe an aft which no wife man will confider 
as in itfelf difgraeeful. His father was alive; his al- 
lowance was not ample; and he fupplied its defici- 

.ences by an honeft and ufeful employment. 

It is told, that in the art of education he performed 
wonders ; and a formidable lift is given of the authors, 

-Greek and Latin, that were read in Alderfgatc-ftreet, 

. by youth between ten and fifteen or fixteen years of age. 
Thofe who tell or receive thefe ftories Ihould confider 
that nobody can be taught fafter than he can learn. 

-The fpeed of the horfeman muft be limited by the 
power erf" his horfe. Every man, that has ever under- 
taken to ii^farudb others, can tell what flow advances he 
has been able to make, and how much patience it re- 
quires to recall vagrant inattention, to jftimulate Hug- 
gtih indifference, and to reftify abfurd mifapprehenfion. 
The purpofe of Milton, as it feems, was to teach 
ibmething more folid than the common literature of 
Schools, by reading thofe authors that treat of phyfical 
fubjefts ; fuch as the Georgick, and aftronomical trea- 
tiies of the ancients. This was a fcheme of improve- 
ment which ieems to have bufied many literary pro- 
jeftors of that age. Cowley, who had more means 
than Milton of knowing what Was wanting to the em- 
bellifhments of life, formed the fame plan of educa- 

* tion in his imaginary College. 

But the truth is, that the knowledge of external na- 
ture, and die fciences which that knowledge requires or 

includes. 
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includes^ ait not the great or the frequent bi|(iO«& o^ 
the human mind. Whether we provide for aftion v 
Gonyerfation^ whether we wifh to be ufeful or pleafing^ 
the firft requifite is the religious tind moral knowledge 
pf right and wrong; the next is an ftcquaintance with 
the hiftory of mankind^ and with thofe examj>ks whidi 
may he ^aidjto embody tnith» and prove by £veati die 
•reafonabknofs of opinions. Prudence and Juftioe aie 
virtues^ andfixcellences^of all times and of all places; 
we are perpetually moralifls^ but we are geometricians 
^nly by chance. Our intercourfe with intelk&ual mi- 
.ture is4ieceflary ; our fpecuiations upon matter are vo« 
luntary, and at leifure« Phyiiological learning is of fuch 
jrare emergence^ that one man may know another half 
his life without being able to eftimate his fkill in hydrof« 
taticks or aftronomy ; but his moral and prudential cha- 
ra&er immediately appears. 

Thofe authors, therdfoie, are to be coad at &hools^ 
that fupply moft axioms of .prudence, moft principks 
of moral truth, and moft materials for converfadon; and 
thefc purpofcs are heft icrved by poets, orators, aiyl 
hiftorians. 

Let me not be cenfured for this digreifion as pedan- 
tick or paradoxical; for if I have Milton againft nie, 
1 have Socrates on my (ide. It was his labour to turn 
philofophy from the ftudy of nature to fpecuiations 
upon life; but the innovators whom I oppofe are turn- 
ing off attention from life to nature^ They feem to 
think, that we are placed here to watch the growth of 
plants, or the motions of the ftars. Socrates was ra- 
ther of opinion, thaf what we had to leam was, how to do 
good, and avoid evil* 

"Or]/ TO/ iv i»e/i^m twmr dyec6ovls Tftuxjw' 
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Of Inftitucions wc may judge by th(iir eflfefts. From -^ ^ 
tWs wonder-working academy, I do not know that 
there ever proceeded any man very eminent for know- 
ledge : its only genuine produd:, I believe, is a fmall 
Hiftory of Poetry, written in Latin by his nephew 
Philips, of which perhaps none of my readers has ever 
keard. 

That in his fchool, as in every thing elfe which he 
undertook, he laboured with great diligence, there is 
no reafon for doubting. One part of his method de* 
ferves general imitation. He was careful to inftrud his 
Icholars in religicMi. Every Sunday was fpent upon 
theology, of which he didtated a Ihort fyftem, gathered 
from the writers that were then falhionable in the Dutch 
univcrfities. 

He fet his pupils an example of hard Itudy and 
(pare diet; pnly now and then he allowed himielf to pafs 
a day of feftivity and indulgence with fome gay gentle- 
men of Gray's Iniu 

He now began to engage in the controverfies of the 
limesj and lent his breath to blow the flames of conten- 
tion. In 1 64 1 he publilhed a treat ife oi Reformation^ 
in two books, againft the eftablifhed Church; being 
willing to help the Puritans, who were, he fays inferior 
to the Prelates in learning. 

Hall, bifliop of Norwich, had publilhed an Humble 
Remonjlrance^ in defence of Epifcopacy ; to which, in 
1641, fix minifters, of whofc names the firft letters 
made the celebrated word SmiUymnuus^ gave their An- 
fwer. Of this Anfwer a Confutation was attempted by 
the learned UJher; and to the Confutation Milton pub- 
lilhed a Reply, intituled. Of Prelatical Epifcopacy^ and 
whether it may b^ deduced from the Apqftolical Times j by 
virtue of thofe tefiimmet wbi^ are aUedged to that pur* 
Vol. IL H po/e 
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p^fe infom late treat iff s, one whereof goes under the name 
of James Lord Bijhop of Armagh • ' 

I have tranfcribed this title, to Ihew, by his con- 
temptuous mention of Uiher, that he had now adopted 
the puritanical ikv^ne6 of manners. His next work 
'was, 7be Reafon of Church Government urged againji 
Frelacy^ by Mr. John Milton^ 1642. In this book he 
difcovets, tiot with oftentatious exultation, but *with 
cahn confidence, his high opinion of his ^wn powers ; 
and promifes to undertake fomething, he yet knows 
not what, that may be of nfe and honour to his coun^ 
try. ** This,** fays he, ** is not to be obtained but 
^^ by devout prayer to that Eternal Spirit that can en- 
** rich with all utterance and knowledge, and fends out 
** his Seraphim with the hallowed fire of his altar, to 
'* touch and purify the lips of whom he pledes. To 
** this muft be added, induftrious and feled reading, 
'^ flcady obfeiVation, and infight into, all feemly and 
'* generous arts and affairs ; till which in fome mcafure 
** be compaft, I rcfufe not to fuftain this expc£tatbn/* 
From a promife like this, at once fervid, pious, and ra- 
tional, might be expefted the Furadife Lofi. 

He publifhed the fame year two more pamphlets, 
upon the fame queftion. To one of his antagonifts, 
who affirms th^t he was vomited out of the univerjity^ he 
anfwers, iii general terms ; '* The Fellows of the 
•* College wherein I fpent fome years, at my parting, 
** after I had taken two degrees, as the manner is, 
** fignified many times how much better it would, con- 
'* tfent them that J fhould ftay. — As for the common 
*^ approbation or diflike of that place, as now it is, 
** that I ihould cfleem or difefteem mjrfelf the more for 
** that, too fimplc is the anfwerer, if he think to ob- 

^* taia 
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^ tain With me. Of fmall praftice were the phyfician 
•* who could not judge, by whatflie and her filler have 
** of long time vomited, that the worfcrftufflheftrongly 
** keeps in her ftomach, but the better Ihe is ever 
" keeking at, and is queafy ; fhe vomits now out of 
*' (ick&efs ; but before it will be well with her, Ihe 
*' muft vomit with ftrong phyfick. The univerfity, in 
** the time of her better health, and my younger judge- 
** ment, I never greatly admired, but now much \ckJ\ 

T%is is furely the language of a man* who thinks SO 
that he has been injured. He proceeds to defcribe the 
courfe of his condnft, and the train of his thoughts; 
and, becaufe he has been fufpedfced of incontinence, 
gives an account of his own -purity : " That if I be 
" juftly charged,** fays he, " with this crime, it may 
•* come lipon me with tenfold Ihame." 

The flyle of his piece is rough, and fuch perhaps 
was that of his antagonift. This rouglinefs he juftifies, 
by great examples, in a long digreflion. Sometimes 
he tries to be humourous : *^ Left 1 ihould take him 
*^ for fome chaplain in hand, fome fquire of the body 
*^ to his prelate, orfe who ferves not at the altar only 
** but at the Cqfurt-cupboard, he will beftow on us a 
•* pretty model of himfelf ; and fets me out half a 
** dozen ptifical mdttos, wherever he had them, hop- 
" ping ihort in the meafure of convUlfion fits; in 
•^ wluch labour the agony of his wit having fcaped 
'* narrowly, inftead of well fized periods, he greets Us 
** with a quantity of thumb*ring pofies. — And thus 
** <md6 this fedton, or rather difleftioft of himfelf." 
Such is the controverfial merriment of Milton; his 
gloomy ferioufnefs is yet more ofienfive* Such is his 
malignity, tbsK bcUgrgws darker at hisfrown^ 

Ha His - 
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His £ither, after Reading was talcen by ^ffex^ came 
to reiide in his houfe ; and his fchool increafed. Ac 
Whitfuntide, in Ijis thirty-fifth year, he married Ma- 
ry, the daughter of Mr. Powel, a juftice of the peace 
in Oxfordihire. He brought her to town with him, 
and expected all the advantages of a conjugal life. 
The lady, however, feems not much to have delighted 
in the pleafures of fpare diet and hard ftudy ; for, as 
Philips relates, '^ having for a month led a philofbphic 
^^ life, aftes having been ufed at home to a great houfe, 
'^ and much company and joviality, her friends, poffibly 
^^ by her own defire, made earneft fuit to have her com- 
^' pany the remaining pan of the fununer ; which was 
^' granted, upon a promife of her return at, Mi- 
*' chaelmas.'* 

Milton was too bufy to much mifs his wife : he 
purfued his ftudies ; and now and t\ien vifited the Lady 
Margaret Leigh, whom he has mentioned in one cMf 
his fonnets. At lad Michaelmas arrived ; but the Lady 
had no inclination to return to the fuUen gloom of her 
hulband's habitation, and therefore very willingly for- 
got her promife. He fent her a letter, but had no 
anfwer ; he fent more with the fame fuccefs. It could 
be alleged that letters miicarry; he therefore dif- 
patched a meflenger, being by this time too angry 
to go himfelf« His meflengisr was fent back with 
fome contempt. The family of the Lady were Ca- 
valiers. 

In a man whofe opinion of his own merit was like 
Milton's, le(s provocation than this might have raifed 
violent refentment. Milton foon determined to repu- 
diate her for difobedience ; and, being one of thole 
who could eaiily find arguments to juftify inclination^ 

pub- 
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pxibliflied (in 1644) Tie Dodrine and DifcipUne^ Di- 
vorce; which was followed by The JuJgitnent of Msr^ 
tin Bucer^ concerning Divcrc€\,-znd the ^next year, his 
Tctrachordon, Expojstions^on the ftmr chief Places cf 
Scripture which treat of Marriage* 

This innovation was oppofed, as might be expe&ed^ 
by the clergy, who, then holding their famous afiem- 
bly at Weftminfter, procured that the author ihould 
be called before the Lords ; " but that Houfe," fays 
Wood, *' whether approving the doftrine, or not 
^* favouring his accufers, did foon difihifs him/' 

There feems not to have been much written againft 
him, nor any thing by any writer of eminence. The 
antagonift that appeared is ftyled by him, a Serving 
man turned Solicitor. Howel in his letters mentions the 
new doArine with contempt ; and it was, i fuppofe, 
thought more worthy of derifion than of confutation. 
He complains of this negleft in two (bmiets^ af which 
the firft is contemptible^ and the fecond not excdlent. 

From this time it is o'bferved that he became an 
enemy to the Prelbyteritos, whom he had favoured 
before^ He that changes his party by his humour, is 
jiQt more virtuous than be that changes it by his in* 
iNsreft; he loves kimfelf rather than truth. 

His wife and her relations now found that Milton 
was not an unrefiiling fufferer of injuries ; smd perceiv- 
ing that he had b^gun to put his dodtrine in practice.. 
by courting a young woman of great accompliihmems^ 
the daughter of one Doftor Davis^ who was however 
not ready to comply, they refolved to endeavour a re> 
union. He went (bmetimes to the houfe of one Black* 
borough, his relation, in the lane of St. MartinVle- 
QfwA^ and at one of his.ufual viilts was furprifed to 
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fee- his wife come from another room, and implore fbr« 
givenefs on her knees. He refitted her intrcatics for 
a while; " but partly/' fays Philips, ** his own ge- 
^^ nerous nature, more inclinable to reconciliation than 
*^ to perfeverance in anger or revenge, and partly the 
" ftrong interceffion of friends on both fides, foon 
'* brought him to an aft of oblivion and a firm league 
^^ of peace/' It were injurious to omit, that Milton 
afterwards received her father and her brothers in his 
own houfe, when they were diftrelTed, with other 
. Royalifts* 

He publifhed about the fame time his Areopagiticay 
a Speech of Mr. John Milton /or the liberty of imlicen/ed' 
Frimitng. The danger of fich unbounded liberty, and 
the danger of bounding it, have produced a problem 
in the fcience of Government, which human under* 
ilandlng feems hitherto unable to folve. If nothing 
may be publifhed but what Civil authority fhall have 
previoufly approved, power muft always be the ftand* 
ard of truth ; if every dreamer of innovations may 
propagate his projects, there can be no fettlement ; if 
every murmurer at government may diftufe difcojitent, 
there can be no peace ; and if every fceptick in the* 
ology may teach his follies, there can be no religion. 
The remedy {^ainft thefe evils is to punifli the authors i 
for it is yet allowed that every fociety n»y puniih> 
though not prevent, the publication of opinions, 
which that fociety Khali think pernicious ; but this pu- 
niihment, though it may cruih the author, promotes 
the book ; and it feems not more reafomble to leave 
the right of printing uorettrained^ becaufe writers, may 
be ^exwaxds ceifured^ than it would be to ileep with 
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doofs unbolted^ becaufe by our laws we can hang a 
tbielL 

But whatever were his engagements, civil or do- 

taefttc, poetry was n^ver long out of his thoughts* 

About this time (1645) a coUedion of his Latin and 

Englilh poems appeared, in which the JUegro and 

Penfir4)/0y with fome otheiis, were firft publiihed. 

He had taken a lai^r houlib in Barbican for the re** 
ception of fchdars ; but the numerous relations of his 
W1&9 to whom he genetoufly granted refuge for t 
while, occupied his rooms. In time, however, the/ 
went away ; '^ and the houie ^ain,'' fays Philips, 
'^ now looked like a houfe of the Mufes only, thought 
^^ the acceffioh of fcholars was not great. Pofii- 
^^ bly his having proceeded {o far in the education of 
^* youth, may have been the occaiion of his adverfaries 
^ calling him pedagogue and fchool-mafler; whereas 
^^ it is well known he never fet up for a publick (chool, 
^ to teach all the young fry of a pariih ; but only was 
^^ willing to impart his learning and knowledge to 
'^ relations, and the fons of gentlemen who were his 
'^ intimate friends ; and that neither his writings nor 
'^ his way of teaching favoured in the leaft of pe* 
« dantry/' 

Thus laborioufly does his nephew extenuate whac 
cannot be denied, and what might be confeiTed with* 
out difgrace. Milton was not a man who could be* 
come mean by a mean employment. This, however, 
his warmeft friends feem not to have found ; they there* 
fore Ihift and palliate. He did not fell literature to all 
comers at an open ihop ; he was a chamber-milliner^ 
9nd meafured his commodities to his friends* 

H 4 PhUips, 
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V»^ Philips, cvi^endy impatient of viewing him in fliis 
Aace of degradation, tells us that it was not long con* 
tinned ; and, to ratfe his charader again, has a mind 
to inveft him with military fplcndour : ** He. is much 
" miftaken,'* he fays, *' if there was not alv)ut this 
^^ time a ddign of making him an adjutant-general in 
*^ Sir William Waller's army. But the new-modelling 
'^ of the army proved an obftru6kion to the defign/' 
An event cannot be fet at a much greater diftance than 
by having been only defignedy about fome iime, sf a man 
hf not much mijlakon^ Milton ihall be a pedagogue no 
longer ; for, if Philips be not much miftaken, fome* 
body at fome time defigned him for a foldier. 

About the time that the army was new*modelled 
(1645) he removed to a fhialler houfe in Holboum^ 
which opened backward into LincoIn's*Inn*Fields. 
He is not known to have puUiihed any thing after* 
wards till the King's death, when, finding his mur- 
derers condemned by the Preibyterians, he wrofe a 
treatife to juftify it, and to compofe tbo mnds of the 
people. 

He made fome* Remarks on the Artides of Veace he^ 
ietzveen Ormond and the Irifh Rebels. While he con* 
tented himfelf to write, he perhaps did only what his 
confcicnce diftated ; and if he did not very vigilantly 
watch the influence of his own paflions, and the gra- 
dual prevalence of opinions, firft willingly admitted 
and then habitually indulged ; if objeftions, by being 
overlooked, were forgotten, and delire fupcrinduced 
eonvidion ; he yet fliared only the common weakneft of 
mankind, and might be no lefs lincere than his oppo* 
nents# • But as faction ftldom leaves a man honeil^ 
^loweveir it might find him, Milton is fupefted of hav- 
ing 
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11^ interpolated the book called Icm BafiUkey which 
the Council of State, to whom he was now made Latin 
fccrctary, employed him to cenfure, by inferring a 
prayer taken from Sidnefs Arcadia^ and imputing it to 
the King ; whom he charges, in his hmoclafies^ with 
the ufe .of this prayer, as with a heavy crime, in the 
indecent language with which profperity had embold* 
cned the advocates for rebellion to iniult all that is ve« 
JDerable or great : " Who would have imagined fo lit- 
'^ tie fear in him of the true all-feeing Deity — ^as im« 
^ mediately before his death, to pop into the hands of 
^^ the grave bifliop that attended him, as a fpecial re^ 
" lique of his faintly exeftifes, a prayer ftolen word for 
** word from the mouth of a heathen woman praying 
'^ to a heathen god Y* 

The papers which the King gave to Dr. Juxon on 
die fcafibld the regicides took away, fo that they were 
at leaft the pubUihers of this prayer ; and Dr. Birch^ 
who_had^ examined the queftion with great care, wa$ 
inclined to think them the forgers. The ufe of it by 
adaptation was innocent ; and they who could fb noi« 
fily cenfure it, with a little extenlion of their malice 
could contrive what they wanted to accufe. 

King Charles the Second, being now iheltered in 
Holland, employed Salmafius, profeflbr of Polite 
Learning at Leyden, to write a defence of his father 
and of monarchy ; and, to excite his induftry, gave 
him, as was reported, a hundred Jacobufes, Salmafius 
was a man of fliill in lan^ages, knowledge of anti-> 
quity, and (agacity of emendatory criticifin, almoft 
exceeding all hope pf human attainment ; and having, 
by exceffive praifes^ been confirmed in great confidence 
fif himfelf^ tljough h? probably had not much conii* 

dered 
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d^sei 1^^ priajpiplm q( 6>fiiety oir the rigKta of govern* 
jQCMy upiectook tb9 eflnployioQor wkl^w diftruft qC 
his Qwx^ q^lifioatiocisi; md, a5 his expedition it\ wxi%^ 
i^g Tvras wonderful, in 1649 pablifhtfi D^fon/io R^is^ 

To this Mikon was required to write a Aifficient anr 
fwer; which he performed (1651). in fuch amanp^ 
tbag, Hobbes. declared himijelf unable to decide whofe 
Uogi^^ge was befl,^ or whofe argume»ts» wofq woril. la 
iny opinion^ Miiton^s periods are fmootherj neater^ 
and more poiinted; but he delights himielf with teas 
it^ his advetfary aa much as with confuting him. Ha 
ipakes a fboliib alluEoA of Sahnafius, whofe doftrine 
he comjEders as (ervile and unmanly, to the ftream of 
Satmacisy which whoever entered left half his virility 
behind him* . Salmafius was a Frenchman^ and was 
. qph^pily muirried t^ a Icokl. fu ss Qallus^ fays Mil<* 
tiff^ et^ «(/ amnt^ nimiipB gailinacem. But his fupreme 
pleafure is to tax his adverfary, {6 reaowned for criti-* 
€i&Qy With vitious I^atin. He opens his bqok wid^ 
Hlling thai he has ufed Perfina^ whicb^ according to. 
Mite<xt9 fignifies only^ Uajk^ in a fenfe not known to 
tfaa Romans^ by applying it as we apply Perfm. But 
as Nemefis is always on the wacch^ it is memorable 
that he has enforced the charge of a foleciim by an ex- 
pyeffion in itfelf groily foleciftical^ when^ for one of 
thofe fuppofed blunders, he fays, as Ker^ and I think 
Ibme one before him, has remarked^ frafmo tegram* 
ma^ifiis tUff vapulandum. From vafulo^ which has a 
paflive feafir, vapulandus can never bo derived. Nq 
naa forgets bjis original tradi? :. the rights of nations^ 
and of kings, fink into qudlions of grammar^ if gram- 
difci^ theoi* 

MOtqn 
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Milton when he undertook this aafwer was wc^k of ' ^ 
hody, and dim of fight ; but his will was forward, axKi 
what was wanting of health was fuppUed by zeaL He 
was rewarded with a thoufand pounds, and his Bbok 
was much read ; for paradox, recommended by ipiric 
and elegance, eafily gains attention ; and he who told 
every man that he was equal to his King, could hardly 
want an audience. 

That the performance of SalmaiSus wa^ not difperfed 
with equal rapidity, or read with equal eagernefs, 
is very credible. He taught only the ftalc doftrine of 
authority, and the unpleafing duty of fiibmiffion ; and 
he had been fo long not only the monarch but the ty- 
rant of literature, that almoft all mankind were de- 
lighted to ]Bnd him defied and infulted by a new name, 
not yet confidered as any one's rival. If Ghriftina, as 
is faid, commended the Defence (^the People y her pur- 
pofe muft be to torment Salmalius, whg was then a^ 
her Court ; for neither her civil ftation nor her natural 
charadker could difpofc her to favour the doftrine, who 
was by birth a queen, and by temper defpotick. 

That Salmafius was, from the appearance of Mil- 
ton's book, treated with n^left, there is not mucl| 
proof; but to a man fo long accuftomed to admiration, 
a little praife of his antagonift would be fufficiently of* 
fcnfive, and might incline him to leave Sweden, from, 
which, however, he was difmiffed, not with any mark 
ef contempt, but with a train of attendance fcarce lefsf 
than regal. 

He prepared a reply, which, left as it was imper- 
fedt, was publifhed by his fon in the year of the Ren 
ftauration. In the beginning, being probably moil in 
pain for his LatiBity, he endeavours to defend his ufe 
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of the word ferfona ; but, if I remember right, he 
inifles a better authority than any that he has found^ 
riiat of Juvenal in his fourth fatire : 

— Quid agis cum dira & fixdior omni 
Criminc Pnfwa eft ? 

As Salmafius reproached Milton with lofing his eye^ 
in the quarrel^ Milton delighted himfelf with the be- 
lief that he had ihortened Salmaiius's life^ and both 
perhaps with moie malignity than reaibn- Salmafius 
died at the Spa^ Sept. 5> i^iS ; ^nd as controvertifts 
gre commonly faid to be killed by their laft difpute, 
Milton was flattered with the credit of deftroying him. 

CromwcU had now di&iifled the parliament by the 
authority of which he had dellroyed monarchy, and 
commenced monarch himfelf, under the title of pro* 
tedor, but with kingjy and more thaa kingly power. 
That his authority was lawful, never was pretended ; 
Jiie himfelf founded his right only in neceffity; but 
iMilton^ having now tafted the honey of publick em- 
ployment, would not return to hunger and philofophy, 
but, continuing to exercife his office under a manifeft 
vfurpatipn, betrayed to his power that liberty whidj 
he had defended* Nothing can be more juft than that 
rebellion ihould end in flavery ; that he, who had juf- 
tified the murder of his king, for fpme adts which to 
him feemed unlaw^, ihould now fell his fervices, and 
bis flatteries, tp a tyrapt, ofwhpm it wjts evident that 
he could do nothing lawful. 

. He had now been blind for foiw years; but his vi- 
gour of intelleft was^fuch, that he was not difaWed to 
difcharge his office of Latin fecretary, or continue his 
controverfies. His mind was too eager to b? diver|;cd| 
tj}d too itrong to be fubdued, 
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About this time his firft wife died in childbed, hav- 
ing left him three daughters. As he probably did not 
much love her, he did not long continue the appear- 
ance of lamenting her ; but after a fliort time marrie4 
Catherihe, the daughter of one captain Woodcock of 
Hackney; a woman doubtlefs educated in opinioM 
like his own«. She died within a year, of childbirtli, 
or fome diftemper that followed it; and her hufband 
honoured her memory with a poor fonnet« 

The firli Reply to Milton's Defet^o PopuU was pub- 
lifhed in 1651, called Jpokgia fro Rege &f P^fulo Aih* 
glicano^ contra Jobannis Polyfrsgniatid {slias Mltoni) 
defenjsonem deJiruSivam Regis & P(^. Q£ this the 
author was not known; but Milton and his nephew 
Philips, imder whofe name he publiflied an anfwer & 
much corredted by him, that it might be called his 
own, imputed it to Bramhal ; and, knowing him no 
friend to regicides, thought themfclves at liberty to 
treat him as if they had known what they only fuf- 
pefted. 

Next year appeared Regii Sanguinis clamor ad Caelum. 
Of this the author was Peter du Moulin, who was af- 
terwards prebendary of Canterbury ; but Moms, or 
More, a French minifter, having the care of its pub- 
lication, was treated as the writer by MUton in his 
Defenfio Secunda^ and overwhelmed by fuch violence 
of inve&ive, than he began to ihrink under the tern* 
peft, and gave his perfecutors the means of knowing 
the true author. Du Moulin was now in great dan* 
ger ; but Milton's pride Operated againft his malignity; 
and both he and his friends were more willing that Du 
Moulin Ihould efcape.than that he Ihould be convi<Sted 
of miftake. 
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Y'^ In this ftcond Drfence he fiiews that his eldquencc 
is not merely fatirical ; the nadenefs of his inventive is 
equalled by the groffnefs of his flattery* ** Dcfetimur , 
*' Cromuelle, tu folis fuperes, ad tt ftimma noftrarum 
** nenim rediit, in te folo confiftit, infuperabili tui? 
^* virtmi cedimus oinfti, netninc vel obtequente, nifi 
•* qui aequales incequiUs ipfe hotio<« fibi quaerit, aut 
** dtgniori (ionceflbs invidet, aut fton inteiligit nihil 
** efle in focictate hominum magis vel Deo gratum, 
•* vel rationi confentaneum, effe in civitate nihil a&quius, 
' •* utilius, quam potiri rerum digniflknum, Eum tc 
** agnofcunt omnes, Cromuelle, ea tu civis maximus 
'* et * gloriofiffimus, dux publici confilii, exerciturli 
" fortiflimorum imperator, pater pattias geffifti. Sic 
** tu fpontanca bonorum omnium ct animitus mifla 
•' voce falutaris/* 

Csefar, when he affumed the perpetual diftatorlhip, 
had not more fervile or more elegant flattery, • A tranf- 
lation may Ihew its fervility ; bvrt its elegance is lefs 
attainable. Having expofed the unfkilfulnefs or felf- 
ifhnefs of the former government, " We were left," 
fays Milton, *^ to ourfclves : *^ the whok national in- 
'^ tereft fell into your hands* and fubiifts only in your 
** abilities. To j^ur virtue, overpowering and refift- 
** lefs, every man gives Way, except fome who, without 
*^ equal qualifications, afpire to equal honours, who 
/^ envy the diftindtions of merit greattr thaa their own, 
** or who have yet to learn, that in the coalition of 
human fociety nothing is moire pleaiing to God, or 
more agreeable to reafon, than that the higheft mind 






♦ It may be doubted vvhetU^r gUriffJffimgi be here ufed with Mil- 
ton's boafted purity. jRes glorjo/a is an iliitjlnams ihing ; but vir gU* 
wj^ms is comoioaly a braggart^ as ia miltt gkri^fut. Ong. Edit. 
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-•^Yhcnfld liavc the fovcreign power. Snch, Sir, ^te 
•* you by jgencral confeAipn ; fuch are the things at- 
*' chievcd by you, the greateft and moft gloriotrs ef otHr 
*< countrymen, tTie direftor of our pubiick councils, 
** the leader of unconquered armies, thefitAer of your 
** country ; for by that title does -every good maa 
** hail you, with fincere and voluntary praife,*^ 

Kext year, having defended all tbat wanted defence, ^1 
he found leifure to dcfcKibimfelt He undertook his 
own vindication againft 'More, whom he declares in 
Tiis title to "be juftly called the author of the Regit Safh- 
guinis clamor. In this there is no want of vehemence 
or elpquence, nor does be forget his wonted wit« 
*' Monis es ? an Momus ? an uterquc idem eft ?" He 
then remembers that Morus is Latin for a Mulberry- 
tree, and hints at the known transformation : 

— Poma alba fcrcbat 
Que poft nigra tulit Mortis^ 

With this piece ended his controverfies : and he 
from this time gave himfelf up to his private ftudies 
and his civil employment. 

As' fecretary to the Proteftor he is fuppofed to have 
written the Declaration of the reafons for a war with 
Spain. His agency was coniidered as of great im- 
portance ; for when a treaty with Sweden was ardfuHy 
fufpended, the delay was publickly imputed to Mn 
Mikon's indifpofition ; and the Swedilh agent was pro- 
voked to cxprefs his wpnder, that only one man in 
£ngland could write Latin, and that man blijad* 

Being now forty-feven years old, and feeing him- 
ielf difencumbered from exteimal ihterFupttons, 'he 
Iccms to 'have Tecollefted his 'former purpofes, arid to 
.have refumed three great works which he had planned 
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for his future employment : an epick poemy the hii^ 
tory of his country, and a didtionary of the Latin 
tongue. 

To coUedt a diftionary, feems a work of all others 
leaft pra&icable in a flate of blindnefs, l)«Gaufe it dc* 
{)eads upon perpetual and minute infpeftion and coUa-' 
tion. Nor would Milton protatly have beg;un it, af- 
ter he had loft his eyes ; but, having had it sdways 
before him, he continued It, fays Philips, almofi t$ his 
iysng-Jay; but the papers werefo M/compofed and deficient^ 
that they could not be fitted for the prejs. The com- 
pilers oJP the Latin diftionary, printed at Cambridge, 
had the ufe of thofe colleftions in three folios ; but 
what was their fate afterwards is nor known ^« 

To compile a hiftory from various authors, when 
they can only be confulted by other eyes, is not eafy, 
{Lor poiSble, but with more ikilful and attentive help 
than can be commonly obtained ; and it was probably 
the difficulty of confulting and comparing that flopped 
Milton's narrative at the Gonqueft ; a period at which 

* The Cambridge Didionaiy, publiflied in 4to« 1695, is no other 
than a copy, with fome finall additions, of that of Dr. Adam Littietoii 
in 1685, by fundry perfons, of whom, though their names are con- 
cealed, there is great reafon to conjedhire that Milton's nephew^ 
Edward Philips, is one ; for it is exprefsly faid by Wood, Fafli, 
▼dL I* p« 266, that Milton's ** Thefaurus" came to his hands, and 
it is aiTerted in the preface theretO| that the editors thereof had 
the ufe of three large folios in manufcript« collected and digefted 
into alphabetical order by Mr. John Milton, " 

It has been remarked, that the additions, together with the pre* 
face abovcmentioned, and a large part of the title of the ** Cbmr 
•* bridge Dictionary /' hare been incorporated and printed whh the 
fuUequent editions of ** Litdeton*s Dictionary," till that of i735« 
Vid. Biogr. Brit. 29S5 in not. So that for aught that appears to* 
the contrary, Philips was the lafl poflefTor of MUton's MS. 
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iftffairs Were nbt yet very intricate, nor amhors very nw- 
Serous. 

For the fubje£k of his epick poem, after much de- 
liberation, Itmg chujtng^ and beginning late^ he fixed upon 
Taradife Loft; k defign fo comprehenfive, that it could 
oe jOftHied only by fuccefs. He had once defigned ■ to 
^celebrate King Arthur, as he hints jn his verfes to 
Manius ; but Arthur was re/erved, fays Fenton, ta 
Another deftiny *. 

It appears, by fome (ketches of poetical projefts 
left in rtanufcript, and to be feen in a library at Cam- 
bridge, that he had digefted his thoughts on this fub- 
jeftinto oneof thofe wild dramas which were anciently 
trailed Myfteries ; and Philips had feen what he terms 
^art of a tragedy, beginning with the firft ten lines of 
Satan's addrefs to the Sun. Thefe myfteries confift of 
allegorical perfoas ; fuch as Juftice^ Mercy ^ Faitb. Of 
the tragedy or myftcry of Paradife Lofi there are two 
plans : 

Th^ Perfonsv The Perfons* 

^chafcU Mofesi* 

Chorus of Angelsv Divine Juftice, Wifdom, 

Heavenly Love* Heavenly Love, 

Lucifer, The Evening Star, Hef- 

Adam, 1 ^ith the perus. 



} 



Eve, X Serpent. Chorus of Angels. 

Confcience* Lucifer. 

Death. Adam. 

* i. e. to be the AiljcSof an heroic poem^ written by Sir Richard 
BbcluDore. 



Vol, II. I ^Labour, 
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Labour^ 

Sicknefs, 

Difcontent, 

Ignorance, 

with others ; 

Faith, 

Hope. 

Charity. 
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\ 



Mutcy. 



Eve. 

Confciencc. 
Mutes. Labour. 
Sicknefs, 
Difcontent, 
Ignorance, 
Fear, • 
Death ; 
Faith. 
Hope. 
Charity. 

Paradife Loji. 

The Perfons. 
Mofes, Ts-poT^joyi^a, recounting how he aflumed his 
true body; that it corrupts not, becaufe it is with 
God in the mount ; declares the like with Enoch and 
Elijah ; befides the purity of the place, that certain 
pure winds, dews, and clouds, preferve it from cor- 
ruption ; whence exhorts to the fight of God ; tells, 
they cannot fee Adam in the ftate of innocence, by 
reafon of their fin. 



} debating wh 
if he fall. 



what Ihould become of man. 



Juftice, 

Mercy, 

Wifdom, 

Chorus of Angels finging a hymn of the Creation. 

ACT II. 
Heavenly Love. 
Evening Star. 
Chorus fing the marriage-fong, and defcribe Paradife. 

ACT III. 
Lucifer contriving Adam's ruin. 
Chorus fears for Adam, and relates Lucifcr*s rebellion 
and^fall. 

ACT 
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A G T IV^ 

Eve, / 

Confeiencc cites them to God's examination* 
Chorus bewails^ and tells the good Adam has loH* 

A G T V. 

Adam and Evd driven out of Paradife. 

* ' prefented by an angel with 

Labour, Grief, Hatred, Envy, War, ^ 

Famine, Peftilencei Sicknefs, Dif- > Mutes# 

content. Ignorance, Fear, Death, J 
To whom he gives their names. Likewife Winter, 
, Heat, Tempeft, &c. 
Faith, 1 

Hope, ? comfort him and inftrudt him* 
Charity, J 
Chorus briefly concludes. 

Such was his firft defign, which could have pro* 
duced only an allegory, or myftery. The following 
iketch feems to have attained more maturity, 

Adam unparadifed : 
The angel Gabriel, either defcending or entering ; 
ihewing, fince this globe was created, his frequency 
as much on earth as in heaven; defcribes Paradife. 
Next, the Chorus, fliewing the reafon of his coming 
to keep his watch in Paradife, after Lucifer's rebel- 
lion, by command from God ; and withal expreffing 
his dcfire to fee and know more concerning this ex- 
cellent new creature, man. The angel Gabriel, as by 
his name fignifying a prince of power, tracing Para- 
dife with a more free office, pafles by the ftation of 
the Chorus, and, defired by them, relates what he 
knew of man; as the. creation of Eve^ with their love 
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and marriage. After this, Lucifer appears ; after his 
overthrow bemoans himfelf, feeks revenge on man. 
The Chorus prepare refiftance at his firft approach. 
At laft, after difcourfe of enmity on either fide, he 
depatts : whereat the Chorus iings of the battle and 
victory in heaven, againft him and his accomplices : 
as before, after the firft aft, was fung a hymn of the 
creation. Here again may appear Lucifer, relating 
and infulting in what he had done to the deftruftion of 
man. Man next, and Eve having by this time been 
feduced by the Serpent, appears confufedly covered 
with leaves. Confcience, in a Ihape, accufes him ; 
Juftice cites him to the place whither Jehovah called 
for him. In the mean while, the Chorus enteVtains 
the ftage, and is informed by fome angel the manner of 
the Fall. Here the Chorus bewails Adam's fall ; Adam 
then and Ev€ return j accufe pne another j but efpeci- 
ally Adaili lays the blarne to his wife ; is ftubbom in 
liis offence* Juftice appears, reafons with him, con- 
tinccs him^ The Chorus admonilheth Adam> and 
bids him beware Lucifer^s example of impenitence* 
The angel is fent to banilh them out of Paradife ; but 
before caufes to pafs before his eyes, in ftiapes, a maft 
of all the evils of tliis life and world- He is humbled, 
relents, defpairs ; at laft appears Mercy, comforts him, 
promifes the Meffiah ; then calls in Faith, Hope, and 
Charity ; inftrufts him ; he repents, gives God* the 
glor)^, fubmits to his penalty. The Chorus briefly 
concludes. Compare this with the former draught. 

Thefe are very imperfeft rudiments of Paradije Loft ; 
but it is pleafant to fee great work» in their feminal 
ftate, pregnant with latent pofSbilities of excellence 5 
nor could there be any more delightful entcrtain^lent 
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Aan to trace their gradual growth and expaalion^ and 
jto obferve how they are fbmetimes fuddenly advanced 
i>y accidental hints, and fometimes flpwly improved 
by fteady meditation^ 

Invention is almoft the only literary labour which 
Windnefi cannot obftruft, and therefore he naturally 
folaced his Iblitude by the indulgence of his fancy, and * 
fhe melody of his numbers. He had done what he 
Jinew to be neceffarily previous to poetical excellence ; 
he had made himfelf acquainted with feemly arts and 
affairs ; his comprehenfion was extended by various 
)cnowledge^ and his memory ftored with istellcftuaj 
trealures. He waS fkilful in many languages, and had! 
by reading and compofition attained the full maftery 
of his own. He would have vranted little help froni 
}>ooks, had he retained the power of perufing therai 

But while his greater defigns were advancing, hav» 
ing now, like many other authors, caught the love of 
publication, he amufcd liimfelf, as he could, with 
Jittle produftions. He lent to the prcfs (1658) a ma^ 
nufcript of Kaleigh, called the Cabinet Council i and 
next year gratified his malevolence to thp clergy, by 
g Treatife of Gvil Pozver in Ecclejiafticat Cafesy and tb^ 
Means of removing Hirelings out of the Church. 

Oliver was now dead ; Richard was conftrained to 
fefign ; the fyftem of extemporary government, which ^ 
bad been held together only by force, naturally fell 
into fragments when that force was taken aw^y ; and 
Milton faw himfelf and his caufe in equal danger, Bu( 
he had ftiU hope of doing fomething. He wrote let-i 
tcrs, which Toland has publifhcd, to fuch men as he 
^bought friends to the new commonwealth ; and even 
ifl th* yw of the Reftoration he belted ffpjoi of heart or 
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btfpiy but was fantaftical enough to think that the na-r 
tion, agitated as it was, might be fettled by a pan^s 
phlet, called A ready and, eafy tuay tp ejiablijh a Fre^ 
Commonwealth ; which was, however, enough con» 
fidcred to be both ferioufly and ludicroufly anfwered. 

The obftinate enthufiafin of the commonwcalthmen 
was very reni^rkable. When the King was apparently 
returxjing, Harrington, with a few aflbciates as fanatir 
cal as himfelf, ufed to meet, with all the gravity of 
political importance, to fettle an equal governnient by 
rotation '^ ; an4 Milton, kicking when he could ftrike 
no longer, was foolilh enough to publifh, a few weeks 
before the Reftoration, Notes upon a fermon preached 
by one Qriffiths, intituled. The Fear of God and the 
' Ki^g* ITp thcfe notes an anfwcr was written by 
L*Eftraii§e, in a pamphlep petujantly called No BUn4 
Guides. 

But whatever Milton could write, or men of greater 
gftiyity coulfl do, the King wa3 now sibout to be re- 

* Thii meeting of Harrington and his aifoclates is known by the 
name of the Rota club ; the chief members whereof were Harring-r 
ton, Henry Neville, Cyriac Skinner a difciple of Milton, John 
il^nbrey, an4 others ; it began in Michaelmas term 1659, an^ 
vras held every evening at Miles's coffee houfe, in New Palaccr 
yard : the purpofp of it was to fettle the form of a commop^'c^lth, 
the model of which was a fuccellion of roagiftrates in rotation, to be 
^le£ted by ballot, and continue in office for three years. At thefe 
meetings were debated political queftjons in the hearing of foldier§ 
and others, whom curiofity and other worfe motives drew to it. 
After fitting about fix months, and enduring m^py infults from their 
fiuditor^, this faftioui affembly of political fenatics, forefeeing the 
|:eturn of the fecludc(} men^bprs of the houfe of Commons, and the 
fpfloration of monarchy, broke up. Their principles may be feen 
ft large in the ♦' Oceana ' and other writings of Harrington/ Vidp 
Athfn? Oj^^fir ?^l^ ^V^\ ^^?* ^^' 5?^t 
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ftored with the irrefiftible approbation of the people. 
He was therefore no longer fecretary, and was confe- 
quently obliged to quit the houfe which he held by his 
office ; and proportioning his fenfe of danger to his 
opinion of the importance of his writings, thought it 
convenient to feek fome flicker, and hid himfelf for a 
time in Bartholomew-Clofe, by Weft Smithfield. 

I cannot but remark a kind of refpeft, perhaps un- '^f / 
confcioufly, paid to this great man by his biogra- 
phers : every houfe in which he refided is hiftorically 
mentioned, as if it were an injury to negleft naming 
any place that he honoured by his prefence. 

The King, with lenity of which the world has had 
perhaps no other example, declined to be the judge or 
avenger of his own or his father's wrongs : and pro- 
mifed to admit into the Aft of Oblivion all, except 
thofe whom the parliament fliould except; and the 
parliament doomed none to capital punifliment but the 
wretches who had immediately co-operated in the mur- 
der of the King. Milton was certainly not one of 
them ; he had only juftified what they had done. 

This juftification was indeed fufficiently offenfive; 
and (June i6) an order was iflued to feize Milton's 
Defence^ and Goodwin*s Objlru^ors ofjujlice^ another 
book of the fame tendency, and burn them by the 
common hangman. The attorney-general was ordered 
to profecute the authors ; but Milton was not feized, 
nor perhaps very diligently purfucd. 

Not long after (Auguft 19) the flutter of innumer- 
able bofoms was ftilled by an aft, which the King, that 
his mercy might want no recommendation of elegance, 
rather called an ail of oblivion than of grace. Good- 
win wa$ named, with nineteen more, as incapacitated 
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for any publick truft ; but of Milton there was no ex« 
ccption. 

Of this tendernefs ihewn to Milton, the curiofity of 
mankind has not forborn to enquire the reafon, Bur- 
net thinks he was forgotten; but this is another inftanca 
which may confirm Dalrymple's obfervation, who fays^ 
** that whenever Burnet's narrations are examined, hfx 
^* appears to be miftaken." 

Forgotten he was not ; for his profecution was or-- 
dered ; it mull be therefore by defign that he was in- 
eluded in the general oblivion. He is faid to have 
had friends in the houfe, fuch as Marvel, Morricc, 
and Sir Thomas Clarges ; and undpubtedly a man lik^ 
him n^uft have had influence. A very particular ftory 
of his efcape is told by Richardfon in his Memoirs, 
which he received from Pope, as deUvered by Better- 
ton, who might have heard it from Davenant. In the 
war between the King and Pa.rHament, Davenant; 
was made prifoner, and condemned to die; but wak 
fpared at the requeft of Milton. When the turn of- 
fuccefs brought Milton into the like danger, Davenant 
repaid the benefit by appearing in his favour. Her^^ 
is a reciprocation of gcnerofity and gratitude fo pleaf- 
ing, that the tale. makes its own way to credit. But 
if help were wanted, I know not where to find it* 
The danger of Davenant is certain from his own re- 
lation ; but of his efcape there is no account. Better- 
ton's narration can be traced no higher; it is not 
known that hs had it from Davenant. We are told, 
that the benefit exchanged was life for life; but it 
feems not certain that Milton's life ever was. in danger. 
Goodwin, who had cpmmitted the fame kind of 
crime, efcaped with incapacitation; and as exclufion 
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pom public trail is a puniihment which the power pf 
government cjmi con^nonly inflift without the help f)f 
^ particular law, it required no great intereft to exempt 
Milton from a cenfure little more than verbal, Some-r 
thing may be reafonably afcribed to veneration and 
compaffion j to yeneratioi^ of his abilities, and cpm^ 
paffion for his diftreffes, which madfe it fit to forgivo 
his m^licQ for his learning. He was iiow poor ant 
blind ; and who would purfue with violence an iUuf^ 
frious cneroy, depreffed by fortune, and difarmcd hf 
nature ? . 

The publication of the aft of oblivion put liim in ' ^ -^ 
f:he fame condition with his fcUow-fubj^fts, He was, 
Jioweyer, upon fome pretence now not known, ^n thQ 
c\iftody of the ferjeant in December j and, when he was 
jeleaied, up<Hi his refiifal of the fees demanded, ho 
^nd the ferjeant were called before the Houfe. He was " 
flow fafe witj:iin the fiiade of oblivion, and knew him^ 
ielf to be as much out of th^ power of a griping offi-? 
gCer, -as any other man. How the queftion was detcr-i 
mined is not known. Milton would hardly have con^ 
tended, but that he knew himfelf to have rigjht on hi^ 
j^e. 

He then removed to Jewin-ftreet, near Alderfgate^ 
ftreet ; and being blind, and by no means wealthy, 
wanted a domeftick companion and attendant; and 
therefore, by the recommendation of Dn Paget, mar- 
ried Elizabeth Minfhul, qf a gentleman's family in 
Cheflxire, probably without a fortune. All his wives 
were virgins; for he has declared that he thought 
It grofs and indelicate to be a (econd hufband : upon 
yfhzt other principles his choice was made, cannpt 
©ow be known ; but marriage afforded npt much.of 
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his happinefs. The firft wife left him in difguft^ and 
was brought back only by terror ; the fecond, indeed, 
fecms to have been more a favourite, but her life was 
ihort. The third, as Philips relates, opprefled his 
children in his life-time^ ^nd cheated them at his 
death. 

Soon after his marriage, according to an obfcure 
ftory, he was offered the continuance of his employ- 
ment ; and being prefled by his wife to accept it, an- 
fwered, ^* You, like other women, want to ride in 
** your coach ; my wifli is to live and die an honeft 
*^ man." If he confidered the Latin fccretary as exer- 
cifing any of the powers of government, he that had 
Ihared authority, either with the parliament or Crom- 
well, might have forbom to talk very loudly of hia 
honefty ; and if he thought the office purely minifte- 
rial, he certainly might have honeftly retained it undfcr 
the king. But this tale Jias too little evidence to de-- 
ferve a difquifition ; large offers and fturdy rejeftionsi 
are among the moft common topicks of falfehoodw 

He had fo much either of prudence or gratitude, 
that he forbore to dillurb the new fettlement with any 
of his political or ecclefiaftical opinions, and from this 
time devoted himfelf to poetry and literature. Of his 
zeal for. learning in all its parts, he gave a proof by 
publilhing, the next year (1661), Accidence commenced 
Grammar \ a little book which has nothing remark- 
able, but that its author, who had been lately defend- 
ing the fupreme powers of his country, and was then 
writing Paradife Lofii could defcend from his elevation 
to refcue children from the perplexity of grammatical 
<:onfufion, and the trouble of lefTons unneceffarily 
repeated, 

AbQUt 
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About this time Elwood the quaker^ heing recom^ 
tended to him as one who would read Latin to him, 
for the advantage of his converfation, attended him 
every afternoon, except on Sundays *, Milton, who, 
in his' letter to Hartlib, had declared; that to read 
Latin with an Englijh mouth is as ill a hearing as Law 
Frencbj required that Elwood (hould learn and praftife 
the Italian pronunciation, which, he faid, was nccef- 
iary, if he would talk with foreigners. This feems to 
havo» been a taik troublefome without ufe, Ther^ is 
little reafon for preferring the Italian pronunciation to 
our own, except that it is more general ; and to teach 
it to an Engliihman is only to make him a foreigner at 
home. He who travels, if he fpeaks Latin, may (b 
fooa learn the founds which every native gives it, that 
he need make no provifion before his journey ; and if 
{hungers vifit us, it is their bufinefs to praftife fuch 
conformity to our modes as they expedk from us in their 
own cpuntriest Elwood complied with the directions, 
and improved himfelf by his attendance ; for he relates, 
that Milton, having a curious ear, knew by his voice 
when he read what he did not underftand^ and woul4 
fiop him, and open the moji difficult pajfages^ 

♦ This fin^lar perfQn was a neighbour of Milton's father in the 
country, apd alfo of Waller, and had the confidence of the latter, 
IS appears by the life of that poet prefixed to fome editions of his 
works. He was an ingenious man, and a fcboiar, and wrote a life 
of himfelf, ptibiifhed in 8vo, 1714. In it are related his fuddea 
ConTerfion to quakerifm, the refentment of his father for his refilling 
to be uncovered before him, his fufierings for the truth by impri- 
JbnxDcnt, and other feverities, his deliverance from all his troubles, 
and lafUy his marriage to an amiable young woman of his own pro^ 
frffiooi one of the Penn family, whom he had courted both in profe 
pnd vcrfc, with alt that firoplicity of ftyle and finccrity of cxprelfion 
frfaicb then difUoguiihed that inoffeniive peo|>le« 
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In a fliort time he took a houfe in the Artillery ft^aH^ 
leading to Bunhill Fields ; the mention of which con<> 
eludes the regifter of Milton's removals and hahita« 
ttions. He lived longer in this place tlian in any othei*^ 

He was now bufied by Faradife Loft. Whence he 
flrew the original defign has been varioufly conjectured 
l>y men who cannot bear to think themfelves ignorant 
pf that which, at laft, neither diligence nor fagacity 
pan difcoven Some find the hint in an Italian tragedy, 
Voltaire tells a wild and unauthorifed ftory of a farco 
icen by Milton in Italy, whigh opened thus : l^i the 
Rainbow be the Fiddleftick of the Fiddle of Heaven. It 
)us been already fhewn, that the firfl conception wasr 
f, tragedy or myftcry, not of a narrative, but a drat 
matick work, which he is fuppofed to have begun tt> 
reduce to its prefent form about the time (1655) whei^ 
he finilhed his difput© with the defenders of the king. 

He long had pron^ifed to adorn his native country by 
fome great perfomlance, while he h^ yet perhaps 
no fettled defign, and was ftimulatedtcmly by fuch ex«r 
pcftations as naturally arofe from tiiefurvey of hisat-s 
tainments, and the confciou(h€ftx)lF his powers. What; 
he fhould undertake, it was difficult to determine. Ho 
was long chufmgj and began late* 

"While he was obliged to divide his time between hi% 
privs^te ftudies and affairs of ftate, his poetical labour 
muft haye been often interrupted ; and perhaps he dicj 
Jittle more in that bufy tihie than conftrvift the narira^ 
tive, adjull the ppifodes, prppoition the parts, aocui 
mulate images and fentiments, and treafure in his mc-r 
mory, or prcferve in writing, fuch hints as books of 
. meditation would fupply. Nothing particular is knowq 
pf his intelleOual operations »l^^ 1^9 W^ 9 ^lat^ihiaQ | 
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for^ haying every help and accommodation at hand^ he 
kad no need of uncommon expedients. 

Being driven from all publick ftations, he is yet tod 
great not to be traced by curiofity to hi^ retirement ; 
where he has been found by Mr. Richardfon, the fondeft 
of his admirers^ fitting before his door in a grey coat of 
coarfe cloibj in warm fultry weather^ to enjoy the frejh 
air ; and fo^ as well as in his own room^ ricemng the 
Vtfijs of people of di/linguifbed parts as well as quality • 
His vifitors of high quality mull now be imagined to 
be few ; but men of parts might reafonably court the 
converfation of a man fo generally illuftrious, that fo- 
Feigners are reported, by Wood, to have vifited the 
houie in Bread-ftreet where he was bom* 

According to another account, he was feen in a (mall 
houfe, neatly enough dreffed in black cloaths^ fitting in a 
room bung with rujiy green ; pale but not cadaverous^ with 
ehalkftones in his hands. He faidy that if it were not 
for the gouty his btindnefs would be tolerable. 

In the intervals of his pain, being made unable to 
nfe the common exercifes, he ufed to fwing in a chair, 
and fometimes played upon an organ *. 

He was now confeffedly and vifibly employed upon 
his poem, of which the progrefs might be noted by 
thofe with whom he was familiar; for he was obliged, 
when he had compofed as many lines as his memory 
would conveniently retain, to employ fome friend in 
writing them, having, at lead for part of the time, no 

* Miiton*8 hxYktv^ at has been menttoned in a preceding notei 
was well Hulled in mufic ; and we are told by Aubrey i that he taught 
it to his fon, who, as Wood adds, befides that he could play on ihe 
prgan, was able to bear a part in vocal and inftrumental mufic, aa 
flccompliftinient which, in his time, it was deemed difgracefuL for 
pcrfoQs well educated to want« 
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regular attendant- This gave opportunity to oWcif ^ 
tions and reports^ 

Mr. Philij^s obferves, that there was a very remark- 
able circumftance in the conipofurc of Faradife Lojl^ 
** which I have a particulai' reafon," fays he, ^* to re- 
** member ; for whereas I had the pertifal of it from 
** the very i beginning, for fome years, as I went 
** from time to time to vifit him, in parceb of ten^ 
'* twenty, or thirty verfes at a time (which, being 
** written by whatever hand came liext, might poffibly 
*^ want correction as to the orthography and pointing), 
" having, as the fummer came on, not been fhewed 
** any for a confiderable while, and defiring the reafon 
** thereof, was anfwered, that his vein never happily 
*^ flowed but from the Autumnal Equinox to the Ver- 
** nal ; and that whatever he attempted at other times 
** was never to his fatisfaftion, though he courted his 
** fancy never fo much ; fo that, in all the years he 
** was about this poem, he may be faid to have fpent 
** half his time therein/' 

Upon this relation Toland remarks, that in his opi- 
nion Philips has miflakcn the time of the year ; for 
Milton, in his Elegies, declares that with the advance 
of the Spring he feels the incceafe of his poetical force, 
redeunt in cartnina vires. To this it is anfwered, that 
Philips could hardly miftake time fo well marked; 
and it may be added, that Milton might find different 
times of the year favourable to different parts of life, 
Mr. Richardfon conceives it impoflible t\iztfucb a work 
Jhould be fujpended for Jix months ^ or for one^ It may 
go on fafier orfkrvoer^ but it muji go on. By what ne- 
ceffity it muft continually go on, or why it might not 
be laid afide and rcfumed, it is not eafy to difcover. 

This 
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This dependancc of the foul upon the feafons^ thofe ?l? 
temporary and periodical ebbs and flows of intelleft, 
may, I llippofe, juftly be derided as the fumes of vain 
imagination. Sapiens dpminabiiur ajiris. The author 
that thinks himfelf weather-bound will find, with a lit- 
tle help from hellebore, that he is only idle or exhauft- 
cd. But while this notion has pofTeflion of the head, 
it produces the inability which it fuppofes. Our powers 
owe much of their energy to our hopes ; pojfunt quia 
fojfe videntur. When fuccefs feems attainable, dili- 
gence is enforced ; but when it is admitted that the 
faculties are fuppreffed by a crofs wind, or a cloudy 
Iky, the day is given up without refiftance ; for who 
can contend with the courfe of Nature ? 

From fuch prepofleflions Milton feems not to hzv^ 
been free. There prevailed in his time an opinion that 
the world was in its decay, and that we have had the 
misfortune to be produced in the decrepitude of Na- 
ture- It was fufpedted that the whole creation lan- 
guiihed, that neither trees nor animals had the height 
or bulk of their predeceffors, and that every thing was 
daily finking by gradual diminution *. Milton appears 
to fufpedt that fouls partake of the general degeneracy, 
and is not without fome fear that his book is to be 
written in an age too late for heroick poefy. 

• Thii opinion is, with great learning and 'ingenuity, refuted in 
a book n^m very little known, ** An Apology or Declaration of the 
•* Power and Providence of God in the Goyernment of the World, •* 
bjr Dr. George Hakewill, Lond. folio, 163^. The firft who ventured 
to propagate it in this country was Dr. Gabriel Goodman, bifliop 
of Gloucefter, a man of a verfatile temper, and the author of a 
book entitled, " The Fall of Man, or the Corruption of Nature 
** proved by natural reafon." Lond. 16 16 and 1624, quarto. He 
was plundered in the Ufurpation, turned Roman Catholic, and died 
in obfcurity. Vide Atlien. Oxon. vol. L jz'j* . 
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Another opinion wanders about the world, afi4 
Ibmetimes finds reception among wife men ; an opinioii 
that reftrains the operations of the mind td particular 
tegions^ alkl fuppofes that i lucklefs mortal may bd 
born in a degree of latitude too high or too low for 
lirifdom or for wit; From this fancy, wild as it is, h6 
had hot wholly destred his heatd, when he feared left 
the climatic of his coimtry might be ioo told for flights 
bf imagination; 

Into a mind kiready bccupied by {uch fancies^ 
iiiothet not more teafonable might cafily find its way: 
He tiiat could fear left his genius had fallen upon too 
old a world, or too chill a climate^ might conliftently 
magnijfy to himfelf the influence of the feafoiis, and 
belicVe his faculties to be vigorous only half the year. 

His {ubmlflion to the feafons was at leaft more rea- 
fenable thail his dread of decaying Nature, or a frigid 
zone I for general caufes muft operate uniformly in si 
general abatement of mental power ; if lefs could be 
performed by the Writer, lefs likewife would content 
thejudgesof his worki Among this lagging race of 
frofty grovellers ht might ftill have rifen into eminence 
by producing fomething which tbey Jhculd not willingfy 
let diik However inferior to the heroes who were borii 
in better ages, he might ftill be great among his con-^ 
temporaries, with the hope of grooving every diy 
greater in the dwindle of pofterity. He might ftill bd 
a giant among the pygmiels, the one-eyed monarch of 
the blind. ^ 

Of his artifices of ftudy, or particular hours of com- 
pofition, we have little account, and there was per- 
haps little to be toldi Richardfon, who fcems to havi 
been very diligent in his enquiries, but difcoyers al^ 

ways 
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lArays i, wifh to find Milton difcriminated from other 
men, relates, that ^*he would fbmetimes lie awake 
^^ whole nights, but not a verfe could he make; and 
'* on a fudden his poetical faculty would rulh upon 
" him with an impetus or ajlrum^ and his daughter 
** was immediately called to fecure what came. At 
" other times he would diftate perhaps forty lines 
*' in a breath, and then reduce them to half the 
" number/* 

Thefe burfts of light, and involutions of darknefi ; ! 
thefc tranfient and involuntary excuriions and retro- 
ceflions of invention, having fome appearance of de- 
viation from the common train of Nature, are eagerly 
caught by the lovers of a wonder. Yet fomething of 
this inequality happens to every man in every mode of 
exertion, manual or mental. The mechanick cannot 
handle his hammer and his file at all times with equal 
dexterity; there are hours, he knows not why, when 
bis band is out. By Mr. Richardfon's relation, cafually 
conveyed, much regard cannot be claimed. That, in 
his intelleftual hour, Milton called for his daughter $9 
fecure what came^ may be queftioned; for unluckily it 
happens to be known that his daughters were never 
taught to write ; nor would he have been obliged, as 
is univerfally confeffcd, to have employed any cafual 
vifiter in difburthening his memory, if his daughter 
could have performed the office. 

The (lory of reducing his exuberance has been told . 
of other authors, and, though doubtlefs true of every 
fertile and copious mind, feems to have been gratu* 
itoufly transferred to Milton. 

What he has told us, and we cannot now know more, 
is, that he compofed much of his poem in the night 
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axid mormi^^ I fuppofe befote his mind was difturboi 
with common bufmefs ; and that he poured out with 
great fluency his unpremedi$aied verfe. Verfification, 
free, like bis, from the diftrefles of rhyme, muft, by 
a work fo long, be made prompt and habitual ; and, 
when his thoughts were once adjufted, the words would 
c;ome at his command* 

At what particular times of Kis life the parts of his 
work wer& written, cannot often be known. The 
beginnbg of the third book ihews that he had lofl his 
light ; and the Introduction to the feventh, that the 
return of the King had clouded him with difcounte- 
nance ; and that he was offended by the licentious fef- 
tivity of the Rcftorationr There arc no other internal 
notes of time. Mikon, being now cleared from all 
f^ffeifts of his difloyalty, had nothing required from him 
tut the common duty of living in quiet, to be re- 
warded with the comnaon right of protection ; but 
this, which, when he fculked from the approach of 
his King was perhaps more than he hoped, fcems not 
13 have fatisfied him ; for no fooner is he fafe, than 
he finds himfelf in (ianger, fallen on evil days and 
evil tongues^ and with darknefs and ivit/j danger coni'* 
pafs^d round. This darknefs, had his eyes been better 
employed, had undoubtedly deferved compaffion ; but 
to add the mention of danger was ungrateful and un- 
juft. He was fallen indeed on evil days ; the time was 
com<: in which regicides could no longer boaft their 
wickednefsr But of evil tongues for Milton to com- 
plain, required impudence at leaft equal to his other 
powers ; Milton, whofe warmeft advocates muft allow, 
that he never fpared any afperity of reproach or bru- 
ulity of infolence, 

But, 
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But the charge itfelf feems to be falfc; (ot it would \ 
be hard to recolleft any reproach caft upon him, either 
ferious or ludicrous, through the whole remaining 
part of his life. He purfued his ftudies or his amufe* 
ments, without perfecution, moleftation, or infult^ 
Such is the reverence paid to great abilities, however 
mifufed : they who contemplated in Milton the fcholar 
and the wit, were contented to forget the reviler o£ 
his King, 

When the plague (1665) raged in London, Miltoa 
took refuge at Chalfont in Bucks ; where Elwood, who 
had taken the houfe for him, firft faw a complete copy 
of Paradife Lofty and, having pefufed it, faid to him, 
*^ Thou haft faid a great deal upon Paradife Lf^Jl ; what 
*' haft thou to fay upon Paradife found ?^^ 

Next year, when the danger of infedipn hid ceafed, 
he returned to Bunhill-fields, and defigned the publi- 
cation of his poem. A licenfe was neceflafy, and h* 
could exped no great kindnefs from a chaplain of th^ 
archbifliop of Canterbury. He feems, however, to 
have been treated with tendernefs ; for though olgec- 
tions were made to particular paflages, and among 
them to the fimile of the fun eclipfed in the iifft book^ 
yet the licenfe was granted ; and he fokt his C5py> 
April 27, 1667, to Samuel Simmons, fpr an imnie* 
diate payment of five pounds, with a ftipulation to re- 
ceive five pounds more when thirteen hundred ihoul4 
be fold of the firft edition : and again, five pounds af- 
ter the fale of the fame number of the fecond edition : 
and another five pounds after the fame' fale of the thirds 
None of the three editions were to be extended beyond 
fifteea hundred copies. 
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The firft edition was ten books, in a finall quarto. 
The titles were varied fpom year to year ; and an ad- 
vertifement and the arguments of the books were 
omitted in fome copies, and inferred in others*. 

The fale gave him in two years a right to his fecond 
payment, for which the receipt was figned April 26, 
1669. The fecond edition was not given till 1674; 
it was printed in fmall odavo ; and the number of 
books was increafed to twelve, by a divifion of the 
feventh and twelfth ; and fome other finall improve- 
ments were tnade. The third edition was publiflied 
in 1678 ; and the widow, to whom the copy was then 
to.dev&lve, fold all her claims to Simmons for eight 
pounds, according to her receipt given Dec. 21, 1680. 
Simmons had already agreed to transfer the whole 
right to Brabazon Aylmer for twenty-five pounds ; and 
Aylmer fold to Jacob Tonfon half, Auguft 17, 1683, 
half, March 24, 1690, at a price confiderably en- 
larged. In the hiftory of Paradife hufi a dediiftion 
thus minute will rather gratify than fatigue. 

The flow fale and tardy reputation of this poem have 
been always mentioned as evidences of negleded merit, 
and of the uncertainty of literary fame ; and enquiries 
have been made, and conjeftures offered, about the 
cauies of its long obfcurity and late reception. But 
has the cafe been truly dated ? Have not lamenta- 
ti<Hi and wonder been lavilhed on an evil that was 
never felt ? 

Thatifl the reigns of Charles and James the Paradife 
Lofi received no publick acclamations is readily con- 
feffed. Wit and literature were on the fide of the 
Court : and who that folicited favour or faihion would 
venture to praife the defender of the regicides ? All 
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that he himfelf could think his due, from evil tongues 
in evil daysy was that reverential filence which was 
generoufly preferved. But it cannot be inferred that 
his poem was not read, or not, however unwillingly, 
admired. 

The fale, if it be confidered, will juftify the pub* 
Ikk. , Thofe who have no power to judge of paft times 
but by their own, Ihould'^ always doubt their conclu* 
(ions. The call for books was not in Milton's age 
what it is in the prefent. To read was not then a ge- 
neral amufement; neither traders, nor often gentle- 
men, thought themfelves difgraced by Mgnorance. 
The women had not then afpired to literature, nor 
was every houie iupplied with a clofet of knowledge. 
Thole, indeed, who profcfled learning, were not lefs 
learned than at any other time ; but of that middle race 
of ftudents who read for pleafure or accompliihment, 
and who buy the numerous products of modern typo- 
graphy, the number was then comparatively fmall. 
To prove the paucity of readers, it may be fuffici- 
ent to remark, that the nation had been fatisfied 
from 1623 ^^ 1664, that is, forty-one years, with 
only two editions of the works of Shakfpeare, which 
probably did not together make one thoufand copies. 

The fale of thirteen hundred copies in t^o years, in 
oppofition to fo much recent enmity, and to a ftyle of 
veriification new to all and difgufling to many, was an 
uncommon example of the prevalence of genius. The 
demand did not immediately increafe ; for many more 
readers than were fupplied at firft the nation did not 
afford. Only three thoufand were fold in eleven years ; 
for it forced its way without afliftance : its admirers 
did not dare to publiih their opinion ; aad the oppor- 
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tunities now given of attradting notice by advertife* 
ments were then very few ; the means of proclaiming 
the publication of new books have been produced by 
that general literature which now pervades the nation 
through all its ranks. 

But the reputation and price of the copy ftill ad- 
vanced, till the Revolution put an end to the fecfecy 
of love, and Paradife Loji broke into open view with 
fufficient fecurity of kind reception. 

JFancy can hardly forbear to conjefture with what 
temper Milton furveyed the lilent progrefs of his work, 
and marked its reputation Healing its way in a kind of 
fobterrancous current through fear and filence, I can- 
not but conceive him calm and confident, little difap* 
pointed, not at all dejedted, relying on his own merit 
with fteady confcioufnefs, and waiting, without impa- 
tience," the viciffitudes of opinion, and the impartiality 
of a future generation- 

In the mean time he continued his ftudies, and fup- 

, plied the want of fight by a very odd expedient, of 

, which Philips gives the following account : 

V Mr. Philips tells us, ** that though our author had 

*^ daily about him one or other to read, fome perfons 

^'of rnan's eftate, who, of their own accord, greedily 

^* catched at the opportunity of being his readers, that 

^* they might as well reap the benefit of what they read 

** to him, as oblige him by the benefit of their read- 

** ing ; and others of younger years were fent by their 

** parents to the fame end : yet excufing only the 

*^ e|deft daughter, by reafon of her bodily infirmity, 

^* and difficult utterance of fpeech, (which, to fay 

*• truth, I doubt was the principal caufe of excufing 

^^hcr), the Other tWQ w^re cond^ipped to the per- 
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*^ formancc of reading, andexaftly pronouncing of all 
<* the languages of whatever book he Ihould, at one 
<^ time or other, think fit to perufe, viz. the Hebrew 
<^ (and I think the Syriac), the Greek, the Latin, the 
*' Italian, Spanifh, and French. All which forts of 
^^ books to be confined to read, without undcrftanding 
''^ one word, muft needs be a trial of patience aimoft 
** beyond endurance. Yet it was endured by both for 
*^ a long time, though the irkfomenefs of this em- 
^* ployment could not be always concealed, but broke 
*^ out more and more into expreffions of uaeafinefs y 
^^ fo that at length they were all, even the eldeft alfoy 
■*' fentout to learn fome curious and ingenious forts of 
*^ manufadturc, that are proper for women to Icamj 
^** particularly embroideries in gold or filven^ 

In this fceae of mifeiy which this mode of intellec-* ! 
tual labour fets before our eyes, ir is hard to determine 
whether the daughters or the father are moft to be la- 
mented. A language not undcrftood can never be fo 
read as to give pleafure, and very feldom fo as to con-* 
vey meaning. If few men would have had refolutioa* 
to write books with fuch embarraffments, few likewife 
would have wanted ability to find fome better expe* 
<lient. 

Three years after his P4tradi/e Lofl (1667X he pub-' 
filhed his Hijlory of England^ comprifiog the whole 
fable of Geoffry of Monmouth, and continued to the 
Norman invafion. Why he ihould liavc given the firft 
part, which he feems not to believe, and which is 
univerfally rejefted, it is difficult to conjedlure. The 
ftyle is harfii ; but it has fomething of rough vigour, 
which perhaps may often ftrike, though it cannot 
jpleafe* 
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!U- On this Wftory the licenfer Again fixed his claws, 
and before he could tranfmit it to the prefs tore out &- 
vera! parts. Some cenfures of the Saxon monks were 
'taken away, left they fhould be applied to the modem 
clergy ; and a charaAer of the Long Parliament, and 
Aflembly of Divines, was excluded ; of which the au- 
thor gave a copy to the earl of Anglefea, and which^ 
being s^terwards publiihed, has been ilnce inferti^ in its 
proper place. 

The fame year were printed Faradtfe Regained^ and 
^ampfon AgoniJieSj a tragedy written in imitation of 
the Ancients, and never deiigned by the author for the 
itage. As thefe poems were publiihed by another 
bookfeller, it has been afked, whether Simmons was 
difcouraged from receiving them by the flow fale of 
the former. Why a writer changed his book feller a 
hundred years ago, I am far from hoping to difcov^r, 
Certainly, he who in two years felU thirteen hundred 
copies of a volume in quarto, bought for two pay- 
ments of five poimds each, has no reafon to repent 
his purchafe. 

When Milton fliewed Faradife Regatned to El wood, 
** This," faid he, ** is owing to you ; for you put it 
*^ in my head by the qucftion you put to me at Chal- 
*^ font, which otherwife I had not thought of/' 

His laft poetical offspring was his favpurite. He 
could not, as Elwood relates, endure to hear Paradifi 
Lojl preferred to Faradife Regained. Many c^ufes may 
vitiate a writer^s judgement of his ^wn works. On that 
which has coft him much labour he fets a high va: 
lue, becaufe he is unwilling to think that he has been 
^ligent in vain; what has been produced without 
toiUbme efforts is confidere4 with flight, as a proof 
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of vigbrous faculties and fertile invention ; and thelaft 
work, whatever it be, has neceflarily moft of the grace 
of novelty. Milton, however it happ^ed^ had this 
prejudice, and had it to himfelf. ^ 

To that mulipUcity of attainments, and extent of 
comprehenfion, that entitle this great author to our 
veneration, may be added a kind of humble dignity, 
which did not difdain the meaneft fervices to literature. 
The epic poet, the controvertift, the politician, having 
already defce.a4^ to accommodate children with a book 
of rudiments, now, in the laft years of his life, com- 
poled a t^ook of Logigk, fqr the initiation of ftudents 
in philofophy; and publifhcd (1672) Artis Logic^e pk^ 
niar In/Htutio ad Petri Rami nutbodum concinnata ; that 
is, *^ A new Scheme of Logick, according to tlie. 
" Method of Ramus.*' I know not whether, even in 
this book, he did not iqtei^d an a^ of hoftility againft 
the Uqiverfities ; for Ramus was one of the firft op- 
pugners of the old philofophy, who difturbed with in- 
novations the quiet of the fchools. 

His polemical difpofition again revived. He had 
now been (afe fo long, that he forgot his fears, and pub- 
lilhed a Treaiife of true Religion, Herefy^ Scbifm^ T(h 
leratioHf and the bejl Means to prevent the Growth of 
Fopery. 

But f his little trad is modeftly written, with refpeftful 
mention of the, Church of England, and an appeal to 
tjic thirty-nine articles. His principle of toleration is^ 
agreement in the fofficiency of the Scriptures; and he 
extends it to all who, whatever fjieir ppinions are, pro- 
fcfs to derive them from the (acred books. .The pa* 
pifts appeal to other teftimonies, and are therefore in his 
opinion not to be permitted tlie liberty of either publick 
n Qt 
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or private worlhip; for though they plead confcience, 
we have no warrant j he fays, to regard confcience^ v^bicb 
is not grounded in Scripture. 

Thofe who are not convinced by his reafons, may be 
perhaps delighted with his wit. The term Roman ca-- 
tholick is, he fays, one of the Pope^s bulls; it is particular 
univerfal^ or catholick fchi/matick. 

He has, however, fomething better. As the beft pre- 
(ervative againft Popery, he recommends the diligent 
perufel of the Scriptures; a duty, from which he 
warns the bufy part of mankind not to think chemfelves 
excufed. 

He now reprinted his juvenile poems, with fome 
additions. 

In the laft year of his life he fent to the prefs, feem- 
ing to take delight in publication, a colleftion of Fami- 
liar Epiftles in Latin; to which, being too few to make 
a volume, he added fome academical exercifes, which 
perhaps he perufed with pleafure, as they recalled to 
his memory the days of youth; but for which nothing 
but veneration for his name could now procure a 
reader. 

When he had attained his fixty-fixth year, the gout, 
with which he had been long tormented, prevailed over 
the enfeebled powers of nature. He died by a quiet 
and filent expiration, about the tenth of November 
1674, at his houfe in Bunhill-fields; and was buried 
next his father in the chancel of St. Giles at Cripple- 
gate. His funeral was very fplendidly and numeroufly 
attended. 

Upon his grave there is fuppofed to have been no 
memorial; but in our time a monument has been eredted' 
in Weftminfter-Abbey To tbe Author ofParadlfe Lojiy by 
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Mr. Benfon, who has in the Infcription beflowed more 
words upon himfelf than upon Milton. 

Wlien the infcription for the monument of Philips, |^^^^ 
in which he was faid to be foU Miltono fecundus ^ was ex- 
hibited to Dr. Sprat, then dean of Weftminfter, he re- 
fufed to admit it; the name of Milton was, in hLi 
opinion, too deteftable to be read on tl^e wall of a 
building dedicated to devotion. Atterbury, who fuc- 
^eeded him, being author of the infcription, permitted 
its reception. " And fuch has been the change of pub- 
*' lick opinion," faid Dr. Gregory, from whom I heard 
this account, " that I have feen erefted in the church a . 
*' ftatuc of that man, whofe name 1 once knew conii- 
^^ dered as a pollution of its walls." 

Milton has the reputation of having been in his 
youth eminently beautiful, fo as to have been called 
the Lady of his college. His hair, which was of a light 
brown, parted at the foretop, and hung down upon his 
jhoulders, according to the pifture which he has given 
of Adam. He was, however, not of the hcroick fta- 
ture, but rather below the middle fize, according to 
Mr, Richardfon, who mentions him as having narrowly 
cfcaped from being /hort and thick *. He was vigorous 
and aftive, and delighted in the exercife of the fword, 
in which be is related to have been eminently fkilful. 
His weapon was, I believe, not the rapier, but the back- 
fword, of which he recommends the ufe in his book on 
Education. 

* Richardlbn's defcription of Milton^s perfon is here alluded to : 
^ He wat, no he w^s not/' fay» this qqatat writer, **^ a (hort thick 
*^man ; but, had he bitea fomewhat (liorter and thickec, he had beea. 
**'a ihore thicks nuuh" Of Hocacc k is faid that he was brcyis et 
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His «yes are faid never to have been bright ; but, 
if he was a dexterous fencer, they muft have been 
once quick. 

His domeftick habits, fo far as they are known, 
were thofc of a fevere ftudent. He drank little ftrong 
drinkof any kind, and fed without excefs in quantity, 
and in his earlier years without delicacy of choice. In 
his youth he ftudied late at night; but afterwards 
changed his hours, and refted in bed from nine to four 
in the fummer, and five- in winter* The courfe of his 
day was beft known after he was blind. When he firft 
rofe, he heard a chapter in the Hebrew Bible, and then 
lludied till twelve; then took fome exerciie for an hour; 
then dined, then played on the organ, and fung, or heard 
another fing; then ftudiedtofix; then entertained his 
vifiters till eight; thai fupped, and, after a pipe of 
tobacco and a glafs of water, went to bed. 

So is his life dcfcribed; but this even tenour appears 
attainable only in Colleges. He that lives in the world 
will fometimA have the fucceffion of his praAice bro^ 
ken and confyfed. Vifiters, of whom Milton is repre-» 
fented to have had great numbers, will come and day un-- 
feafonably; bufinefs, of which every man has Ibme, muft 
be done when others will do it. 

When he did not care to rife early, he had fomething 
read to him by his bedfide; perhaps at this time his 
daughters were employedt He compofed much in the 
morning, and didated in the day, fitting .obliquely 
in an elbow-chair, with his leg thrown over the 
arm. 

Fortune appears not to have had much of his care^ 
In the civil wars he lent his perfqnal dilate to the par- 
liament ; but when, after the conteft was decided, hd 
• folicited 
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iblicitcd repayment^ he met not only with negleA^ but 
Jbarp rebuke; and^ having tired both himfelf and his 
friends, was given up to poverty and hopelefs indigna* 
tion, till he fliewed how able he was to do greater fer- 
vice. He was then made Latin fecretary, with two 
hundred pounds a year; and had a thoufand pounds for 
his Defence of the People. His widow, who, after his 
death, retired to Namptwich in Chelhire, and died 
about 1729, is faid to have reported that he loft two 
thouiand pounds by entrufting it to a fcrivener; and 
that, in the general depredation upon the Church, he 
bad grafped an eftate of about fixty pounds a, year be* 
longing to Weftminfter* Abbey, which, like other iharers 
of the plunder of rebellion, he was afterwards obliged 
to return. Two thoufand pounds, which he had placed 
in the Ezcife-office, were alfo loft. There is yet no 
reafbn to believe that he was ever reduced to indigence. 
His wants, being few, were competently fupplied. 
He fold his library before his death, and left his fa« 
niily fifteen hundred povmds, on whicl^ his widow 
laid hold, and only gave one hundred to each of his 
daughters. 

His literature was unqueftionably great. He read K : 
an the languages which are coniidered either as learned 
or polite; Hebrew, with its two dialefts, Greek, Latin, 
Italian, French, and Spaniih. In Latin his &iU was 
fuch as places him in the firft rank of writers and cri- 
ticks; and he appears to have cultivated Italian with 
uncommon diligence. The books in which his 
daughter, who ufed to read to him, reprefented him as 
moft delighting, after Homer, which he could almoft 
JEepeat, were jOvid's Metamorphofes and £uripides. 
His Euripides is, by Mr. Cradock's kindnefs^ now in 

iny 
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my hands: the margin is fometimes noted; but 1 h^ve 
found nothing remarkable. 

Of the Englifh poets he fet moft value upon Spenfer^ 
Shakfpeare, and Cowley. Spenfer was apparently his 
favourite : Shakfpeare he may eafily be fuppofed to like, 
with every Ikillful reader; but I fliould not have ex- 
peftcd that Cowley, whofe ideas of excellence were dif- 
ferent from his own, would have had much of his ap- 
probation. His charafter of Drydin, who fometimes 
vifited him, was, that lie was a good rhymift, but no 
poet. 

His theological opinions arc faid to have been firft 
Calviniflical ; and afterwards, perhaps when he began 
to hate the Pre(byterians, to have tended towards Armi- 
nianifm. In the mixed qucftions of theology and go- 
vernment, he never thinks that he can recede far enough 
from popery, or prelacy ; but what Baudius fays of Eraf- 
mus feems applicable to him, ffiagis babuU quodfugeret^ 
quam quod fequeretur. He had determined rather what 
to condonn, .than what to approve. He has not aflbci-' 
ated himfdf with any denomination of Proteflants : wi^ 
know rather what he was not, than what he was. H^r 
was not of the church of Rome; he was not of the 
church of England *. 

To be of no church is dangerous. Religion, of 
which the rewards are diilant, and which is animated 
only by Faith and Hope, will glide by degrees out of 
ihe mind, unlefs it be invigorated and reimpreffcd by 
external ordinances, by ftated calls to worfhip, and tha 
fidutary influence of example. Milton, who appears^ 
to have had full conviftioa of the truth of Chriftianity, 
and to have regarded the Holy Scriptures with the 

* Peck is fo fanciful ai to fuggcft that he was a Qj^aker. 
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profoundeft veneracioiiy to have been untainted by an 
heretical peculiarity of opinion, and to hai^e lived in a 
confirmed belief of the immediate and occafional agency 
of Providence, yet grew old without any vifible wor- 
ihip* In the diftribution of his hours, there was no 
hour of prayer, either folitary, or with his houfehold ; 
omitting publick prayers, he omitted all. 

Of this omiffion the reafon has been fought, upon a ? 
fuppofition which ought never to be made, that men 
live with their own approbation, and jttftify their con- 
duft to themfelves. Prayer certainly was not thought 
fuperfluous by him^ who reprefents our firft parents aa 
praying acceptably in the ftate of innocence, and cffir 
cacioully after their fall. That he lived without prayer 
can hardly be affirmed ; his ftudies and ^meditations 
were an habitual prayer. The negleft of it in his fa- 
mily was probably a fault for which he condemned 
himfelf, and which he intended to correft, but that 
' death, as too often happens, intercepted his refor* 
oiation. 

His political notions were thofe of an acrimonious 
and furly republican, for which it is not known that he 
gave any better reafon than that a popular gcvetnment 
was the mqft frugal if oribeirappings of a monarchy toould 
Jet up an ordinary commonwealth. It is furdy very ihal- 
low policy, that fuppofes money to be the chief good; 
and even this, without confidering that the fupponr and 
expence of a Court is, for the moft part, only a parti- 
cular kind of traffick, by which money is circulate4, 
without any national impoverilhmcnt. 

Milton's republicanifm lyas, I am afraid, feuaded in 
an envious hatred of greatnefs, and a fullen deiire of in- 
<)ependencei in petulance impatient of controul, and 
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, pride difdainful of fuperiority. He hated monafdt^ Ut 
the llace^ and prelates m the church; for he hated all 
whom he was required to obey. It is to be fufpefted^ 
that his predominant defire was to deftroy rather than 
dtabli(h> and that he felt not fo much the love of liberty 
us repugnance to authority. 

It has been obferved, that they who moft loudly cla* 
mour for liberty do not moft liberally grant it. What 
w^ know of MUton's charafter, in domeftick relation^^ 
isy that he was fevere and arbitrary. His family con^ 
fifted of women; and there appears in his books fdme* 
thix^ like a Turkilh contempt of females, as fubordi- 
Date and inferior beings. That his own daughtefl 
might not break the ranks, he fufiered them to be de- 
prefied by a mean and penurious education. He 
thought womaii made only for obedience, and man only 
for rebellion. 

Of his family fome account may be expefted. His 
fifter, firft married to Mr. Philips, afterwards married 
Mr. Agar, a friend of her firft hufband, who fucceeded 
him in the Crown-office. She had by her firft hufband 
Edward and John, the two nephews whom Milton edu- 
cated; and by her fecond, two daughters. 

His brother. Sir Chriftopher, had two daughters, 
Mary and Catherine * ; and a (on Thomas, who fuc- 
ceeded Agar in the Crown-office, and left a daughter 
living in 1749 in Grofvenor-ftreet. 

* Both thefe perfoQs were living at Hollowty, about the year 
' 1 734, and at that time poflcfled fuch a degree of health and fireogth* 
at enabled them on Sundayt and Pniyer-dayt to walk a mile up a deep 
. hiU to Hig^gate chapel. One of them vrzt Ninety-two, at the time of 
)ier death. Their parentage wai known to ftw, and their names were 
corrupted into Melton, By the Crown-offioe mentioned in the two 
laft paragraphs, we arc to undcrlbind the Cr9wnK>ftce of the Court 
of Chancery, 
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. Milton had children only by his firft wife; Anne, » IZ 
Mary, and Deborah. Anne, though deformed, married 
a mafter-builder, and died of her firft child. Mary died 
linglc. Deborah married Abraham Clark, a weaver in 
Spital-fields, and lived feventy-fix years, to Auguft 
1727. This is the daughter of whom publick mention 
has been made. She could repeat the firft lines of 
Homer, the Metamorphofes, and fome of Euripides, by 
having often read them. Yet here incredulity is ready 
to make a ftand. Many repetitions are neceflary to fix 
in the memory lines not underftood; and why Ihould 
Milton wilh or want tp hear them fo often ! Thei^ 
lines were at the beginning of the poems. Of a book 
written in a language not ynderftood, the beginning 
raifes no n^ore attention than the ?nd; and as thofethat 
underftand it know commonly the beginning beft, its 
rehearfal will feldom be neceflary. It is not likely 
tl>at Milton required any paflage to be fo much re.- 
peated as that his daughter could learn it; nor likely 
that he defired the initial lines to be read at all : nor that 
the daughter, weary Qf the drudgery of pronouncing 
unideal founds, would voluntarily commit them to . 
memory. 

To this gentlewoman Addifon made a prefent, and 
promifed fome eftabliftunent ; but died foon after. 
Queen Caroline fent her fifty guineas. She had feven 
fons and three daughters; but none of them had any 
children, except her fon Caleb and her daughter Eliz- 
abeth. Caleb went to Fort St, George in the Eaft In- 
dies, and had two fons, of whom nothing is now known. 
Elizabeth married Thomas Fofter, a weaver in Spital- 
fields ; and had feven children, who all died. She kept 
n petty grocer^s or chandler's Ihop, firft at Holloway, 
VQttH. h and 
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and afterwards in Cock-lane near Shoreditch CHurcht 
She knew little of her grandfather, and that little was not 
good. She told of his harflmefs to his daughters, and 
his refufal to have them taught to write; and, in oppo- 
fition to other accounts, reprefented him as delicate, 
though temperate, in his diet. 
^ In 1750, April 5, Comus was played for her beneiit. 
She had fo litde acquaintance with diverfion or gaiety, 
that ihe did not know what was intended when a benefit 
was offered her. The profits of the night were only 
one hundred and thirty pounds, though Dr. Newton 
brought a large contribution ; and twenty pounds were 
given by Tonfon, a man who is to be praifed as often 
as he is named. Of this fum one hundred pounds was 
placed in the flocks, after fome debate between her 
and her hufband in whofe naqie it fliould be entered; 
and the reft augmented their little flock, with which 
they removed to Iflington, This was the greateft be^ 
nefaftion that Faradife Loji ev^r procured the author's 
defcendejits ; and to this he, who has now attempted to 
relate his Life, h^d tl^c honour of contributing a Pror 
Jogue, 

IN the examination oi Milton's poetical works, I 
ihall pay fo much regard to tiine as to begin with his 
juvenile produfticms. For his early pieces he feems to 
have had a degree of fbndnefs not very laudable : what 
he hj|S once written he refojves to prefcrve, and gives 
' to the publick an upfinifted poOTi, which he broke off 
becaufe he was notking fatisfied with vjihai be bad daney 
iiipppfing his readers left nice than himfelf. Thefe 
preludes to his future labours are in Italian^ Latin, and 
j^pgliiht Of ihe Italian I cannot pretend to fpeak as a 
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crkick; but I have heard them coiumetided by a mao 
well qualified to decide their merit. The Latin pieces 
are lufcioufiy elegaot; but the delightwhich they afford 
is rather by the exquifite imitation of the ancient writers, 
by the purity of the di^on, and the liarmoay of the 
cumbers, than by any power of invention, or vigour of 
ienttment* They are not all of equal value; the elegies 
excell the odes; and ibme of the exercifes on Gunpow* 
dcr Treaibn might have been fpared. 

The Englilh poems, though they make no promifes )7^ 
cf Paradife Lajl^ have this evidence of genius, that they 
faive a caft original and unborrowed. But their p, :a- 
liarity is not excellence : if they differ from ve/fes of 
others, they differ for the worfe ; for they are toa often 
diftingiiUhed by repuliive hadhnefs; the comb nacious 
of words are new, but they are not plealing; the rhymea 
and epithets feem to be laboriouAy (ought, and violently 
applied. 

That in the early parts of his life he wrote with much 
care appears from his manufcripts, happily preferved 
at Cambridge, in which many of his fmaller works are 
found as they were firft written, with the fubfequent 
corrcftions. Sqch reliques (hew bow excellence is ac- 
quired ; what we hope ever to do with eafe, wc m ly learn 
£rft to do with diligence. 

Thofe yrho admire the beauties of this great poet, 
fometimes force their own judgement into falfe appro- 
bation of his little pieces, and prevail ypoa themfelves 
CO think that admirable which is only Imgtilar. AU 
that Ihort compofitions can commonly attain is neatnefs 
4uid elegance. Milton never learned the art of doing 
little thmgs with grace; be overlooked the milder ex- 
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cellencc of fuavity and foftncfs j he was a Lion that had 
no Ikill /» dandling the Kid. 
W / One of the poems on which much praife has been 
beftowed is Lycidas ; of which the diffcion is harih, 
the rhymes tmcertain, and the numbers unpleafing. 
What beauty there is, we muft therefore feek in the 
fentiments and images. It is not to be confidered as 
the efflifion of real paffion ; for paflion runs not after 
remote allufion? and obfcyre opinions. Paflion plucks 
no berries from the myrtle and ivy, nor calls upon 
Arethufe and Mincius, nor tells of rough fatjrs and 
fauns with cloven heel. Where there is leifiire for fic- 
tion there is little grief. 

In this poem there is no nature, for there is no- 
truth ; there is no art, for there is nothing new. Its* 
form is that of a pafloral, eafy, vulgar, and therefore 
'* difgufting; whatever images it can fupply, are long 
ago exhaufted ; and its inherent improbability^ always 
forces diflatisfadtion on the mind; When Cowley tellsi 
of Hervey that they ftudied together, it is eafy to fup- 
pofe how much he muft mifs the companion of his 
labours, and the partner of his difcoveries ; but what 
image of tendernefs can be excited by thcfe lines ! 

We drove a field, and both together hcar4 
What time the grey fly winds her fukry horn, ' 
Battening our flocks with the ffcfh dews of night. 

We know that they never drove a field, and that they 
}iad up fl9cks no batten j and though it be allowed 
that ^h? rcprefent^tloi^ rpay be allegorical, the true' 
meaning Is fo ujpcertain apd rgmote, that it is never 
fought pecaufe it cannot be known when it is found. 
Among the flocks, and copfes, and flowers, appear 
th^ be^Lthen deiues ; Jove and Phoebus^ Neptune an4 
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A>lu5, with a long train of mythological imagery, 
iiich as a College eafily fupplies. Nothing can lefs 
difplay knowledge, or lefe exercife invention, than 
to tell how a fliepherd has loft his companion, and 
muft now fce4 his flocks alone, without any judge of 
his fkill in piping ; and how one god afks another god 
what is become of Lycidas, and how neither god can 
telt. He who thus grieves will excite no fympathy j 
he who thus praifes will confer no honour. 

This poem has yet a grower fault. With thefe I ^-^ 
trifling fiftions are mingled the moft awful and facred 
truths, fuch as ought never to be polluted with fuch 
irreverend combinations* The fliepherd likewife is 
new a feeder of flieep, and afterwards an ecclefiaftical 
paftbr, a fuperintendant of a Chriftian flock. Such 
equivocations are always unfl^ilful ; but here they aros 
indecent, and at leaft approach to impiety, of which, 
however, I believe the writer not to have been con- 
fcious. 

Such is the power of reputation juftly acquired, tha€ 
its blaze drives away the eye from nice examina* 
tion. Surely no man could have fancied that he read 
Lycidas with pleafure, had he not known its author. 

Of the two pieces, V Allegro and IlPenferofo^ I be* 
lieve, opinion is uniform ; every man that reads them, 
reads them with pleafure. The author's defign is not, 
what Theobald has remarked, merely to fhew how 
objedks derive their colours from the mind, by repre- 
fenting the operation of the fame things upon the gay 
and the melancholy temper, or upon the fame man as 
he is diflerently difpofed ; but rather how, among the 
fucceflive variety of appearances, evfcry difpoiition of 
mind takes hold on thofe by which it may be gratified. 

L 3 The 
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} c v> 'The chearful man hears the lark in the mornmg ; the 
fcnftire ■man hearf the nigbcingtde in the evching. The 
cbedrful man fees die code ftrut, and hears the hortt 
and hoiinds echo in the wood ; then walks not unfeen to 
obferve the glory of the rifing fun, or liften to the 
Kinging nailk-maid, and view the labours of the plow- 
man and the mower ; thta cafts his eyes about him 
over fcencs of fmiling plenty, and looks up to the dif- 
tant tower, the refidence of fome fair inhalntant ; thus 
he piirfues rural gaiety through a day of labour or of 
play, and deligjits himfelf at night with the fanciful 
narrjttivcsof fuperftitioos ignorance. 

Thispenfive man, at one time, walks mfem to mufe 
at midnight; and at another hears the fuUen cutfew. 
If die weather drives him home, he fits in a room 
lighted only by ghwing embers ; or by a lonely lamp 
outwatches the North Star, to difcover the habitation 
t>f feparate fouls, «nd varies the fhades of meditation, 
by contemplating the magnificent or pathetic fcenes of 
tragick and epick poetry. When the morning comes, 
a momii^ ^oomy with rain and wind, he walks into 
the dark tracklefs woods, falls afleep by fome mu|r 
muring water, and with melancholy enthuiiafm expe&s 
fome dream of prognoflication, or fome mufic played 
by aerial performers. 

Both Mirth and Melancholy are folitary, fileht in- 
habitants of the breaft, that neither receive nor tranfmit 
communication <; no mention is therefore made of a 
philofophical friend, or a pleafant companion. The 
• ferioufncfs does not arife from any participation of 
. calamity, nor the gaiety from the pleafures of the 
bottle. 

The man of chearfulne/s, having exhaufted the 
irountry, tries what tcwired cities will afford, and min- 
gles 
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}gjt^ with fcenes of fplendor^ gay affemblies^ and nup- 
tial feftivities ; but he mingles a mere fpedtator, as, 
When the learned comedies of Jonfon; or the wild dra- 
mas of Shakfpeare^ are exhibited, he attends the 
theatre. 

The penjive m^n never iofes himfelf in crowds, but ) '^ 
walks the cloifter> or frequents the cathedral. Milton 
probably had not yet forfaken the Church. 

Both his chara£ters delight in mufick ; but he feem^ 
to think that chearful notes would have obtained from 
Pluto a compleac difiniffion of Eurydice, of whom fo- 
lemn founds only procured a conditional releafe^ 

For the old age of Chearfulnefs he makes no pro* 
vifion ; but Melancholy he condufts with great dignity 
to the clofe of life* His Chearfulnefs is without levity, 
land his Penfivenefs without afperity. 

Through thefe two poems the images are properly 
feleded, and nicely diftinguiihed ; but the colours of 
the difkion feem not fufficiently difcriminated. I know 
Hot whether the charafters ate kept fufficiently apart* 
No mirth can, indeed, be found in his melancholy ; 
but I am afraid that I always meet fome melancholy 
in his mirthk They are two noble efforts of imagi- 
nation *. 

The greateft of his juvenile performances is the 
Majk of Comus ; in which may very plainly be dif- 

* Mr. Warton intimates (and there can be little doubt of the 
truth of his conje£ture) that Milton borrowed many of the images 
in thefe two fine poems from ** Burton^s Anatomy of Melancholy,** 
a book publifhed in 1624, and at fundiy times (ince, abounding in 
teaming, curious information, and plcafaiitry. Mr. Warton fays, 
that Milton appears to hare b«en an attentive reader thereof; and 
to this aflertion I add of my own knowledge, that it was a book that 
Pr. Johnfon frequently reforted to, as many others have* done, for 
amufement after the fatigue of ftudy. • 

L 4 covered 
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covered the dawn or twilight of Paradtfe Lojl. Mil- 
ton appears to have formed very early that fyftem of 
didtion, and mode of vcrfe, which his maturer judge- 
ment approved, and from which he never endeavoured 
nor defired to deviate. 

- Nor does Comus afford only a fpecimen of his lan- 
guage ; it exhibits likewife his power df defcription 
and his vigour of fentiment, employed in the praife 
and defence of virtue. A work more truly poetical is 
rarely found; allufions, images, and defcriptive epi- 
thets, embelliih almoft every period with lavifli deco* 
ration. As a feries of lines, therefore, it may be con* 
fidered as worthy of all the admiration with which the 
votaries have received it. 

As a drama it is deficient. The aftion is not pro- 
bable. A Mafque, in thofe parts where fupernatural in- 
tervention is admitted, muft indeed be given up to all 
the freaks of imagination ; but, fo far as theaftion is 
merely human, it ought to be reafonable, which can 
hardly be faid of the conduft of the two brothers; who, 
when their filler finks with fatigue in a pathlefs wilder- 
nefs, wander both away . together in fearch of berries 
too far to find their way back, and leave a helplefs 
Lady to all the fadnefs and danger of folitude. This 
however is a defedt overbalanced by its conveni- 
ence. 

What deferves more reprehenfion is, that the pro- 
logue (poken in the wild wood by the attendant Spirk 
is addrefled to the audience; a mode of communication 
fo contrary to the nature of dramatick reprefentation, 
that no precedents can fupport it. 

The difcourfe of the Spirit is too long; an objedtion 
that may be made to almoft all the following fpecches : 

they 
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they have not the fpritelinefs of a dialogue animated by 
reciprocal contention, but fecm rather declamations de* 
liberately compofed, and formally repeated, on a moral 
queftion. The auditor therefore liftens as to a lec- 
ture, without paffion, without anxiety. 

The fong of Comus has airinefs and jollity; but, / 7^ 
what may recommend Milton's morals as well as his 
poetry, the invitations to pleafure are fo general, 
that they excite no diftinQ: images of corrupt en* 
joyment, and take no dangerous hold on the fancy. 

The following foliloquies of Comus and the Lady 
are elegant, but tedious. The fong muft owe much to 
the voice, if it ever can delight. At laft the Brothers ' 
enter, with too much tranquillity; and when they have 
feared left their lifter ftiould be in danger, and hoped 
that ihe is not in danger, the Elder makes a fpeech in 
praife of chaftity, and the Younger finds how fine it is 
to be a philoibpher. 

Then defcends the Spirit in form 4>f a Ihepherd ; and 
the Brother, inftead of being in hafte to aik his help, 
firaifes his finging, and enquires his bufinefs in that 
piece. It is remarkable, that at this interview the bro- 
ther is taken with a Ihort fit of rhyming. The 
Spirit relates that the Lady is in the power of Comus; 
the Brother moralifes again; and the Spirit makes a 
long narration, of no ufe becaufe it is falfe, and there- 
fore unfuitable to a good Being. 

In all theie parts the language is poetical, and the fen* 
•timents are generous ; but -there is ibmething wanting 
to allure attention. 

The difpute between the Lady and Comus is the 
tnoft animated and afTeding fcene of the drama, 
and want3 nothing but a brifker reciprocation of 

objefUons 
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ofc^e&iosks and replies, to invite attention^ and de« 
tain it% 
^ ,/> j The fbng^ are vigorous, and full of imagery ; but they 
are harfh in their didion^ and not very muflcal in theix" 
numbers. 

Throughout the whole, the figures are too bold, 
and the language too luxuriant for dialogue. It i$ a 
drama in the epick ftyle, inelegantly fplendid, and tedi^ 
ouily Inftrudive, • 

The Sennits were written in different parts of Mil- 
ton's life, upon different occaiions. They deferve not 
any particular criticifm; for of the beft it can only be 
laid, that they are not bad; and perhaps only the 
eighth and the twenty-firft are truly entitled to this flen^ 
der commendation. The fabrick of a fonnet, however 
adapted to the Italian language, has ever fucceeded in 
ours, which, having greater variety of termination, re- 
quires the rhymes to be often changed. 

Thofc little pieces may be difpatched without much 
anxiety; a greater work calls for greater care. I am now 
to examine Paradife Loft; a iK>em, which^ confidered 
with refpe£t to delign, may claim the firft place, and 
with refped to performance the fecond, among the pro- 
du£kions of the human mind. 

By the general confent of criticks, the firft praife of 
genius is due to the writer of an epick poem, as it re^ 
quires an aflemblage of all the powers which are fingly 
iufficient for pther compoiitions. Poetry is the art of 
uniting pleafure with truth, by -calling imagination to 
the help of reafon. Epick poetry undertakes to teach 
the mod important truths by the moft pleafing pre- 
cepts, and therefore relates fomie great evei^t in the 
' moft affeding manner. Hiflory muft fupply the writer 

with 
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%ritk iSie radiments ^niirratkm^ which he muft imprcyre 
and exalt by a nobler art^ muft animate by dramatick 
energy, and dtvcrfify by retrotpcStitm and anticipation; 
inenStty muft teach him the exaft bo^inds, fosA difi^enc 
ftades, of Tice and virtue; from polity^ and the praftiot 
of life, he has to learn the difcrkntnations of ckara&er^ 
and the tendency of the paffioQs, ekher fin^e .or com* 
bined ; and ph^ology muft fopply hkii with illuftra^ 
tions and images. To put thefe materials to poetical 
ufe, is requhed an imaginatton capable of painting nz- 
mre, and realizing fiftion. Nor is he yet a poet till he 
lias attained the whole extenfion of his language, dtf*- . 
tingttiihed all the delicacies of phrafe, and tdl the co^* 
lours of words, and learned to adjuft their different founds 
to alf the varieties of metrical modulation. 

Bofiu is of opinion that the poet's firft work is to find ' 
a m(fral, which his fable is afterwards to illuftrate and 
eftablilh. This leems to have been the procefs only of 
Milton; the moral of other poems is incidental and con- 
lequent; in Milton's only it is eflential and intrinfick* 
His purpofe was the moft ufeful and the moft arduous; 
U vindUaie the wajt of God to man ; to Ihew the reafbnable- 
nefs of religion, and the neceifity of obedience to the 
Divine Law. 

To convey this moral, there muft be %fabky a narra- 
tion artfully conftruacd, fo as to excite curiofity, and 
furprife expeftation. In this part of his work, Milton 
muft be confefled to have equalled every other poet. He 
has involved in his account of the Fall .of Mm die 
events which preceded, and thofe that were toifollow it : 
he has interwoven the whole fyftem of thec^Qgy with 
fiich propriety, that every part appears to be s»- 
ceflary; and fearody.any tedcal is wiihed S^fW: 

for 
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for the &k.t of quickening the progrefs of the m^ 
aftion. 
^' I 3 The fubje£t of an cpick poem is naturally an event of 
great importance* That of Milton is not the deftruc-' 
tipn of a city, the condud: of a.colony, or the founda- 
tipn of aa empire. His ftibjed: is the fate of worlds, 
the revolutions of heaven and of earth ; rebellion, againft 
the Supreme King, raifed by the higheft order of 
created- beings; the overthrow of their hoft, and the 
punilhment of their crime; the creation of a new race 
of reafbnable creatures; their original happinefs and in^- 
iiocence^ their forfeiture of inimortality, and theif 
jeftoration to hope and peace. 

Great eveats canbe haftened or retarded only by per-' 
fons of elevated dignity. Before the greatnefs difplayed 
in Milton's poem, all other greatnefs fhrinks away. 
The weakeft of his agents are the higheft and nobleft 
of human beings, the original parents of mankind; with 
whofe actions the elements confented; on whofe refti- 
tude, or deviation of will, depended the ftate of terreftrial 
nature, and the condition of all the future inhabitants 
of the globe. 

Of the other agents in the poem, the chief are fuch 
as it is irreverence to name on flight occafions. The 
r^ft were lower powers ;^ 

r-of which the leaft could wield 
Tbofe elements, and arm him with the force 
Of all their regions -, 

powers, which only the controul of Omnipotence le* 
ilrains frpm laying creation wafte, and filling the vaff 
cxpanie of fpace with ruin and confufion. To difplay 
the motives and actions of beings thus fuperiour,.fofar 
as hunwa reafon can examine them^ or human imagiq^- 
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tion reprefent them, is the taik which this mighty poet 
hoLS undertaken and performed. 

In the examination of epick poems much fpeculatifm ^ 
is commonly employed upon the cbaraSers. Thecha-» 
rasters in the Paradi/e Lofty which admit of examina-* 
tion, arethofe of angels and of man; of angels good 
and evil ; of man in his innocent and finful date. 

Among the angels, the virtue of Raphael is mild and 
placid, of eafy cpndefcenfion and free communication; ' 
that of Michael is regal and lofty, and, as may feem^ 
attentive to the dignity of his own nature. Abdiel and 
Gabrid appear occafionally, and ad: as. every incident . 
requires; the folitary fidelity of Abdiel is very amiably 
painted. 

Of the evil angels the charafters are more diverO*^ 
fied. To Satan, as Addifon obferves^ fuch fentiments 
are given as fuit the moft exaUed and moft depraved bei^i 
Milton has been . ccnfured, by Clarke *, for the im- 
piety which fometimes breaks from Satan's nfiouth •}*•• 
For there are thoughts, as he juftly remarks, which no' 
obfervation of charadter can juftify, becaufe no good 
man would willingly permit them to pafs^ however 
transiently, through his own mind. To make Satan 

♦ EiTay on Study. Orig. Edit, y 

f Dr.Johniba Hiould have faid what Clarke, as that fumame with- 
outan adjunft is now almoil appropriated by writers to Dr. Samuel 
Chirke. The per.Ion here meant was a fchoolmailer at Hull, "die au< 
tbor of fundry ti inflations of the claffics and other ufefiil fchool- 
books, and, befides th t*« Effay on ftudy* here referred to, of a tr?^ 
in the controverfy about the foundations of morality, and the princi- 
ple of adion in the Divine Being, in which Dr. Clarke, Wollaftoun 
Hutchefon, Balguy, Grove, and others were engaged; a fiira- 
iiiary of which controverfy is contained in «* Dr. Price's Review of 
jbit principal qi^efiions and dpculties U) oipr^li^ 1 758,** Svo. 
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fpeak as a t^U without aay ftich expreOions a$ qiight 
taint the reader's imagination^ was indeed one. of the 
great difficulties in Milton's unden;akii:^9 and I csmnot 
but think that he has extrkated himfelf with great bap- 
pine(& There is in Satan's fpeeches little that can 
give pain to a pious ear. The language of re1>el)ion 
cannot be the fame with that of obedi^K?e. The jpaa- 
lignity of Satan foams in haughtinefi wd obftinacy ; 
but his expreffions are commonly general^ and no 
odierwife offenfive than as they are wicked* 

The other chiefs of the celefttai rebelliot^ are very 
judiciouily defcriminated in the iir^ and (econd 
books; ami the ferocious charafter of Moloch app^rs, 
both in the battle and the council^ with exa^ con- 
fiftency. 

To Adam and to Eve are given, during their inno- 
cence^ fuch fentiments as innocence can generate and 
utter. Their love is pure benevolence and mutual ve* 
deration; their repafts are without luxury , and their 
diligence without toil. Their addrefles to their Maker 
have little more than the voice of admiration and grati- 
tude. Fruition left them nothing to aik, and Innocence 
left them nothing to fear. 

But with guilt enter diftruft and di(cord, mutual ac« 
cufation, andftubborn felf-defence; they regard each 
other with alienated minds, and dread their Creator as 
the avenger of their tranfgreflion. At laft they feek 
ihelter in his mercy, foft^n to repentance, and melt in 
fupplication. Both before and after the Fall, the fu* 
periority of Adam is diligently fuftained. 

Of the probable and the marvellous, two parts of a 
vulgar epic poem, which immcrge the crltick Iq deep 
(onfiderationj the Pamdi/e Loji requires little to be 
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jyd. It contains the hiftory of a miracle, of Creation 
or Redemption ; it difplays the power and the mercy 
rf the Supreme Being ; the probable therefore is mar- 
vellous, and the marvellous is probable. The fub* 
ftance of the narrative is truth ; and as truth allows 
no choice, it is, like neceflity, iuperior to rule. To 
the accidental or adventitious parts, as to every thing 
human, fome flight exceptions may be made, "But 
jhe main fabrick is inunovabiy fupported. 

It isjuftly remarked by Addifon, that this poem has, 2Z ^ 
by the nature of its fubjedt, the advantage above all 
others, that it xs univerfally and perpetually intecefting* 
All mankind will, through all ages, bear the fame re* 
lation to Adam and to Eve, and muft partake oiF that 
good and evil which extend tx) themfelves. 

Of the machinery^ fo called fropi €)<of dm tfsrxp^% 
by which is meant the occafional interpofition rf fu- 
pcrnatural power, another fertile topic of critical re- 
marks, here is no room to fpeak, becaufe every thing 
is done uqder the immediate and vifible direftion of 
Heaven ; but the rule is fo far obferved, that no part 
pf the aifition could have been accompliihed by any 
pther means. 

(Xepifcdesy I think there are only two, contained 
an Rapha^el's relation of the war in heaven, and Mi-, 
cliacl's prophetic account of the changes to happen 
in this world* Both are clofely conneded with the 
f reat a^ion j one was neceffafy to Adam as a warning, 
the other as a confolation. 

To the compleatnefs or integrity of the defign no- 
|hing can be objedled ; it has diftindly and clearly what 
Ariftotle reqmres, a beginning, a middle, and an end. 
There is perhaps no poem, of the fame length, from 
^hich fp little can be taken without apparent mutila- 
tion,^ 
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tion. Here are no funeral games^ nor is there atif 
long defcription of a Ihield. The ihort digreffions at 
the beginning of the third, feventh, and ninth books, 
might doubtlefs be fpar^d ; but fuperfluities fo beau- 
tiful, who would take away? or who does not wilh 
that the author of the Iliad had gratified fucceeding 
ages with a little knowledge of himfeif ? Perhaps no 
paflages are more frequently or more attentively read 
. than thofe extriniick paragraphs ; and, iince the end 
of poetry is pleafure, that cannot be unpoetical with 
Ddiich all are pleafed. 
'^-■^^^ The qucftions, whether the adtion of the poem be 
ftridtly one, whether the poem can be properly termed 
berolck, and who is the hero, are raifedby fuch readers 
as draw their principles of judgement rather from 
books than from reafon. Milton, though he intituled 
Faradife Lojl only tl poem, yet calls it himfeif beroick 
fm^. Dryden, petulantly and indecently, denies the 
heroifm of Adam, becaufe he was overcome;, but 
there is no reafon why the hero fliould not be unfortu- 
nate, except eftablilhed pradtice, fince fuccefs and 
virtue do not go neceflarily together. Cato is the hero 
of Lucan ; but Lucan's authority will not be fufFered 
by Quintilian to decide. However, if fuccefs be 
neceffary, Adam's deceiver was at laft crullied ; Adam 
was reftored to his Maker's favour, and therefore may 
fecurely refume his human rank. 

After the fcheme and fabrick of the poem, niuft 
l)e confidcred its component parts, the fehtiments and 
the didtion. 

The fentlments, as expreflive of manners, or appro- 
priated to charafters, are, for the greater part, unex- 
ceptionablyjuft. 

Splendid 
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'Splendid paflages, containing leflbns of morality, Z^ / 
or precepts of prudence, occur feldom. Such is the" 
original formation of this poem, that as it admits no 
human manners till the Fall, it can give little afliftance 
to human conduct. Its end is to raife the thoughts 
above fublimary cares or pleafures. Yet the praife 
of that fortitude, with which Abdiel maintained his 
Angularity of virtue againft the fcom of multitudes, 
may be accommodated to all times ; and Raphaers re^ 
proof of Adam's curiofity after the planetary motions, 
with the anfwer returned by Adam, may be confidently 
oppofed to any rule of life which any poet has de^ 
livered. 

The thoughts which are occafionally called forth in 
the progrefs, are luch as could only be produced by 
am imagination in the higheft degree fervid and adive, 
to which materials were fupplied by inceflant ftudy 
and unlimited curiofity. The heat of Milton's mind 
might be faid to fublimate his learning, to throw off 
into his work the fpirit of fcience, unmingled with its 
grofTer parts. 

He had coniidered creation in its whole ei^tent, and 
his defcnptions are therefore learned. He had accuf- 
tomed his imagination to unreftrained indulgence, and 
his conceptions therefore were ertenfive. The cha- 
ra&eriftick quality of his poem is (ublimity. Ht 
ibmetimes defcends to the elegant, but his element is 
the great.. He can occafionally inveft himfelf with 
grace ; but his natural port is gigantick bftinefs *. 
He can pleafe when pleafure is required ; but it is his 
peculiar power to aftoniih. 

* Algarotti terms It ligm^f/ca/itUimiii MibmOita* Orig. Edit. 

Vol.il M H^ 
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^ J) 9 . ;He feems to have been well acquainted with his owfi 
gpnius^ and to know what it; was that Nature had her 
0cjv^ed upon him more bountifully than upoif 
Otjiers ; the power of difplajing the vaft^ illuminating 
th$ fplendidi enforc^ig the awful, darkening the 
gloomy^ and aggravating the dreadful : he thereJFore 
qhofe. a f^b^ed on which too much could not be faid^^ 
on which he might tire his fancy* without the cenfure 
of extravagance. 

The appearances of nature, and the occurrei^ces of 
life, did not fatiate his appetite of greatnefs. To 
paint things as they are, requires a minute attentioui 
and employs the memory rather than the fancy. Mil- 
ton's delight W»$ to fpoFt in the wide regions of poffi- 
bility ; reality was a fcene too narrow for his mind« 
He i!ent his faculties out upon difcovery, into worlds 
where only imagination can f rayel, and delighted to 
form* fiew modes of exiftence, and fumifli fentimenc 
and aftion ta fuperior beings, to trace the counfels of 
hell, or accompany the choirs of heaven. 

But he could not be always in other worlds ; he mtift 
femetimes reviiit earth, and tell of things viiible and 
known. WTien he cannot raife wonder by the fttb^ 
iimity of his mind, he gives delight by its fertility. 
• Whatever be his fobjeft, he never fails to fill the 
imagination. But his images and defcriptions of tlie 
ictnes or operations of Nature do not (eem to be al-« 
Ways copied from original form,, not to have the freflx^ 
liefs, racings, and energy of immediate ob{ei:vation« 
He faw Nature, as Dry den ex^reffcs it^ throat tbt 
fpeSatles of books ; and on mod occafions calls learning 
to his affiftance. The garden of Eden brings to his 
mind the vale of Enna^ where Proferpine was gather- 
ing 
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iflg fioWei;$. Satan makes his vray through fighting 
elements, like Argo between the Cyanetm rocks, or 
Vl^cs between the twp Sicilian \srhirlpoois, when he 
fliuoned Charybdis oa the larboard. The mythological 
allufions have been juftly cenfured, ds not being al- 
ways ufcd with notice of their vanity ; but they con- 
trit)ute variety to the narration^ and produce an alter* 
nate exercifc of the memory and the fancy* 

His fimilies are lefs numerous, and fnore various, 2> 3 
than th^fc of his predeceffors* But he does riot con- 
fine himlplf within the limits of rigorous comparifon : 
bis great excellence is amplitude, and he expands thtf 
adventitiious image beyond the dimenfions which the 
occafio^b required. Thus comparing the (hield of 
Satan t<> the orb of the Moon, he crouds the imagina- 
tion with the difcovery of the tclefcope, and all the 
wonder? whieh the telefcope difcovcrs. 

Of his moral fentiments it is hardly praife to aflirnl 
that they excel thofe of till other poets ; for this fu-* 
periority he was indebted to his acquaintance with the 
facred writings. The ancient epick poets, wanting 
the light of Revelation, were very unikilful teachers 
of virtue : their principal charafters may be great^ 
but they are not amiable* The reader may rife from 
their works with a greater degree of aftive or pafliv^ 
fortitude, and fometimes of prudence ; but he will bd 
able to carry away few precepts of juftice, and none 
of mercy. 

From the Italian writers it appears, that the advah** 

^tage$ of even Chriftian knowledge may be jJ iffefied 

in vain. Ariofto's pravity is generally known ; and 

^pugjh the DeHv^mce ofjeru/alem may be confidered 

\ Ma as 
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as a facrcd fobjeft, the poet has been very fparing of 
moral inftrudkion. 
Z57 Iii Milton every line breathes fanftity of thought, 
and purity of manners, except when the train of the 
narration requires the introdudtion of the rebellious 
fpirits ; and even they are compelled to acknowledge 
their fubjcftion to God, in fuch a manner as excites 
reverence, and confirms piety. 

Of human beings there are but two ; but thofe two 
are the parents of mankind, venerable before theirfall for 
dignity and innocence, and amiable after it for repent- 
ance and fubmiflion. In their firft ftate their affedtion 
is tender without weaknefs, and their piety fublime 
without prefumption. When they have finned, they 
fliew how difcord begins in mutual frailty, and how it 
ought to ceafe in mutual forbearance ; how confidence 
of the divine favour is forfeited by fin, and how hope 
of pardon may be obtained by, penitence and prayer. 
A ftate of innocence we can only conceive, if indeed, 
in our prefent mifery, it be poflible to conceive it ; 
but the fentimencs and worihip proper to a fallen and 
offending being, we have all to learn, as we have all 
to pradtife. 

The poet, whatever be done, is always great. Our 
progenitors, in their firft ftate, converfed with angels ; 
even when foljy and fin had degraded them, they had 
not in their humiliation the port of mean fuiton; and 
they rife again ta reverential regard, when we find 
that their prayers were heard. 

As human palSlions did not enter the world before the' 
Fall, there is in the Paradife Lofi little opportunity 
for the pathetick; but what little there is has not 
been loft. That pafiion which is peculiar to rational 

nature^ 
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lucurey the anguiih arifing from the confciou(he6 of 
tranfgrefiion, and the horrours attending the fenfe of 
the Divine Difpleafure, are very juftly defcribed and 
forcibly imprelTed. But the paflions are moved only 
on one occaflon; Aiblimity is the generd and prevail- 
ing quality In this poem ; fublimity varioufly modi« 
fied^ fometimes defcriptive, fometives argumentative* 

The defefts and faults oi far aJ^e Lofty for faults ^4 i 
and defeats every work of man muft have, it is the 
buiinefs of impartial criticifm to diibover. As, in 
difplaying the excellence of Milton, I have not made 
long quotations, becaufe of feleding beauties there 
had been no end, I fliall in the fame general manner 
mention that which feems to defcrve cenfure; for 
what Engliihman can take delight in tranfcribing 
paflages, which, if they leflen the reputation of Mil- 
ton, diminifh in fome degree the honour of our 
country? 

The generality of my fcheme does not admit the 
frequent notice of verbal inaccuracies ; which Bentley, 
perhaps better ikilled in grammar than in poetry, has 
often found, though he fometimes made them, and 
which he imputed to the obtrufions*of a revifer whom 
the author's blindnefs obliged him to employ. A 
fuppofition ralh and groundlefs, if he thought it true ; 
aiK} vile and pernicious, if, as is fdid, he in privatp 
allowed it to be falfe. 

The plan oi Paradife Loji has this inconvenience, 
that it comprifes neither hyman aAions nor human 
manners. The man ani woman who adt and fuffer^ 
are in a ftate ivhich no other man or woman can ever 
know. The reader finds no tranfadtion in which he 
can be engaged ; beholds no condition in which he 

M^ can 
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can by. any effort of imagination place himfelf ; he hag^ 
therefore, little natural ciiriolity or fympathj^ 

We all, indeed, feel the efFedts of Adam's difobe-: 
dience ; we all fin like Adam, and like hini mnft aU 
bewail oyr offences; we have reftlefs and infidious 
enemies in the fallen angels, and in the bleffed fpl- 
rits we have guardians and friends ; in the Redemp- 
tion of mankind we hope to be included ; in the de-r 
fcription of heaven and hell we are furely interefted, 
^s we are all to refide hereafter either in the regions of 
horrour or blifs. 

But thefe trutl^s ar^ too important to be new ; they 
have been taught to our inf^gncy ; they hgve mingled 
with our folitary thoughts^ and familiar cohverfation, 
and are habitually interwoven with the whole texture 
of life. Being therefore not new, they raife no un- 
$iccuftomed emotion in the mind ; what we knew be- 
fore, we cannQt learn ; what is not uncxpefted, caii- 
pot furprjfe. 

Of the ideas fuggefted by thefe awful fccnes, from 
fome we recede with reverence, except when ftated 
hours requirp their aflbciation ; and from others we 
Ihrink with horroijr, pr admit them only as falutary 
infliftions, as counterpoifes to our interefts and paf- 
fions. Such images rather obilrudt the career qf fancy 
than incite it, 

Pleafure and tefrpur are indeed the genuine fources 
of poetry ; but poetical pleafure mufl be fuch as hu- 
man imagination can at leaft conceive, and poetical 
terrour fuch as human ftrength and fortitude may com- 
bat. The good and evil of Eternity are too ponderouS- 
for the wings of wit ; the mind finks under them in 

paflive 
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pailive helplefsnefs^ content with calm bdief and hum- 
ble adoration. 

Known truths, however, may take a different, ap* !if5 
pearance, and be conveyed to the mind by a new train 
of intermediate images. This .Milton has undertakeni; 
and performed with pr^iancy and vigour of mind pecu^ 
liar to himfdf. Whoever confiders the few radical 
portions which the Scripturesi afforded him, will won* 
dcr by what energetick operation h^ ^^xpanded them to 
foch extent, and ramified them to fo much variety, 
reftrained as he was by religious reverence from licen- 
tioufnefs of fidion*. 

Here is a full difpUy of the united force of ftudy 
gnd genius ; of a great accumulation of materials, with 
judgement to digefl^ a;nd fancy to combine them : 
Milton was able to fele& from nature, or from ftory,^ 
from an ancient fable, or from modern fcience, what* 
ever could illuftrate or adorn his thoughts. An accuT 
mulation of knowledge impregnated his mind, jFer- 
mented by fludy, and exalted by imagination. 

It has been therefore faid, without an indecent hy^ 
perbole, by one of his encomiafls, that in reading 
Paradtfe Lojl we read a book of univerfal knowledge. 

But original deficience cannot be fupplied. The 
want of human intereft is always felt. Paradife Lofl 
is one of the books which the reader admires and lays 
down, and forgets to take up again. None ever 
wifhed it longer than it is. Its perufal is a duty rather 
than a pleafure. We read Milton for inllru6tion, re* 
tire harrafled, and overburdened, and look elfewhere . 
for recreation; we defert our mailer, and feek* for' 
companions, 

M 4 Another 
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.1 ^ Another inconvenience of Milton's dcfign is, that 
it requires the defcription of what cannot be defcribed^ 
the agency of fpirits. He faw that immateriality fup- 
plied no images, and that he could not Ihow angels 
afting but by inftruments of adtion ; he therefore in- 
veiled them with form and matter. This, being ne- 
ceflary, was therefore defenfible; and he ihould have 
fecured the confiftency of his fyftem, by keeping im% 
materiality out of fight, and enticing his reader to 
drop it from his thoughts. But he has unhappily per- 
plexed his poetry with his philofophy. His infernal 
iand celeflial powers are fometimes pure fpirit, and 
fometimcs animated body. When Satan walks ^ith 
his lance upon the burning marky he has a body ; when, 
in his paffage between hell and the new world, he is in . 
danger of finking in the vacuity, and is fupported by 
a guft of rifing vapours, he has a body; when he 
animates the toad, he feems to be mere fpirit, that can 
penetrate matter at pleafure ; when he ftarts up in bis 
own Jbape^ he has at leaft a determined form ; and 
whqn he is brought before Gabriel, he has a /pear and 
a Jhitldj which he had the power of hiding in the 
toad, though the arms of the contending angels are 
evidently material. 

The vulgar inhabitants of Pandasmonium, being 
incorporeal JpiriUy are at large, though without number^ 
in a limited fpace ; yet in the battle, when they were 
overwhelmed by mountains, their armour hurt them, 
crujbed in upon their fubfiance, now grow\i grofs by Jin* 
ning. This likewife happened to the uncorrupted 
angels, who were overthrown the foonerfor their arms^ 
for unarmed they might eajilj as Jpirits have evaded by 
contrdllion or remtrue. Even as fpirits they are hardly 

fpiritual ; 
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ipiritual ; for contradion and remove are images of tmX^ 
ter ; but if they could have efcaped without their ar^ 
mour^ they might have efcaped from it^ and left only 
the empty cover to be battered. Uriel, when he lides 
on a lun^beam, is material ; Satan is maierial when hc 
is afraid of the prowefs of Adam. 

The confufion of fpirit and matter which pervades 
the whole narration of the war of heaven fills it with 
incongruity ; and the book, in which it is related^ is, 
I believe, the favourite of children, and gradually ne-» 
gleded as knowledge is increaied. 

After the operation of immaterial agents, which 
cann6t4)e explained, may be confidered that of alle^ 
gorical perfbns, which have no real exiftence. To 
exalt caufes into agents, to inveft abftradt ideas with 
form, and animate them with aftivity, has always been 
the right of poetry. But fuch airy beings a^e, for 
the moil part, fuflfered only to do their natural office, 
and retire* Thus Fame tells a tale, and Victory hovers 
over a general, or perches on a ftandard ; but Fame 
and Vidkory can do more* To give them any real 
employment, or afcribe to them any material agency, 
is to make them allegorical no longer, but to ihock 
the mind by afcribing effedb to non-entity. In the 
Prometheus of .£fchylus, we fee Violence and Strength^ 
and in the Mcejlis of Euripides, we fee Death, brought 
upon the flage, all as z&ive perfons of the drama ; but 
po precedents can juflify ahfurdity«r 

Milton's allegory of Sin and Death is undoubtedly 
faulty. Sin is indeed the mother of Death, and may 
be allowed to be the portrefs of hell ; but when they 
ilop the journey pf Satan, a journey defcribed as real, 
lind when Death offers him battle^ the allegory is 
I brok«n^ 
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broken. That Sin and Death ihould have Ihewn th# 
way to hell, might have been allowed ; but they can*' 
not facilitate the paflfage by building a bridge, becaufe 
the difficulty of Satan's pafTage is defcribed as real and 
fcnfiblc, and the bridge ought to be' only figurative. 
The hell affigned to the rebellious fpirits is defcribed 
as not lefs local than the refidence of man. It is placed 
ill fome diftant part of fpace, leparated from the re*- 
gions of harmony and drder by a chaotick wafte and aa 
unoccupied vacuity ; but Sin and Death worked up a 
mo/e of aggravated/oily cemented with a^baUus ; a work 
too bulky for ideal architects, 
^ y This unfkilful allegory appears to me one of the 
greateft faults of the popm ; and to this there was 
ilo temptation, but the author's opinion of its beauty. 

To the condu^ of the narrative fome obje^ioos may 
be made. Satan is with great expectation brought be^ 
fcre Gabriel in Paradife^ and is fuiSered to go away 
tinmolefled. The creation of man is reprefented as 
dlie confequence of the vacuity left in heaven by the 
expulfion of the rebels ; yet Satan mentions it as a 
report rife in heaven before his departure. 

To find fentiments for the ftate of innocence, was 
very difficult ; and fomething of anticipation perhaps 
k now and' then difcovered, Adam's difcourfe of 
dreams feems not to be the fpeculation of a new-cre- 
ated being, I know not whether his anfwer to the 
angers reproof for curiofity does not want fomething 
of propriety; it is the fpeech of a man acquainted 
with many other men. Some philofophical notions^ 
efpecially when the philofophy is falfe, might hav^ 
been better omitted. The angel, in a comparifon^ 
fpeaks of timorous deer^ before deer were yet timorous, 
and before Adam could underfland the. coQiparifon, 

Dryden 
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Dryden remarks, that Milton has fome flats among ;- j^Q 
his elevations. This is only to fay, that all the parts 
are not equal. In every work, one part muft be for 
the fake of others ; a palace muft have paffages ; a - 
poem muft have tranfitions. It is no more to be re- 
quired that wit flioiild always be blazing, than that 
the fun fhould always ftand at noon. In a great work 
there is a viciflitude of luminous and opaque parts, as . 
there is in the world a fucceflion of day and night, 
Milton, whien he has expatiated in the Iky, may be 
allowed fometimes to revifit earth ; for what other au- 
thor ever fbared fo high, of fuftained his flight fo 
long? 

Milton, being well verfed in the Italian "poets, ap- 
pears to have borrowed often from them; and, as ^ 
every man catches fomething from his companions, 
his defire of imitating Ariofto^s levity has difgraced his 
work with the Paradife ofFooh ; a fiftion not in itfel( 
ill-imagined, but too ludicrous for its place. 

His play on words, in which he delights too often ; 
his equivocations, which Bentley endeavours to defend 
by the example of the ancients ; his unneceflary and un.- 
graceful ufe of terms of art ; it is not neceflary to men- 
tion, becaufe they are eafily remarked, and generally" 
cenfured, and at laft bear fo little proportion to the 
whole, that they fcarcely deferve the attention of a 
critick. 

Such are the faults of that wonderful performance 
Para(Sfe Loji ; which he who can put in balance with 
its beauties muft be confidered not as nice but as dull, 
as lefs to be cenfured for want of candour, than pitied 
for lyant of feniGbility. 

Of 
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4- OfParadi/e Regained, the general judgement fecms 
now to be rights that it is in many parts elegant^ and 
cycry-whcre inllruftive. It was not to be fuppofed 
that the writer of Paradije Loft could ever write with- 
out great eifufions of fancy^ and exalted precepts of 
wifddm. The bafis of Faradife Regained is narrow ; a 
dialogue without adtion can never pleafe like an union 
of the narrative and dramatic powers. Had this poem 
been written not. by Milton, but by fcme imitator, it 
would have claimed and received univerfal praife. 

Jf ?aradife Kegaimd has been too much depreciated^ 
Sampfon A^ni/tes has in requital been too much ad* 
mired. It cpuld only be by long prejudice, and the 
bigotry of learning, that Milton could prefer the an- 
cient ];ragedies, with their encumbrance of a chorus, 
to the exhibitions of the French apd Engliih ftages ; 
and it is only by a blind confidence in the reputation 
cf Milton, that a 4.ram» can be praifed in which the 
intermediate parts have neijtber ^yfe nor confequence^ 
neither haften nor retard the cataftrophe. 

In this tragedy are however many particuHr beau- 
ties, niapyjuft feptiments and ftriking lines; but it 
wants that power of attrad^ipg th^ ajpention which a 
vcll-conneftpd plan produces, 

Milton would not have excelled in dramatic writing; 
he knew huingn natme only in the grofs, and had ne- 
ver ftudied the ihades of charafter, nor the combina- 
tions of concurring, or the perple^city of contending paf- 
lions. He had read much, and knew what books could 
teach; but had mingled little in the world, and 
was deficiept in thp knowledge which experience muft 
confef. 

TferougU 
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Through all his greater works there prevails an uni ,.\/^ 
form peculiarity of DiSion, a mode and caft of expreC- 
fion which bears little refemblance to that of any for- 
mer writer, and which is fo far removed from com- 
mon uie, that an unlearned reader, when he firft 
opens his book, finds himfelf furprifed by a new 
language. 

This novelty has been, by thofe who can find nothing 
wrong in Milton, imputed to his laborious endeavours 
after words fuitablc to the grandeur of his ideas. 
Our language, fays Addifon, funk under hint. But the 
truth is, that, both in profe and verfe, he had formed 
his ftyle by a perverfe and pedancick priAciple, Hq WJ^f 
defirous to ufe Engliih words with a foreign idiom^ 
This in all his profe is difcovered ^d condemned \ for 
there Judgement operates freely, neither foftencd by the 
beauty, nor awed by the dignity of his thoughts; but 
fuch is the power of his poetry, that his call is obeyed 
without refinance, the reader feels himfelf in captivity 
to a higher and a nobler mind, and criticifin finks in 
admiration* 

Milton's ftyle was not modified by his fubjeft : what 
is ihown with greater extent in Paradi/e l,q/ij ifiay 
be found in Comus. One fource of his peculiarity was 
his familiarity with the Tufcan poets : the difpofition 
of his words is, I think, frequently Italian ; perhaps 
{(Hnetimes combined with other tongues. Of him, at 
laft, may be faid what Jonfbn fays of Spenfer, that be 
VfTote no language^ but 4ias formed what Butler calls a 
Babylonijh Diale^y in itfelf harfii and barbarous; but 
made by exalted genius, and extenfive learning, the 
vehicle pf fo much inftruftioA and fo much plca- 

fure, 
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furc, thatj like, other lovers, we 6nd grace- io! its <le^ 
foniaity. 

Whatever be the faults of his didtion, he cannot 
want the praife of copioufnefs and variety : he was 
mafter of his language in its full extent; and has fe- 
ledied the melodious words with fuch diligence, that 
from his baok%alone the Art of Englilh Poetry might 
belearned* 

■ After his diftion, fomething muft be {aid of^ hi^ 
ver/ificaiion. The meafure, he fays, is the Eh^RJJ^ heroick 
verfe without rhyme. Of this mode he had many ex- 
amples among the Italians, and fome in his own coun- 
try. The Earl of Surrey is faid to have tranflated one 
of Virgil's books without rhyme; and, befides our tra- 
gedies, a few ihort poems had appeared in blank verfe, 
particularly one tending to reconcile the nation to Ra-* 
leigh's wild attempt upon Guiana, and probably writ- 
ten by Raleigh himfelf. Thefe petty performances 
cannot be fuppofed to have much influenced Milton, 
who more probably took his hint from Trifino's Italia 
Liberata; and, finding blank verfe eafier than rhyme, 
was defirous of perfuading himfelf that it is bet- 
ter-» 

Rhyme, he fays, and fays truly, is no necejfairy adjundl 
of true poetry. But perhaps, of poetry as a mental 
. operation, metre or mufick is no neaeflTary adjundk : it 
is however by the mufick of metre that poetry has been 
difcriminatcd in all languages ; and in languages melodi- 
oufly conflrufted with a due proportion of long and Ihort 
fyllables, metre is fufficient. But one language cajmot 
communicate its rules to another: where metre is fcanty 
and imperfca:,fome help is necefTary. The mufick of the 
Englifh heroick Ime flrikes the ear fo faintly that it is 
6 calily 
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cafily loft, linlefs all the fyllablcs of every linecd-opeiraw 
together : this co-operation can be only obtained by 
the prefervation of every verfe uamingled with another 
;|S a diftin£t fyileLn of founds ; and this difUn^^nefs it 
obtained and preferved by the artifice of rhyinq. The 
variety of paufes, fo much • boafted by the. lovers off 
bla?ik verfc^ changes the nieafures of an Engjiih poet 
^ the periods of a declaimer;. and there are only 5| 
few fkilful and happy readers of Milton, who enable 
their audience to perceive where the lines e^ or be^ 
gin. Blani vsr/ey&id an ingenious critick, feemsUbg 
*verfe only to ibe eye. * 

Poetry may fubfift without rhynae, but Engliih ^i^.'/^ 
Jpoetry will not often pleafe; nor can rhyme ever b^ 
fafely fpared but where the fubjeft is able to fupporc it- 
ielf. Blank v^rfe jcnakes fpme approach to that which 
is called the lapidary Jlyte; has neither the eafincfs of 
profe, nor the melody of numbers, and therefore 
tires by long continuance. Of the Italian writers with- 
out rhyme, whom Milton alleges as precedents, not 
one is popular; what reafon could urge in its defence, 
has been confuted by the ear. 

But, whatever be the advantage of rhyme, I cannot 
prevail on myfelf to wilh that Milton had been % 
rhymer; for I cannot wifh his work to be other than ic 
is; yet, like other heroes, he is to be admired father # 
than imitated. He that thinks himfelf capable of 
aftoniihing, may write blank verfe; but thofe that hope 
only to pleafe, muft condefcend to rhyme. 

The higheft praife of genius is original inventiOD« ' ^, 
Milton cannot be faid to have contrived the ftrudure 
of an epick poem, and therefore owes reverence to that 
vigour and amplitude of mind to which all generations 

muft 
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muft be indebted for the aft of poetical narration, for 
die texture of the fable, the trariatton of incidents, the 
interpoiition of dialogue, and all the ftratagems that 
fiirprife and enchain attention. But, of all the bor« 
rowers from Homer, Milton is perhaps the leaft in- 
debted. He was naturally a thinker for himfelf, con- 
fident of his own abilities, and difdainful of help or 
bindrance : he did not refufe admifiion to the thoughts 
or images of his predeceffors, but he did not fcek 
them. From his contemporaries he neither courted nor 
vtccived fupport; there is in his writings nothing by 
which the pride of other authors might be gratified, or 
fevour gained ; no exchange of praife, nor foUcitation 
€lE fvipport. His great works were performed under 
difcpimtenance, and in blindnefs, but difficulties va- 
niihed at his touch; he was born for whatever is ar- 
duous; and his work is not the greateft of heroick 
poems, only becaufe it is not the firft* 
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OF the great author to( Hudibras there is a life 
prefixed to the latter editions of his poem, by an 
unknown writer, and therefore of difputable authority; 
and fbme account is incidentally given by Wood, who 
confefles the uncertainty of his oWn narrative; more 
however than they knew cailnot now be learned, and 
nothing remains but to compare and copy them. 

SAMUEL BUTLER was bom in the parilh of 
Strenfham in Worcefterihire, according to his biogra* 
pher, in 1 6 1 2. This account Dr. Nafh finds confirmed 
by the regifter. He was chriftened Feb. 14. 

His father'^ condition is variouily reprefented» 
Wood mentions him as competently wealthy; but Mr# 
Longueville, the fon of Butler's principsfl friend, fays 
he was an honefl farmer with fome fmall edate, who 
made a ihift to educate his fon at the grammar fchool 
of Worcefler, under Mf. Henry Bright *, from whofc 

care 

* Thcfc arc the words of the author of the (hort account of But- 
ler, prefixed to Hudibras, which Dr. Johnfon, notwithfiandug 
uhat he fays above, feems to have fiippofed was written by Mr. 
Longueville, the father; but the contrar}* Is to be inferred. from-^ 

Vol. n. N fub- 
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care he removed for a fliort time to Cambridge; thlf^ 
for a want of money, was never made a member of 
any college. Wood leaves us rather doubtful whe- 

''tborhe went to Cambridge or Oxford; but at laft 
makes him pafs fix or feven yiears at Cambridge, with- 
out knowing in what hall or college : yet it can hardly 
be imagined that he lived fo long in either univerfity, 

^ut^as belonging to one houfe or another; and it is ftill 
lefs likely that he could have fo long inhabited a place 
of learning w,ith fo little didtin&ion as to leaVe his re- 
fidence uncertain. Dr. Nalh has difcovered that his^ 
father .was owner . of a houfe aqd a little land, worth 
about eight pounds a year, ftUl called BufUr^s tene^ 
menu 

Wood has his information from his brother, whofe 
narrative placed him at Cambridge, in oppofition to 
that of his neighbours, which fent him to Oxford* 

fubfequettt ptlftLge^ Wherein the author laments that he had tieithf i* 
loch an a^uah^tatioe ttor ihtereft with Mf « Longuevillei as to procure 
from him tfafe golden remains of Butler there mentioned. He w^s 
probably led into this miflake by a note in the Biogr. Brit, p, 1077^ 
fignifying, that tlie fon Of thi^ gentleman was living in i7;^6« 

Of this friend and gener6u« patron of Butler^ Wit. William Longue* 
^ilky I find an account) written by a perfon who was well acquainted 
.with him, to this cfied, vis. that he Was a conveyancing lawyer, and 
a bencher of the Inner Temple^ and had raifed himfelf from a low 
beginning to very great eminence in that profeflfion ; that he was 
tioquent, andleartied^ offpotlefs integrity; that he fiipported an 
«ged father who bad ruined his fortunes by extravagance, and by his 
iaduftry and appliottion re-edified a • mined family 1 that he Cup* 
{K>rted Butler, who, but for him, muft literally have ftarVed, and 
received from him as a recompenfe the papers called his Remains* 
•Jjtt of the Lofd-keepnr Guilford^ p. aSg. Thefe have fince been 
gtita to the pHblic by Mr, Thyer of Manchefter ; and the originals 
are m^vjn the haAdt «f the Rcv» Dr. Fatmeri mafter of Emanuel 
<}oUegc, Cambndjt^ 

The 
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"^th^ brother's feems the bdl authority^ till, by eonfeflV 
Sng his inability to tell hid hall or colkgey he gives 
reafon to fufpedt that he was refolved to beftow on him 
ua academical education; but durft not otais a col- 
lege, for fear of detedion. 

He was for fi>nfie time, according to the author of 
his Life, clerk to Mr. Jeiferys of Earrs-Croomb in 
Worpefterlhire, an eminent juftice of the peac^. In 
his fervice he had not only leifure for ftudy, but for 
lecreation: bis amufements were nmficktad painting; 
and the reward of his pencil Was the friendfhip of the 
celebrated Cooper. Son^ pi£kures^ Qnd to be his^ 
were ihewn to Dr. Naih, at Earl's Croomb; but when 
he enquired for them fome years s^terwards, he found 
them deftroyedy to flop windows, and owns that (hey 
hardly deferved a better fate. 

He was afterwards admitted into the fietmily of the 
Countefs c^ Kent, where he had the ufe of a library; 
and fo much recommended himfelf to Selden, that he 
was often employed by him m literary bu(inefs. Sel- 
{len, as is weU known, was fteward to the Countefs, aQ4 
is fuppofed to have gained much of his wesdth by ma^ 
*^aging her eftate. 

In what charafter Butler was admitted mto that 
Lady's fervice, how long he continued in it, and why 
he left it, is, like the other incidents of his life, utterly 
unknown* 

The viciffitudes of his condition placed him after^ 
wards in the family of Sir Samuel Luke, one of Crom** 
weirs officers. Here he obierved fo much of the cha* 
raAer of the fedaries, that he is faid to have writ^ 
<^ or begun his poem at this time ; and it is likely 
chac foch a deiign would be formed in a place wherC 

>J 2 ha 
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he faw the principles and praftices of the rebef?/ 
audacious and undifguifed in the confidence of fuc-. 
cefs. 
^ At length the King returned, and the time came in , 

which loyalty hoped for its reward. Butler, however^ 
was only made fecretary to the Earl of Carbury, pre- 
fident of tho principality of Wales; who conferred on 
him the ftewardlhip of Ludlow Caftle *, when the 
Court of the Marches was revived. 

In this part of his life, he married Mrs. Herbert, a^ 
gentlewoman of a good family; and lived, fays Wood, 
upon her fortime, having ftudied the common law, 
but never praftifed it. A fortune ihe had, foys his 
biographer, but it was loft by bad fecuritieSr 

In 1663 was publiflied the firft part, containing 
three cantos, of the poem of Hudibras, which, aa 
Prior relates, was made known at Court by the tafte. 
and influence of the Earl of Dorfet. When it was 
known, it was neceffarily admired: the king quoted, 
the courtiers ftudied, and the whole party of the 
royalifts applauded it. Every eye watched for the 
golden ffiower which was to fall upon the author, 
who certainly was not without his part in the general 
expedkation. 

In 1664 the fecond part appeared; the curipfity of 
the nation was rekindled, and the writer was again 
praifed and elated. But praife was his whole reward. 
Clarendon, fays Wood, gave him reafon to hope for 
** places and employments of value and credit;*' but 
no fuch advantages did he ever obtain. It is reported 

• Thit is faid by Mr.Thomai Warton, aad wirh great appearance 
of tnitb, to have been a tcr}' honourable and lucrative office. Mil* 
tpq's Foans with notes* 

that 
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tkat the 'King once gave him three hundred guineas ; 
but of this temporary bounty I find no proof. 

Wood relates that he was fecretary to Villiers Duke I "3 
of Buckingham^ when he was Chancellor of Cam- 
bridge : this is doubted by the other writer, who yet 
allows the Duke to have been his frequent benefac- 
tor. That both thefe .accounts are felfe there is rca-' 
fon to fufpcdk, from a ftory told by Packe, in his ac- 
count of the Life of Wycherley ; and from fome ver-» 
4cs which Mr. Thyer has publiihed in the author's Re • 
mains. ^ 

" Mr. Wycherley," fays Packe, ** had always laid '^ 
'* hold of an opportunity which offered of reprefenting 
*' to the Duke of Buckingham how well Mr. Butler 
*' had deserved of the royal family, by writing his 
'^ inimitable Hudibras; and that it was a reproach to 
*^ the Court, that a perfon of his loyalty and wit' 
*^ ihould fuffer in obfcurity, and under the wants he 
^* did. The duke always feemed to hearken to him' 
** with attention enough; and, after fome time, un- 
^' dertook to recommend his pretenfions to his Ma- 
**jefty. Mr. Wycherley, in hopes to keep him 
" fteady to his word, obtained of his Grace to name a- 
" day, when he might introduce that modeft and un- 
'* fortunate poet to his new patron. At laft an ap- 
** pointment was made, and the place of meeting was 
^* agreed to be the Roebuck. Mr. Butler and his friend 
" attended accordingly: the Duke joined them; but, 
*< as the d— I. would have it, the door of the room 
" where they fat was open, and his Grace, who had 
** feated himfelf near it, obferving a pimp of his ac- 
*^ quaintance (the creature too was a knight) trip by. 
<* with a brace of Ladies, immediately quitted his en- 

N 3 /* g^emcnt^ 
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^f gdgein^tj to follow another kitid of buHnefi, at* 
^^ which he was more ready than in doing good offices 
** to men of defcrt; though no one was better qualified 
'^ than he^ both in regard to his fortune and under- 
** (landing, to protefik them; and from that time to the 
" day of his death, poor Butler never found the lead 
^ ctkSt of his promife !** 
1 6 Such is the ftory,. The verfes arc written with a 
degree of acrimony, fuch as n^gledt and difappoint* 
ment might naturally excite; and fuch as it would be 
hard to imagine Butler capable of expreifing a^inft a 
man who had atiy claim to his gratitude* 

^otwithftanding this difoouragement aod negledb^ 
he ftill profecuted his defign; and in {678 publiihed 
the third part, which ilill leaves the poem imperfed): 
and abrupt. How much more he originally intendedy- 
or with what events the aQ:ion was to be coAcluded, iit 
is vain to conje^ure. Nor can it be thought ftrange 
that he ihould ftop here, however unexpedtedly. Ta 
write without reward i$ fufficiently unpleafiog. He 
had now arrived at an age when he might think it pro- 
per to be in jeft no loc^er^ and perhaps his health might; 
now begin to fail. 

He died in 1680; and Mr, Longueville, haying un-^ 
fuccefsfully folicited a fubfcription for his interment^ 
in Wcftrainller Abbey, buried him at his own coft in 
the church-yard of Covent Garden *. Dr. Simon Pa^ 
trick read the fervice. 

Granger was informed by Dr. Pearce, who named for 
his authority Mr. Lowndes of the treafury, that Butler 

* lo a note in tb^ " Riogr^hia Britannicaj** page 107 f, he is faid, 
on the authority of the younger Mr. Longueville, to have Kfcd for 
fome yean in Rofe Street, Covent-Garden, and alfo that he died 
there ; the latter of tbefe particulars it rendered highly pR>t»bk bf 
hh b^g imerred in the cemetery qf that parlfli, 

lad 
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had an yearly pei^on of an huodred pounds. This is 
<:ontradi&ed by all tradition, by the complaints d£ 
Oldham^ and by the reproaches of Dryden; and I am 
afraid will never be confirmed, c 

About fixty years afterwards, Mr. Barber, a printer, 'f 
Mayor of London, and a friend to Butler's principle^ 
beftowed on him a monument in Weftminfter Abbey> 
thus infcribed : 

M. S. 

SAMUELIS BUTLER I, 

Qui Stren/bamia in agro Hgorn. nat. 1612, 

obiit Lond. i68o» 

Vir dodus imprimis, acer, integer ; 

Operibus Ingenii, uon item prxmiis, fcslix: 

Satyrtci apud nos Carminis Artifex cgregius \ 

Qao fimulata Religionis Larvam detraxit, 

£t Perduellinm fcelera liberrime exs^iuvit ; 

Scriptorum in fuo genere. Primus et Poftremos* 

Ne, cui vivo deerant fere onmia« 

Deeflet etiam mortao Tumulus, 

Hoc tandem pofito marmore, curavit 

Johannes Barber, Civis LondinenJiSj I'jiu 

After his death were publiihed three fmall volumes J 
of his pofthumous works : I knew not by whom col- 
lefted, or by what authority afcertained * ; and, lately, 
two volumes more have been printed by Mr. Thyer of 
Manchefter, indubitably genuine. , From none of 
thefe pieces can his life be traced, or his character 
difcovered. Some verfes, in the laft collection, ihew 
him to have been among thofe who ridkuled the infti* 
tution of the Royal Society, of which the enemies were 
for fome time very numerous and very acrimonious, for 
what reafon it is hard to conceive, fince the philo&H 
phers profefied not to advance dodbrines, but .to pro* 

^ They were coUcAed into one, and pu^liiked in izmo. lyjs* 
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duce fadts; and the mod 2ealous enemy of innova- 
tion muft admit the gradual progrefs of expcri^' 
eocc, however he may oppofe hypothetical teme- 
rity, 

; In this mift of obfcurity paJSed the life of Butler, 
,a man whofe name can only periih with his language* 
The mode and place of his education are unknown; 
the events of his life are varioufly related; and 
all that can be told with certainty is^ that he wa^ 
poor* 

THE poem of Hudibras is one of thofe compofi* 
tions of which a nation may juftly boaft ; as the images 
which it exhibits are domeftick, the fentim^nts un« 
borrowed and unexpected, and the ftrain of didion 
priginal aad peculiar. We muft not, however, fuffer 
the pride, which we aflume as the countrymen of But-* 
ler, to make any encroachment upon juftice, nor ap- 
propriate thole honours which others have a right cq 
^hare. The poem of Hudibras is not wholly Englifti ; 
the original idea is to be found in the hiftory of Don 

* Quixote; f| book to which a mind of the greateft 
powers may be indebted without difgrace, 

Cervantes ihews a man, who having, by the incef-^. 
fant perufal of incredible tales, fubjed:ed his under- 
ftanding to his imagination, and familiarifed his mind 
by pertinacious meditation to trains of incredible 
events and fcenes of impoffible exiftence, goes out in 

• the pride of knighthood to redrefs wrongs, and de- 
fend virgins, to refcue captive princeffes, and tumble 
ufurpers from their thrones; attended by a fquirc, 
whofe cunning, too low for the fufpicion of a ge- 
jierous mind, enables him often to cheat his niaften' 
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The hero of Butler is a Prelbytcrian . Jufticc, who^ J^ 
in the confidence of ligal authority, and the rage cf 
zealous ignorance, ranges the country to reprefs fuper- 
ftition and correct abufes, accompanied by an indepen^ 
dent Clerk, difputatious and obftioate, with whom be 
often debates, but never conquers him. 

Cervantes had fo much kindnefs for Don Quixote, 
.that, however he embarrafTes him with abfurd dif- 
treiTes, he gives him fo much fenfe and virtue as may 
preferve our efteem : wherever he is, or whatever he 
does, he is made by matchlefs dexterity commoidy ri- 
diculous, but never contemptible. 

But for poor Hudibras, his poet had no tenderness ; 
he chufes not that any pity Ihould be ihewn or refpeft 
paid him : he gives him up at once to laughter and 
contempt, without any quality that can dignify or 
protect him. 

In forming the charader of Hudibras, and de(cnl>* 
ing his peribn and habiliments, the author feems xo la- 
bour v\^ith a tumultuous confuitonof difiimilar ideas. 
He had read the hiftory of the mock knights^-errant ; 
he knew the notions and manners of a Preibyteriait 
magiftrate, and tried to unite the abfurdities of both» 
however diftant, in one perfonage. Thus he gives 
him that pedantic oftentation of knowledge which has 
no relation to chivalry, and loads him with iliartial 
encumbrances that can add nothing to his civil dig-^ 
nity. He fends him out a colonelling^ and yet never 
brings him within fight of war. 

If Hudibras be confidered as the reprefentative ^ 

the Prefbyterians, it is not eafy to fay why his weapons 

ihould be reprefented as ridiculous or ufclefs; fx>r, 

yrhatevcr judgement might be paffed upon their know- 

^ ledge 
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ledge or their arguments^ experience had (ufficialtly 
itxxwa that their fvrords were not to be defpifed. 

The hero^ thus^ compounded of fwaggerer and pe^ 
dant, of knight and juftice, is led forth to a£tion» 
witk his fquire Ralpho, an Independant enthufiaft. 

Of the contexture of events planned by the author^ 
which is called the adicm of the poem^ fince it is left 
imperfeft, no judgement can be made. It is probable, 
that the hero was to be led through many lucklefs ad« 
ventures^ which would give occafion^ like his attack 
Vipoathc^ar ^d^ddle, to expofe the ridiculous ri^- 
g^ur of the fedaries ; like his eiKounter with Sidrc^ 
phel and Whacum, to make fuperftition and credulity 
tODteinptible ; or, like his recourfe to the low retail^ 
of the law, difcover the . fraudulent pra&ices of dif-^ 
fercnt profeffions. 

What feries of events he would have formed, or in 
what manner he would- have rewarded or piuniflied his 
liero, it is now vain to conje£bure. His work muft 
have had, as it fecnis, the defeft which Dryden im- 
putes to Spenfer ; the adkion could not have been one ; 
tho& could only have been a fucceffion of incidents, each 
.«f which might have happened without the reft, and 
which could not all cooperate to any fingk cpncluiion* 

:Thc difcontinuit}^ of the adlion might however have 
been cafily forgiven, if there had been ad:ion enough : 
hut 1 believe every reader regrets the paucity of events, 
and ctjmplains that in the poem of Hudibras, as in 
the hiftory of Thucydides, there is more faid thap 
4onc. , The fcenes are too feldom changed, and the 
attention is tired with long converfation. 

It is inderd much more eafy to form dialogues tha^ 
to contrive adventures. Every pofition makes way for 

aa 
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ah argument, and every objcAion di6kate^ an anfwef. ! 
When two dHputants are ^gaged upon a complicated 
and extenfive queftion, the difHculty is not to continue, - 
but to end the cotitroverfy. But whether it be that we 
comprehend biit few of the poflibilities df life, or that 
life itfelf affords little variety, every man who has* 
tried knews how much labour it will coft to form fuch 
a combination of circumftances, as ihall have at once 
the grace of novelty and credibility^ and delight fancy 
without violence to reafqn* 

Perhaps the Dialogue of this poem is not perfedb ^^ 
Some power of engaging the tttenti<m might have 
been added to it, by quicker reciprocation, by feafoo* 
able interruptions, by fudden queftions, and by a 
nearer approach to dramaiick fpritelinefi; without 
which, fi^icious fpeeches will always tire, however 
fparkling with fenteoces, and however variegated with 
ij^uftons* 

The great (burce of pleafure is variety. Uniformity, 
muft tire ac laft, though it be uniformity of excel- 
lence. We love to expe& ; and, when expedation 
is difappointed or gratified, we want to be again ex- 
pefting. For this impatience of the prefent, whoever 
would pleafe, muft make provifion. The ikilful wri^ 
ter irritat, mukity makes a due diftributi(m of the ftill 
and animated parts. It is for want of this artfiil inter* 
texture, and thofie necelTary changes, that the whole 
of a book may be tedious, though all the parts are 
praifed. 

Ifunezhauftible wit could give perpetual pleafure^ 
IID eye woukl ev«r leave half-read the work of Butler ; 
&>r what poet has ever brought fo many remote images 
fg happily together ? It is fcarccly poffiblc xo perufe t 
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|)age witljiaut finding fomc aflbciation of images that 
was never found before* By the firil paragraph the 
reader is amufed^ by the next he is delighted,. and by^ 
a few more flrained to aAonifhment ; but aftoniihment 
is a toilfome pleafure ; he is foon weary of wonder* 
ing; and longs to be diverted. , 

Omnia vult belle Matho diccre, die aliqnando 
Et bene* die neulrumy die aliquando mal^. 

^ I Imagination is ufeleft without knowledge : nature 
gives in vain the power of combination, unlefs ftudy 
and obfervation fupply materials to be combined. But- 
ler's treaiures of knowledge appear proportioned to his 
expence : whatever topic emplo)rs his mind, he ihews 
himfelf qualified to expand and illuftrate it with all the 
acceflbries that books can fumiih : he is found not 
Only to have travelled the beaten road, but the bye- 
paths of literature ; not only to have taken general fur- 
veys, but to have examined particulars with minute 
jnlpeftion. 

If the French boaft the learning of Rabelais, we 
need not be afraid of confronting them with Butler. 

But the moft valuable parts of his performance are 
thofe which retired ftudy and native wit cannot fupply. 
He that merely makes a book from books may be ufe- 
ful, but can fcarcely be great. Butler had not fuf- 
fered life to glide befide him unfeen or unobferved. 
He had watched with great diligence the operations 
of ^human nature, and traced the effefts of opinion, 
humour, intereft, and paiiion. From fuch remarks 
proceeded that great number of fehtentious diftichs 
which have paffed into converfation, and are added as 
proverbial axioms to the general ftock of praftical 
knowledge,^ 

When 
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When any work has been viewed and admired, the 
fifft queftion of intelligent curiofity is, how was it per- 
formed ? Hudibras was not a hafty efFufion ; it was 
not produced by a fudden tumult of imagination, or a 
fliort paroxyfin of violent labour. To accumulate fuch" 
a mafs of fentiments at the call of accidental deiire, or 
of fudden neceflity, is beyond the reach and power of 
the moft aftive and comprehenfive mind. I am informed 
by Mr. Thyer of Manchefter, the excellent editor of 
this author's reliques, that he could ihew fomething 
like Hudibras in profe. He has in his pollellion the 
common-place book, in which Butler repofited, not 
fiich events or precepts as are gathered by reading ; 
but fuch remarks, fimiKtudes, allufions, aflemblagefs, 
or inferences, as occafion prompted, -or meditation 
produced ; thole thoughts that were generated in his 
own mind, and might be ufefully applied to fome fu* 
ture purpofe. . Such is the labour of thofe who write 
for immortality. 

. But human works are not eafily found without a 
perilhable part. Of the ancient poets every reader 
feels the mythology tfedious and oppreffive. Of Hu- 
dibras, the manners, being founded on opinions, are 
temporary and local, and therefore become every day 
lefs intelligible, and lefs ftrifcing. What Cicero fays 
of philofophy is true likewife of wit and humour, that 
** time effaces the fiftions of opinion, and confirms 
^* the determinations of Nature.'* Such manners a$ 
depend upon (landing relations and general paflioriS 
are co-extended with the race of man; but 'thofe mo- 
difications of life, and peculiarities of pra£tice, which 
ire the progeny of error and perverfenefs, or at belt 
of fome accidental- infiueijce or tranfient perfuafioh, 
muft periih with their parents. 

Much 
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the lafi century with merriment is loft to us^ who do 
Hiot know the four foleipnity, the fulka fuperftition^ 
(he gloomy morof^els^ and the ftubborn (cruples of 
the axKient Puritans;, or, if we knew them, derivd 
cur ififormation only from books, or from tradition^ 
luive never hiid them before our eyes^ and cannot but 
hy recoUe^ion and ftudy underftand the lines iii which 
they are (jityrifisd. Our grandfathers knew the pic« 
tune from the life ; we Judge of the life by contemn 
platipg the pifture. 

It h jfcarcely poffible^ in the regularity and com^ 
pofure of the prefent time, to image the tumult of 
abfurdity, and clamour of contradiction^ which per« 
plexed doctrine, difordered pra&ice, and difturbed 
both pul^ck and private quiet> in that age when fub' 
prdixxation was broken, and awe was hifled away ; wfaeli 
gny unsettled innovator who could hatch a half-formed 
tiotion produced it to the publick ; when every man 
|ni£^ become a prea^r, and almoft every preacher 
could colled a coi^reg^tion* 

The wifdom of the nation is very reafimably (up« 
pofed to relide in the parliament. What can bi^ cim^ 
eluded of the lower claCes of the people^ when in ona 
of the parliaments fummoiied by Cromwell it was fe- 
rioufly propolcd, that all the records in the Tower 
ihould be burnt, that all memory of things pail 
Should be effaced, and that the whole fyftem of life 
ihould commence anew > 

We have never been witnefles of animofities excited 
by theufe of mince pies and plumb porridge ; nor feen 
jvith what abhorrence thole who could eat them at all 
other times of the year would flirink from them in Dc- 

^ember» 
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member. An ol^ Puritan, who Wsis alive In-my chiUt^ 
faood, being at one of the feaj^^the church iavitod 
by a neighbour to partake his cheer, told him, chat, 
if he would treat him at an alehoufe with beer, brc^wed 
for all times and feafons, he ihould accept bis kiiadr 
tiefs, but would have none of his fuperftitious rneat^ 
or drinks *. 

One of the jmritanical tenets was the illegaUty cf ^ '^ 
^1 games of chance ; and he that reads Gataker upon 
Lois may fee how much learning and reafon one of 
the firfi ichola/s of his age thought necelTary, to provt 
that it was no crime Co throw a dye, or play at cards^ 
or to hide a ihiUing for the reckoning* 

Aftrology, however, againft which fo much of the 
tatire is dired^d, was noc more the folly of the Pu« 
litans than of others;. It had in that time a very cx*^ 
tenfive dominion. Its prediftions raifed hopes anil 
fears in minds which ought to have rejected it mtk 
contempt.* In hazardous undertakings care was taken 
to begin under the influence of a propitious planet i 
and when the king was prifbner in Cari(brook Caftlcy 
an allrologer was confulted what hour would be foiind 
knoft favourable to an efcape. 

What effed this poem had upon the publlck, whe-" 
ther it iham^ impofture or reclaimed credulity, h 
not eafily determined. Cheats can feldom fiand long 
againft laughter. It is certain that the credit of pla* 
iieury intelligence wore faft away ; though fome men 
of knowledge, and Dryden amoflg them, continued to 
believe thai conjun&ions and <;^pafii:im^s b^d a great 

♦ I have heafd of a clcrg>-man ejededl froni Ijis Viir^g by the par* 
fiament vifkers fo/beiDg a Icaxulaiouf eater of cutlardL^ Not that k 
tras a fuperiliuoiu meat, but i^caaft it was a delicacy. 

■ ' '■'• part 
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part in the diftribution of good or evil, and in the gp* 
^.^ Vemmcnt of fublunary things. 
U \ Poetical Adion ought to be probable upon certain 
iuppofitions^ and fuch probability as burlefque re- 
quires is here violated only by one incident. Nothing 
can ihew more plainly the neceflity of doing fomething^ 
and the difficulty of finding fomething to do, than 
that iButler was reduced to trai^fer to his hero the fla- 
gellation of Sancho, not the moil agreeable fiAion of 
Cer\'antes; very fuitable indeed to the manners of 
that age and nation, which afcribed wonderful efficacy 
to voluntary penances ; but fo remote from the prac- 
tice and opinions of the Hudibrafiick time^ that 
judgement and imagination are alike offended. 

The di£tion of this poem is groflly familiar, and the 
numbers purpofely negledted, except in a few places 
where the thoughts by their native excellence fecure 
themfelves from violation, being fuch as mean lan- 
guage cannot exprefs *. The mode of verfification ha^ 
been blamed by Dryden, who regrets that the heroick 

* Of (iich there are many in Hudibras, at alfo many pafTagei 
abounding with the beauties of poetry that aire feldom noticed : thefc^ 
for inflance : 

Wherever you tread, your feet Ihall fet 
. The primrole and the violet : 

All fpices, perfumes, and fweet powders 
Shali borrow from your breath their odours : 
. Nature her charter flialt renew, 
And take all lives of things from you : 
The world depend upon your eye. 
And when you frown upon it, die. 

The moon pullM off her veil of light 
^hat hides her fsu:e by day from fight, 
Myfierious veil of darknefs made 
l^lua's both b<r luftre and ber iliade* 

meafure 
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meaftune was not rather chofen. To the critical fen- 
tence of Dryden the higheft reverence would be due^ 
were, not his deciiions often precipitate, and his opi- 
nions immature. When he wilhed to change the mea- 
fure, he probably would have been willing to change 
more. If he intended that, when the numbers were 
heroick^ the di^bion ihould flill rem&in vulgar, he 
planned a very heterogeneous and unnatural compo-' 
fition. If he preferred a general flatelinefs both of 
found and words, he can be only underftood to wiih . 
that Butler had Undertaken a different work. 

The meafure is quick, fpritely, and colloquial, 6 ' 
fuitable to the vulgarity of the words and the levity of 
the fentinients. But fudh numbers and fuch diftion 
can gain regard only when they are ufed by a writer 
whofe vigour of fancy and copiouihefs of 'knowledge 
entitle him to contempt of ornaments, and who, in 
confidence of the novelty and juflnefs of his concep- 
tions, can afford to throw metaphors aiid epithets away; 
To another that conveys common thoughts in carelefs 
Verfification, it will, only be faid, " Pauper videri 
'^ Cinna vult, & efl pauper.'* The meaning and dic- 
tion will be worthy 6f each other, and criticifm may 
juftly doom theni to perifh together. 

Nor even though another Butler fhould arife, would ^ 
another Hudibras obtain the fame regard. Burlefque 
cbniifts in a difproportiofl between the ftyle and the 
fentiments, or between the adventitious fentimentsi 
and the fundamental fubjeA. It therefore^ like all 
bodies compounded of het^ogen^ous parts, coh-^ 
tains in it a prifaciple of corruption. All difpt'd^ 
portion is utmatural; and from what is unnatural we 
can derive oiily the pleafure which novelty produces* 
Wc admire it awhile as a flrange thing; but when it is 
Vol. IL O no 
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nb lenger ffirangp, wc perceive its deformity^ If fe » 
Icind of aitificc, which hsjtfrequent repeti^on dcfcfts 
iffelf ; and the reader, learning in time what he is to 
expe£t, lays down his book, as the fpedbi^of turiii 
away from a fecond exhibition of thofe tricks, of 
which the only ufe is to Ihew that they can be 
played «. 

* NoCwhEiftandiRg tBit ftrere cenfbre ef Hudibras^ it is the epT* 
nidii of many that the various learDingt the wit and huooour, and that 
fine painting and difchmination of ebara£ters which the poem exhibits^ 
have given it a permanent exiftence, and of this the many editions it 
has gone through are a fort of proof. It were to be wifted that an 
edition withftwertrUing notes and impenineot citations than thatof 
Dr. Grey wei-e gwen to the public, and that by an editpr more fui^ 
cepti]^ of its beauties than he feems to have been ; of which defefis 
in him I cannot but note the following as an egregious lailance. But* 
ler» meaning to ihew that the ufurpers availed themMves of thoft 
\sw% which were itiade to fecure the freedom tf the people^ illttftratea 
his argument by this line iimile r 

As when the fea breaks o'er its bounds^ 

And overflows the level grounds, 

Thofe' banks and dams, that like a fereen 

Did keep it out, now keep it ia : 

So wheir tyrannic ufaVpatioa 

Invades the fi-eedbm of a nation. 

The lafwa o' th' land that were intended 

To keep it out, are made defend it. 
Upon which paifage Dr. Grey adverts ta the old ftory^ as ht callf 
it, of Godwin4ands> whichr are the tffdSt of a fuppo£ed irruptk>n of 
the iea through banks that ever fince the accident, as being de*^ 
Aroyed, could neither keep it in nov out. 

With equal inattention or incapacity to difcem the humour of thr 
poem, he dompares with the following !ines» 

With that he feiz'd upon his blade ; ^ 

And Ralpho too, as quick and bold, 

Upon his baiket htU laid hold. 

With equal readineis prepar'd 

To draw and fland upon his guard, / 

tbcfb 
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thefe in theconteft betwixt Brutus andCaffius io Shakfpeare^f Juliui 

C«far, AeitV. . 

Caf. O Gods ! ye Gods ! muft I endure all this ? 
BrmtMS. All this! ay more: fret till your proud heart break; 
Ga Ihewyoor Haves how choleric you are. 
And" mate your bondfihcn tremble : MaH I budge? 
Muft I obfenre you ? rauft J fland and crouch ' 
Under your te(^ humour ? By the Gods, 
You ihall digeft the venom of your fpleen, 
Tho' it do fpltt yoiiL : for^ from this day forth, 
ni ufe you for my mirth, yea, for my laughter. 
When you art wafpiflu 

•^* The portraits of Butler, particularly that after Soeft prefixed 
to Dr. Grey*s edition of the Hudibras, reprefent him as a man of a 
tiobie afped, and admit not a doubt that they are genuine ; but in 
an edition thereof in i2mo, 1736, with cuts, defigned and etched 
hy Hogarth, is a head of him, an exadt copy of a mezzotinto of 
Baptift the flower pamter, Icraped by Smith' or White, but I tliiak 
the Uttcr^ which gives biqi tht wux^ti^umcc of a Saracen. 
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JOHN WILMOT, afterwards Earl of Rochcfter, 
the fon of Henry Earl of Rochefter, better known 
by the title of Lord Wilnaot, fo often mentioned 
in Clarendon's Hiftory, was born April lo, 1647, 
at DItchley in Oxfordlhire. After a grammatical edu- 
cation at the fchool of Burford, he entered a nobleman 
into Wadham College in 1659, only twelve years old ; 
aaid in 1661, at fourteen, was, with fome other perfons 
of high rank, made matter of arts by Lord Clarendon 
in pcrfon. 

He travelled afterwards into France and Italy ; and, 
at his return, devoted himfelf to the Court. In 1665 
he went to fca with Sandwich, and diftinguilh#d him- 
felf at Bergen by uncommon intrepidity ; and the next 
fummer ferved again on board Sir Edward Spraggc, 
who, in the heat of the engagement, having a meflage 
of reproof to fend to one of his captains, could find 
no man ready to carry it but Wilmot, who, in an open 
boat, went and returned amidft the ftorm of Ihot. 

But 
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But his reputation for bravery was not lafting : he 3 
was reproached with flinkmg away in ftreet quarrels, 
and leaving his companions to Ihift as they could with- 
out him ; and Sheffield Duke of Buckingham has left 
a ftory of his refufal to fight him. 

He had very early an inclination to intemperance, 
which he totally fubdued in his travels ; but, when he 
became a courtier, he unhappily addifted himfelf to 
diflblute and vitious company, by which his principles 
were corrupted, and his manners depraved. He loft 
all llenfe of religious reftraint ; and, finding it not con- 
venient to admit the authority of laws which he was 
refolded not to obey, iheltered his wickednefs behind 
infidelity. 

As he excdled ia thatnoify and licentious merri-* 
ment which wine incites, his companions eagerly en* 
couraged him in excefs, and he willingly indulged it; 
till, as he confefled to Dr. Burnet, he was for five years 
together continually drunk, or fo much inflamed by^ 
frequent ebriety, as in no interval to be mafter of 
himfelf. 

In this ftate he played many frolicks, which it is not 
for his honour that we fliould remember, and which 
are not now diflinftly known. He often purfued low 
amours yo mean difguifes, and always adted with great 
exadneft ^d dexterity the charafters which he afTumed. 

He once crefted a ftage on Tower-hill, and ha- 
r^nguq^the populace as a mountebank.; and, having 
made phyfick part of his ftudy, is faid to have prac- 
tifed it fuccefsfully. 

He was fo much in favour with King Charles, that 
he was made one of the gentlemen of the bedchamber^ 
and comptroller of Woodftock Park. 

O 3 Having 
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Havmg ftQ adive aod inqjoHitiTe mlod^ he aev«r^ 
ezcept in his pataxyims of iatempe]:a6kca, wa^ whoUy 
cegligQQt of ftudy : h^ tc»d what i3 cx)nfi4cred as pa^ 
l|te learniag fo much^ that be is meutioiifid by Wood 
asthe greateft fcholar of all the nobility. Sometiosra 
he retired into the coynt^ry, and amufei^hieafolf with 
writing libels^ in whiph hi^ did not pretiend to confina 
liimfelf to truth. 

His favourite author in Frcach was Boilcau, and in 
IjigUfli Cowtey, 

Thus in a courfe of drunken g^icty^ and jgrofs fen- 
£iality^ with intervals of ihidy perhaps yet more f^i« 
minal^ with an avowed contempt of all dece^gy^a;^ 
order^ a total difregard to every moral, and a refoluto 
denial of every religious obligatioi^^ he lived worthlefs 
and ufelefs, and blazed out his yo^th and his healtlj^ 
in lavilh vduptuouihefs j till, at the $g^ if aoe and 
thirty, he had exhaufted the fund of life, ^d reduced, 
himfelf to a flate of weaknefs and decay* 

At this time he was led to an acquaintance with Dr., 
Burnet, to whom he laid open with great freedom th4 
tenour of his opajpns, and the courfe of his life, and 
from whom he rjfceivdd Cuchconvid:ion<^ the reafonable^ 
nefs of moral dtfty, and the truth of Chriftianity, as pito* 
duced a total change both of his manners and opinions^ 
The account of thofe falutary conferences i$ given by 
by Burnet, in a book intituled. Some Pafages of the Life 
and Death of ]o\m Earl ^Rochefter; which die cri^ 
tick ought to nead for its elegance, the philc^pner for 
its arguments, and the faint for its piety. It were aq 
injury to the re^er to offer him on abridgement. 

He died July 26, 1680, before he had completed 
his thirty-fourth year ; and was fb wofn away by a long 
illnefs, that life went out- without a ftruggle. 

Lord 
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Lord Rochefter was eai^^xent for the vigour qf l^ls /^. 
coUoquial wit, and reoiarkabl^ for many wil^ pranks 
and ikllies of cxtraTagance. The glare of his general 
chara^er diffnfed kfelf upon his wrictngs ; the compo* 
iitioa&xjf a noan whofe name was hearfl ib often were 
certain of attention, and frqoi many readen certs|in of 
^pplauie. This blaze of reputation is not yet quite ex* 
tinguiihed ; aifd his poetry ftiU retails fome fplendoyr 
lieyc^ thfkt which genius has beftow^. 

Wood and Burnet give us region to believe, ^t 
.much was imputed to him which he did 9ot write. I 
know not by whom the original coUeftion was made, 
or by what authority its genuinenefs w:as afcertained. 
The firft edition was publilhed in the year of his death, 
with an air of concealment, profeffing in t^e title page 
to be printed at Antwerp. 

Of fome of the pieces, however, tj^ere is no doubt. 
The Imitation of Horace's Satire, the Vcrfes to Lord 
Mulgrave, the Satire againfl: Man, , the Verfes upon 
Uotbingy gnd perhaps fome others, are I believe genuine, 
Md' perhaps moft of thofe which the late coUeftion 
exhibits. t> 

As he cannot be fuppo&d to hive fSljind lelfure fpr 
,any .cQurfe of continued fhidy, his pieces are coipmonly 
l^ort, fuch as one fit of refolution would produce. 

His fongs lijive no particular charaSer : they tell, 
like other fongs, in fmooth andeafy language, of fcorn 
and kialnefs, difmiffion and defertion, abfence and in* 
cm^laney, with the common places of artificial court** 
Aip. They are commonly finooth and eafy ; but have 
iittle nature, and little (entiment. 

His imitation of Horace on Lucilius is not inelegant 
or unhappy. In the reign of Charles the Second be^ 

O 4 gan 
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gan that adapation, which has fince been very frequ^t^, 
of ancient poetry to prefcnt times ; and perhaps few 
will be found where the parallelifm is better prefcrved 
than in this. The vcrfification is indeed Ibmetimes 
(carekfs, but it is fometimes vigorous and weighty. 
^ The ftrongeft effort of his Mufe is his poem upon 
Nothing. He is not the firft who has chofen this bar- 
ren topick for the boaft of his fertility. There is a 
poem called Nihil in Latin by F offer at y a poet and cri- 
tick of the fixtecnth century in France ; who, in his 
own epitaph^ exprefles his zeal for good poetry thus : 

-T-MoUitcr ofla qujcfcent 
8int modo earminibus non onerata malis. 

His works are not common, and therefore I Ihall 
fubjoin his verfes. 

In exaniining this performance, Nothing muft be conr 
fidered as having not only a negative but a kind of pp- 
iitive iignification ; as I need not; fear thieves, I have 
nothing ; and nothing is a very powerful proteftor. In 
' the firft'part of the fentence it is taken negatively ; in 
the fe'cond it is taken pofitively, as an agent. In one 
of Boileau's lines it was a queftipn, whether he fliould 
]ufe a rien fairs, or a ne run f aire ; and the firft was pre- 
ferred, becaufe it gave rien a fepfe jn fome fort pofitiye, 
Nothing can be a fubjea rfnly in its pofitive fenfe, ^ 
' fuch a fenfe is given it in the firft line : 

Nothings thou elder brother ev'n to (ha^P. 

. I^ this line, I know not whether he does not allude to 
a curious book de Umbray by Wowerus, which, having 
told the qualities of Shade, concludes with a poem in 
which are thefe lines : 

^ Jam 
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Jyn primum terrain validis circumfpice clauftris 
Suipcniain totam, decut admirabile mundi 
Tcrrafquc traftufque maris, campofquc liqucntcs 
. Aeris Ik vafti laque^ta paiatia coeU — 
Omnibus umbra prior. 

The pofitive fenfe is generally preferved, with great 2 3 
&ill^ through the whole poem ; though fometimes^ in 
SI fubordlnate (mk, the negative nothing is injudicloufly 
mingled. PaiTerat confounds the two fenfes. 

Anochor of his moft vigorous pieces is his Lampoon 
on Sir Car Scroop, who, in a poem called The Praifc 
ff Satire, had (bme lines like thick * : 

He who can pufli into a midnight fray 
His brave companion, and then run away, 
Leaving him to be murde'rM in the ftreet* 
Then put it ofF with feme buffoon conceit; 
Him, thus dilhpnour'd, for a \<rit you own, 
And court him as top fidlcr of the town. 

This was natewt of Rochefter, whofe bufctm conceit 
Vf2s^ I fuppofe, a faying often mentioned, that every 
Man would be a Coward if he durfi ; and drew from him 
thofc furious verfes ; to which Scroop made in reply 
an epigram, ending with thefc lines : 

Thou canft hurt no man's fame with thy ill word ; 
^Thy pen is full at harmlefs as thy fword. 

Of the iatire againit Many Rochefter can only claim f 
what remains when all Boileau's part is taken away. 

In all his works there is fprightlinefs and vigour, and 
every where may be found tokens of a mind which 
ftudy might have carried to excellence. What more 
can be expedted from a life fpent in oftentatious con- 
|tempt of regukrity, and ended before the abilities of 
fnany other men began to be difplayed ? 

* I quote from memoiy. Orig. Edit. 

Poema 
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Pocma CI. V. Joanms Pambrath, 

legii in Acadcmia Parificofi Profe&rij(» 

Ad ornatiffimum vinim Erricum MEMMf0M< 

Janus adefty feftie pofcunt fua dona KaLends, 
Munus abeft fsflis quod poflim offcrre Ralendif* 
SicQine C^ftalius nobis exaruif humor i 
Ufquc aded ingenii noftri eft -exhaufta facultts, 
Immunem uc videat redeuntis janitor anni? 
Quod nufquam eft, polins nova per vcftigia ^pOmmu 

Ecce autem paf tea dum fkk terfat in «Mi)tf 
Invenit mea Mn(a iiihm«) ne dd|)ioe,Kiu|uiii. 
Kam KiKiL eft g^mmis, nihil eft pretioiiu$ aum. 
Hue animum, hue igitu'r vultus adverte benignos ; 
Res nova narratur qu9 nulli audita priorum, 
Aufonii & Graii dixerunt caetera vates, 
Aufonlae indifluui nihil eft Grarcseque Ootnoenit* 

£ coelo quacunque Ceres fua profpicit arva, 
Aut genitor Kquidis orbem compleQitur ulnis 
Oceanus, nihil iRteriti»4( •riginis exptrs. 
Jmmortale nihix., Kmu omoi pwte beatum. 
Quod ft btnc majeftas ^ vis divina pnobatqr, 
Num quid bonore deum, onm quid digpabiiniur gijsi 
Confpe6tu lucis nihil eft jucundius almc^ 
Vere nihil, nihil irriguo formofius horto^ 
Floridius pratis, Zephpi clementius aura; 
In bello fandum nihil eft, MartHque ttmmftu : 
Jtiftum in pace NiHiLf K«Ht;L eft in IMece/mnoiit 
JFtlrL ci!(i.N>H)L eft, (fiaerant hisc vott TibvJloj 
Non timet infidias ; fares, incendia fiemoit ; 
SolUcitas fequitur nullo fub judice Jitcs., 
]IIe ipfe inviftis qui fubjiqit omnia fatis 
Zenonis fapiens, nihij. a'dmiratur & optat, 
Socraticique gregis fuit ifta ictentia <)uondam, 
Sqire NtttrL, i^udto^ui nunc tnoumbitiHr .uni« 
Mec quicquan^ in hido navokriiidisiDe jmroamb 
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Al ongns <pM incit «pRt t^ Mbncii bonMQBit 
Ifafce NIHIL, nfs4ces fertor qnod PytlM^res 
Graiio tervre fitbo^, cui vox adjunftft neganth* 
Multi Mcrcurio freti ducc vifccra tcrnc 
Puia liquefaciunt fijiMiU & patrimonia miSbent, 
Arcano inibmtcis opori, & carbonibus atris. 
Qui tandem exhaufti damnis, fradique laborc, 
Inveniunt atque inventum nihil ufque requirunt« 
Hoc dimetiri noi> uUa deccmpeda poflit r 
Nee numeret Libycae nnmenicn qui callet arenas : 
Et Pboebo ignotum nihil eft, nihil akius aftris«. 
Tuque, tibi Ucereximium fit mentis acumen, 
Omnem in n^turam penetrans, & in abdita renim. 
Pace ti)a, Memmi, nihil ignorare videris. 
Sole tamen nihil eft, & puro clarius igne. 
Tange nihil, dicefque nihil fine corpore tangl. 
Ceme nihil, cemi dices nihil abique colore. 
Surdum audit loquitiirque nihil fine voce, vol&tque 
Abfquje ope pennanun, & graditur fine cruribus ulli% 
Abfque Ipco motuque nihil per inane vagatur* 
Humano geaeri utiliys nihi|« ute medendi. 
Ne rhombos igitur, nei| Theflaia murmura tenttt 
Idalia vacuum trajeAus arundine peftus, 
Neq legat Id«o Didaeum in vertice gramen« 
Vulneribus faevi nih|l auxiliatur amoris. 
Vttxerit & quemvis trans ixioeftas portitor undas. 
Ad fuperos imo nihil hunc revoe^bit ab prco, 
InfemI nihi)l i^fleAit praecordia regis, 
Parcarumque eolos, & inexorabile penfum* 
Obruta Phlegnris campis Titania pubes 
Fulmineo feofit nihil eile potentius ifiu : 
Porrigitur magni nihil extra ipoenia mund} : 
Diique nihil metuunt. Quid longo carmine plum 
Commemorem? virtute nihil prsftantius ipfa, 
Splendidius nihil eft; nihil eft Joyedeniquei|»jus« 
Sed tempus fiqem argutis impooere nugis : 
Ve tibi d malta Uudem mea carmina charta^ 
pe maito nihili pariant £iftid^ jr^zfas, 

1 %*THE 
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^41* Tlie jMUticulars of fe imoiond a life as that of the Earl of 
Rochefter, were it not for his penitence at the dole of it, had per* 
haps better have been fuffered to fink into oblivion than recorded. 
Neverthelcfif it is faid that his manners were elegant, and that thqr 
are truly reprefented in the peHbn of Dorimanty a chara£ler in Sir 
George £therege*8 comedy of the Man of Mode, drawn with evqui- 
fite art and from, the life. Biogr. Brit. 184 j, in not. 
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WENT WORTH DILLON, Earl of Rof- 
common, was the fon of James Dillon and , 
Elizabeth Wentworth, lifter to the carl of Strafford. 
He was bom in Ireland, during the lieutenancy of Straf- . 
ford,, who, being both his uncle and his godfather, , 
gave him his own fumame. His father, the third earl , 
of Rofcommon, had been converted by Uftier to the. 
proteftant religion; and when the pppifh rebellion broke 
out, Strafford thinking the family in great danger from 
the fury of the Irifh, fent for his godfon, and placed 
him at his own feat in Yorkihire, where he was inftruft- , 
ed in Latin ; which he learned fo as to write it with 
purity and elegance, though he was never able to re- 
tain the rules of grammar. 

Such is the account given by Mr. Fenton^ from 
whole notes on Waller ihoft of this account muft 
be borrowed, though I know not whether all that he 
relates is certain. The inftruftor whom he afligns to 
Rofcommon is one Dr. Hally by whom' he cannot 
hiean the famous Hall^ then an old man and a bilhop. 

When 
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When the ftorm broke out upon Strafford, his hotife 
was a ihelter no longer ; and Dillon, by the advice of 
Uiher, was lent to Caen, where the Proteftants had then 
m umverficy^ axuicoatiaued his ftudies under BocharU 

Young Dillon, who was fent to fhidy under Bochart^ 
and who is represented as having already made great 
proficiency in literature, could not be more than nine 
years old. Strafford went to govern Ireland in 1633, 
and was put to death eight years afterwajrds. That he 
was fent to Caen> is ceftain ; that hr wa»^ a great fcho* 
lar, may be doubted. 

At Caen he is faid to have had fome preternatural 
iotelligence of his father's death* 

.** The lord Rofcommon, being a boy of ten years 
*^ of age, at Caen in Normandy, one day was, as it 
*' were, madly extravagant in playing, leaping, get- 
•' ting over the tables, boards, &c. Hef was wont to 
*^ be fober enough ; they faixt, God grant this bodes 
*• no ill-luck to him ! In the heat of this extravagant 
•* fit, he cries out, Mjf father is dead. A fortnight 
^ after, news came from Ireland that his father was 
^^ dead. This account I had from Mr. KnoUes, who 
*^ was his governor, and then with him,— fincc fecre* 
'•^ tary to the earl of Strafford ; and' I have heard his 
** Lordlhip's relations confirm the fame.*^ AubrefsMf^ 
t^Uanj^ 

The prefcnt age is very Ihtle inclined to favour any 
accounts of diis kind, nor will the name of Aubrey 
much recommend it to credit : it ought not, however, 
to be onxitted, becaufe better evidence of a izBi cannot 
e901y be found than is here offered, and it muft be hf 
preferving fucl^ relations that we may at lafl judge how 
CQVCh they VQ to h$ regarded. If we ft^y to examine 

this 
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this sfccotmt, wt flialt fee* iK fli t d i i e s cfn k)Ch fiAes ; 
here is t relation of a faft gtren by a man who had no 
intereft to deceive, and who could not be deceived 
hhnfelf ; and here is, on the other hand, a miracle 
which produces no efFeA ; the order of nature is inter- 
rupted, to dilcover not a future but only a diftant event, 
the knov^edge of which is of no ufe to him to whom 
it is revealed. Between theie difficulties, what way 
Ihall be found ? Is reafon or teftimony to be rejefted ? 
I believe what Ofbome fays of an appearance of fane- 
tity may be applied to fuch impulfes or anticipations as 
this : Do not wholly JItght tbem, becau/e they may be true : 
but do not eafily trufi tbem^ becaufe they may befalfi. 

The ftate both of England and Ireland was at this 
time fuch, that he who was abfent from either country 
had very little temptation to return : and therefore 
Rofcommon, when he left Caen, travelled into Italy, 
and amufed, himfelf with its antiquities, anc( particu- 
larly with medals, in which he acquired uncommon 
IkiU. 

At the Reftoration, with the other friends of mo- 
narchy, he came to England, was made captain of the 
band of penfioners, and learned fo much of the diflb- 
lutenefs of the court, that he addicted himfelf immo- 
derately to gaming, by which he was engaged in fre- 
quent quarrels, and which undoubtedly brought upon 
him its ufual c(»icomitants, extravagance and diftreifs. 

After fome time a difpute about part of his eftate 
forced him into Ireland, where he was made by the 
duke of Ormond captain of the guards, and met with 
an adventure thus related by Fenton. 

^' He was at Dublin as much as ever diftanpcred 
^* With the fame fiital affeaion for play, which engaged 

<* him 
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" him in one adventure chtt well deferves to be rdated< 
*^ As he returned to his lodgings from a gaming-table^ 
^^ he was attacked in the dark by three ruffians, who 
^^ were employed to aflaffinate htm* The Earl defend- 
'^ ed himfelf with fb much refolutlon, that he dif- 
*^ patched one of the aggreflbrs ; whilft a gentleman, 
^^ accidentally paffing that way, interpofed, and dif- 
** armed another : the third fecured himfelf by flight. 

This generous afliftant was a difbanded officer, of a 

good family and fair reputation ; who, by what we 
•* call the partiality of fortune, to avoid ccirfuring the 
^^ iniquities of the times, wanted even a plain fuit of 
^^ cloaths to make a decent appearance at the caftle. 
^^ But his lordfhip, on this occaiion, prefenting him to 
*^ the Duke of Orniond, with great importunity prevail- 
^^ ed with his grace, that he might refign his pofl of 
*^ captain of the guards to his friend ; which for about 
^^ three years the gentleman enjoyed, and, upon his 
*^ death, the duke returned the commiflion to his ge- 
5* nerous benefador/* 

When he had finifhed his bufinels, he returned to 
London j was made Mailer of the Horfe to the Dutchefs 
of York ; and married the Lady Frances, daughter of 
the Earl of Burlington, and widow of Colonel Cour- 
teney. 

He now bulled hismind with literary projects, and 
formed the plan of a fociety for refining our language, 
and fixing its ftandard ; in imitation fays, Fenton, ofibojt 
learned and polite focieties with wbiib be had been ac* 
quainted abroad. In this defign his friend Dryden is 
faid to have aflifted him. 

The fame defign, it is well known, was revived hf 
Dr. Swift in the miniftry of Oxford ; but it has neves ' 
fince been publickly mentioned, though at that time 
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great expeftations were formed by fome of its efta- 
Uiihment and its efie&s. Such a fociety mighty per-* 
haps^ without much difficulty^ be colle&ed; but that 
it would produce what is expeAed from it^ may be 
doubted. 

The Italian academy feems to have obtained its end^ ' • 
The language was refined, and fo fixed that it has 
changed but little. The French academy thought that ^ 
they refined their language, and doubtlefs thought 
nghtly ; but the event has not ihewn that they fixed 
it ; for the French of the prefent time is very different 
from that of the lafl century. 

In this country an academy could be expedted to do 
but little. If an academician's place were profitable, it 
would be given by intereft ; if attendance were gratui- 
tous, it would be rarely paid, and no man would en- 
dure the leaft difgufl. Unanimity is impoflible, and 
debate would feparate the affembly. 

But fuppofe the philological decree made and pro- 
mulgated, what would be its authority ? In abfolute 
governments, there is fometimes a general reverence 
paid to all that has the fan£tion of power, and the 
countenance of greatnefs. How little this is the ftate 
of our country needs not to be told. We live in an 
; age in which it is a kind of publick fport to refufe all 
refpe& that cannot be enforced. The edifts of an Eng- 
lilh academy would probably be read by many, only 
that they might be fure to difobey them. 

That our language is in perpetual danger of corrup- 
tion canitot be denied; but what prevention can be 
found ? The prefent manners of the nation would de- 
ride authority, and therefore nothing is left but that 
every writer Ihould criticife himfelf. 

Vol. n, P AU 
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All hopes of new literary inftitutions were quickly 
fupprefled by the contentious turbulence of King James'd 
reign ; and Rofcommon, forefeeing that fome violent 
concuiffion of the State was at haad, purpofed to retire 
to Rome, alleging, that // was heft to fit near the chm'^ 
ney when the chamber fmoaked\ a fentence, of which 
the application feems not very clear. 

His departure was delayed by the gout ; and he was 
io impatient either of hinderance or of pain^ that he 
fubmitted himfclf to a French empirick, who is faid 
to have repelled the difeaie into his bowels. 

At the moment in which he expired, he uttered, 
with an energy of voice that expreffed the moft fervent 
devotion, two lines of his own verfion of Dies Ira : 

My God, my Father, and ray Friend, 
Do not forfake me in my end. 

He died in 1 684 ; and was buried with great pomp in 
Weftminfter-Abbey. 

His poetical charafter is given by Mr. Fenton : 
" In his writings,*' fays Fenton, " we view the image 
** of a mind which was naturally ferious and folid ; 
^* richly furnilhed and adorned with all the ornaments 
" of learning, unafFeaedly difpofed in the moft regular 
«* and elegant order. His imagination might have 
** probably been more fruitful and fprightly, if his 
«< judgement had been left fevere. But that feverity 
«* (delivered in a mafculine, clear, fuccinft ftyle) con- 
*^ tributed to make him fo eminent in the didaftical 
*' maimer, that no man, withjuftice, can affirm he 
*^ was ever equalled by any of our nation, without con- 
** feffing at the fame time that he is inferior to none. 
«^ In fome other kinds of writing his genius feems tso 
^^ have wanted fire to attdn the point of perfedMai 

*< but who can attain it ?" 

From 
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From this account of the riches of iiis mind, v/ho 
would not imagine that they had been difplayed in large 
volumes and numerous performances ? Who would not, 
after the perufal of this character, be furprifed to find 
that all the proofs of this genius, and knowledge and 
judgement, are not fufiicient to form a linglc book, oij 
to appear otherwife than in conjunction with the works 
of fome other writer of the fame petty fize * ? '^ni 
thus it is that charadters are written : we know fome- 
what, and we imagine the reft. The obfervation, th^ 
his imagination would probably have been more fruit- 
ful and fprightly if his judgement had been lefs fevere, 
^ay beanfwered, by a remarker fomewhat inclined to ca- 
vil, by a contrary fuppofition, that his judgement vfouli 
probably have been lefs fevere, if his imagination ha4 
been more fruitful. It is ridiculous to oppofe judge- 
ment to imagination ; for it does not appear that mep 
have neceiTarily lefs of one as they have more of the 
other. 

We muft allow of Rofcommon, what Fenton has npf 
mentioned fo diftindly as he ought, and what is yec 
very much to his honour, that he is perhaps the only 
correft writer in verfe before Addifon; and that, if 
there are not fo many or fo great beauties in his com- 
poiitions as in thofe of fome contemporaries, there are 
at leaft fewer faults. Nor is this his higheft praife; 

* They were publiibed together with thofe of Duke, in an o6hivo 
Tolume, in 1 7 1 7* The editor , whoever he was, profeffes to have taken 
great care to procure and infert all of hi9 lordQiip's poems that are 
truly genuine. The truth of this aflertion is flatly denied by tbi 
author of an account of Mr. John Pomfret, prefixed to his Remains ; 
who aflerts, that the Profpe^ of Death was written by that peribn 
many years af'er lord Rofcommon*s deceafe ; as alio, that the para- 
phrafe of the Prayer of Jeremy was written by a gentleman of the 
name of Southcot^ living in the year 1 724. 
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for Mr. Pope lias celebrated him as the ohly moral wri-' 
ter of King Charles's reign : 

Unhappy Drydcn ! in all Charles's days, 
Rofcommon only boafts unfpotted lays. 

His great work is his Effay on Tranflated Verfe ; of 
which Dryden writes thus in the preface to his Mif- 
cellanies: 

'^ It was ray Lord Rofcommon's Effay on Tranflated 
^^ Verfe/' fays Dryden, " which made me uneafy, till 
*^ I tried whether or no I was capable of following his 
<f rule^ and of reducing the fpeculati^n into praftice. 
*' For many a fair precept in poetry is like a feeming 
*^ demonftration in mathematicks, very fpecious in the 
^^ diagram, but failing in the mechanick operation. I 
** think I have generally obferved his inftruftions : I 
" am furc my reafon is fufficiently convinced both of 
*^ their truth and ufefulnefs ; which, in other words, 
** is to confefs no lefs a vanity than tt> pretend that I 
** have, at leaft in fome places, made examples to his 
« rules/' 

This declaration of Dryden will, I am afraid, be 
found little \Tio\t than one of thofe curfory civilities 
which one author pays to another ; for when the fum 
of lord Rofcommon's precepts is collefted, it will not 
be eafy to difcover how they can qualify their reader 
for a better performance of tranflation than migbt have 
been attained by his own reflections. 

He that can abftraft his mind from the elegance of 
the poetry, and confine it to the fenfe of the precepts, 
will find no other direction than that the author fliould 
be fuitable to the tranflator's genius ; that he fliould be 
fuch as may deferve a tranflation ; that he who intends 
to tranflate him fliould endeavour to underftand him ; 
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tliac perfpicuity fliould be fhidied^ and HDufual and un- 
couth names fparingly inferted ; and that the ftyle of 
the original ihould be copied' in its elevation and de« 
preffionu Thefe are the rules that are celebrated as fo 
definite and important ; and for the delivery of which 
tp mankind fo much honour has been paid. Rofcom* 
mon has indeed deferved his praifes, had they been 
given with difcemment, and bellowed not on the rules 
themfelves^ but the art with which they are introduced^* 
and the decorations with which they are adorned. 

The Eflay, though generally excellent, is not with- ^ 
out its faults. The ftory of the Quack, borrowed from 
Boileau, was not worth the importation : he has con- 
founded the Britifh and Saxon mythology : 

I grant that from fome moily idol oak* 

In double rhymes, our 7/fer and fVodcn fpoke. 

The oak, as I think Gildon has obferved, belonged to 
the Britifh druids, and "X^or and Woden were Saxon 
deities. Of the double rhymes^ which he fo liberally 
fuppofes, he certainly had no knowledge. , 

His interpofition of a long paragraph of blank verfcs 
is unwarrantably licentious. Latin pogts might as well 
have introduced a ferips of iambicks among their he- 
roicks. 

His next work is the traaflation of the Art of poetry ; 
which has received, in my opinion, not lefs praife than 
It deferves. Blank verfe, left merely to its numbers, 
has little operation either on the ear or mind : it can 
hardly fupport itfelf without bold figures and ftriking 
images. A poem frigidly didaftick, without rhyme, 
is fo near to profe, that the reader only fcoms it for 
pretending to be verfe. 

P 3 Haviajj 
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Having difentangled himfelf ifrom the difficulties of 
rhyme, he may juftly be expefted to give the fenfe of 
Horace with great exaftnefs, and "to fnpprefs no fub- 
tilty of fentiment for the difficulty of expreffing it. 
This demand, however, his tranflation will not fatisfy ; 
what he found obfcurc, I do not know that he has ever 
cleared. 

Among his finaller works, the Eclogue of Virgil 
and the Dies Ira are well tranflated ; though the befl: 
line in the Dies Ira is borrowed from Dryden. Itt 
return, fucceeding poets have borrowed from Rof- 
common. 

In the verfes on the Lap-dog, the pronouns ihou and 
you are olfenfively confounded ; and the turn zi the end 
is from Waller. 

His verfions of the two odes of Horace are made with 
great liberty, which is not recompenfed by much ele- 
gance or vigour. 

His political verfes are fpritely, and when they were 
written muft have been very popular. 

Of the fcene of Guariniy arid the prologue to Fompey^ 
Mrs. Phillips, in her letters to Sir Charles Cotterel, 
has given the hiilory. 

" Lord Rofcommon," fays Ihe, " is certainly one 
*^ of the moll promifing young noblemen in Ireland. 
*' He has paraphrafed a Pfahn admirably, and a fccne 
** of Paftor Fido very finely, in fome places much better 
*• than Sir Richard Fanfhaw. This was undertaken 
** merely in compliment to me, who happened to fay 
^* that it was the beft fcene in Italian, and the worft 
^' in Englifh. He was only two hours about it. It 
' ** begins thus ; 

** Dear happy groves, and you the dark retreat 
*• Of filcnt horroui, Rcft's eternal feat.'* 

Froni 
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From thcfe lines, which are fince fomewhat mended,- - 
it appears that he did not think a work of two hours 
fit to endure the eye of criticifm without revifal. 

When Mrs. Phillips was in Ireland, fome ladies, that 
had feen her tranilation of Pompey, relblved to brin^ 
it on the ftage at Dublin ; and, to promote theif de- 
fign. Lord Rofcommon gave them a prologue, and Sir 
Edward Dering an Epilogue; " which,*' fays Ihe, 
** are the bcft performances of thofe kinds I ever faw." 
If this is not criticifm, it h at leaft gratitude. The 
thought of bringing Csefar and Pompey into Ireland, 
the only country over which Cxfar never had any 
power, is lucky. 

Of Rofcommon's works, the judgement of the pub- 
lick feems to be right. He is elegant, but not great ; 
he nev^ labours after exquifite beauties, and he fel- 
dom falls into grofs faults. His verfification is fmooth, 
hut rarely vigorous, and his rhymes are remarkably ^ 
exa^t. He improved tafte, if he did not enlarge know- 
ledge, and may be numbered among the benefadtors to 
Englilh literature. 
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OF THOMAS OTWAY, ori» of the firft 
names in the Engliih drama, little is known; nor 
is there any part of that little which his biographer can 
take pleafui^ in relating. 

He was born at Trottin in Suflcx, March 3, 1651, 
the fon of Mr. Humphry Otway, redtor of Woelheding^ 
From Winchefter-fchool, where he was educated, he 
was entered, in 1669, a commoner of Chrift-church; 
but left the univerfity without a degree, whether for 
want of money, or from impatience of academical re- 
ftraint, or mere eagernefs to mingle with the world, \s 
not known. 

It feems likely that he was in hope of being bufy 
and confpicuous : for he went to London, and com- 
menced player; but found himfelf unable to gain any 
reputation on the ftage* 

This kind of inability he ihared with Shakfpeare and 
Jonfon, as he Ihared likewife fome of their excel- 
lences. 
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lences. It feems reafonable to expe6t that a great 
dramacick poet ihould without difficuky become a great 
aftor; that he who can feel^ could exprefs; that he 
who can excite paffion^ fhould exhibit with great rear 
dinefs its external modes: but fince experience has 
fully proved that of thofe powers, whatever be their 
affinity, one may be poflefled in a great degree by him 
who has very little of the other; it mult be allowed 
that they depend upon different faculties, or on diffe- 
rent ufe of the fame faculty; that the aftor muft have 
a pliancy .of mien, a flexibility of countenance, and a 
variety of tones, which the poet may be eafily fup- 
pofed to want; or that the attention of the poet and 
the player have been differently employed; the one 
has been confidering thought, and the other a&ion; 
one has watched the heart, and the other contemplated 
the face. 

Though he could not gain much notice as a player^ 
he felt in himfelf fuch powers as might qualify for a 
dtamatick author; and, in 1675, his twenty-fifth year, 
produced Akibiades^ a tragedy; whether from the Al-^ 
cibiade of Palaprat^ I have not means to enquire. 
Langbain, the great dete&or of plagiarifrn, is 
filent. 

In 1677 he publiihed Tttus and Berenice^ tranflated 
from Rapin, with the Cheats of Scafin from Moliere; 
and in 1678 Friend/hip in Fajbion^ a comedy, which, 
whatever night be its firft reception, was, upon its 
revival at Drury-lane in 1749, hifled off* the ftagc for 
immorality and obfcenity. 

Want of morals, or of decency, did not in thofe 
days exclude any man from the company of the wealthy 
and the gay, if he brought with him any powers of 

enter* 
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tmertaiiUBetit; and Otway b faid to have been at tlitl 
cbne a favourite companion of the diflblute wits. But 
as he who detires no virtue in his companiQii has no 
virtue in himfelf, thofe whom Otway frequented had 
no purpofe of doing more for him than to pay his 
neckoning* They dented only to driak and laugh; 
their fondnefs was without Ixtnevoicsnce^ and their fa- 
. !mi3ia[rity without friendfhip. Men of wit, fays one of 
Otway's biographers^ received ai; that time no fevour 
ficom the Great but to fiiare their riots; frrnn which they 
^vere di/miffed again to their awn narrow circumftmces. 
nus they languijbed en pcxMrty wftheut the fuppon of 

^.^ ttttnitniftoe* 

/ "Soirte exception, feowever, muft be made. The 

Btrl'df PfyihoutSi, dhe of King Charks*s natwal fons, 
procured for him a comdt^s commiffion in feme troc^ 
then fent into Flanders. But Otway did not ptofper ih 
histhilitary charaftet ;' for he foon left his ^commiiBon 
behind him, whatevct lilras the reafon, and came back 
to, London in extreme ihdigcncc ; which Rodieftor 
mentions with mdroilefs iMfolenfce in the Siffimefthe 
f^Ps : 

Torn Otway (Afneneitt, Tom Shadwcll*s dear zany. 

And fwears for heroicks he writes bcft of any ; 

4>on Carlos hk pookdts fo amply had fiiriJ, 

That -bis mange was quite cured, and his lice were all 

bfU'd. 
But Apoik) bad feen his face on the ftage; 
And prudently did not think fit to engage 
1 he fcum of a play-houfe, for the prop of an age. 

Don Carhsy from which he is reprefented as having 
received fo much benefit, was pHyed in 1675. It ap- 
pears, by the Lampoon, to have 'had great fuccefs, and 

is 
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is faid to have been played thirty hijghts to^lftir. 
This however it is reafonable to doubt, as lb loi^ t 
continuance of one play upon the ftage is a vcy wide 
deviation from the praftice of that time; when the ar- 
dour for theatrical entertainments was not yet diffufed 
through the whole people> and the audienc6, confiding 
nearly of the fame pcrfons, could be drawn together 
only by variety. ^y 

The Orphan vjz% exhibited in 1680. This is one / 
of the few plays that keep pofleffion of the ftage, and 
has pleftfed for almoft a century, through all the vicif- 
(itudes of dramatick fafhion. Of this play nothing- 
new can eafily be faid. It is a domeftick tragedy 
drawn from middle life. Its whole power x% upon the 
afTedtions; for it is not written with much comprehen- 
fion of thought, or elegance of expreffion. But if the 
heart is intefefted, many other beauties may be want* 
ing, yet not be mifled. 

The fame year produced The Hiftory and Faliof Cains 
Afariks; much of which is borrowed from the Romeo 
ttnd Juliet of Shakfpeare. 

In 1683 was publiihed the firft, and next y^rthe 
Iccondp parts of 7]^^ Soldier's Fortune, two comedies 
now forgotten: and in 16B5 his laft and greateft xlra* 
matickwork, Venice preferved, a tragedy, which ftiH 
continues to be one of the favourites of thle publick^ 
notwithftanding the want of morality in the original 
defign, and the defpicable fcenes of vile comedy with 
which he has diveriified his tragick afliion*. By 

comparing 

* The want of morality mij be juftly obje£ied to almoft the 
whole of Otway*8 writings. In the tragedy of the Orphan, in which 
the diftrefs arifes folely from a vicious aAion of a young man, it this 
iDoft inipious eidamatioa : 

Tit 
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cpcnparing this wkh his Orphan y it will appear that 
Ikis images were by time become fljronger^ aqd his 
laoguage more energetick. The ftriking paffages are 
iQ every mouth; and the publick feems to judge 
rightly of the faults and excellences of this play, that 
it is the work of a man not attentive to decency, nor 
zealous for virtue j but of one who conceived forcibly, 
and drew originally, by confulting nature in his owa 
breaft» 
\7^ Together with thofe plays he wrote the poems 
whkh are in the late coUe&ion, and tranflated from 
the French the Htftory of the Triumvirate* 

All thb was perforaied before he was thirty-four 
years old; for he died April 14, 1685, in a manner 
which I am unwilling to mention. Having been com- 
pelled by his necei&ties to contract debts, and hunted, 
as is fuppofed, by the terriers of the law, he retired to 
a publick houfe on Tower-hill, where he is faid to 
have died of want ; or, as it is related by one of his 
biographers, by fwallowing, after a long faft, a piece 
of bread which charity had fupplied. He went out, 
as is reported, almoft naked, in the rage of hunger, 
and finding a gentleman in a neighbouring coffee-houfe, 
aiked him for a ihilling. The gentleman gave him a 
guinea; and Otway going away bought a roll, and was 
choaked with the firft mouthful* AH this, I hope, is 
not true; and there is this ground of better hope, that 

'Tis thus that Heaven its eitipire does maintain, 
It may affli(5l,but roan mud nor complain. 
How different from that, in Shakcfpear's Lear, of Edgar, whofe 
baflard brother Edmund had been acceflary to their father Glou- 
ceiler^s mifcries ! 

' The gods are juft, and of our pleafant vices 

Make inilrumenti to i'courgc us. 
4 Pop^i 
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Pope, who lived near enough to be well informed, re- 
lates in Spence's memorials, that he died of a fever 
taught by violent purfuit of a thief that had robbed 
one of his friends. But that indigence, and its conco* 
mitants, forrow and defpondency, preffed hard upon 
him, has never been denied, whatever immediate t:au£e 
might bring him to the grave. 

Of the poems which the late coUeftion admits, the )L 
longeil is the Poet^s Complaint of bis Mufe^ part of 
which I do not underftand; and in that which is left 
obfcure I find little to commend. The language is 
often grofs, and the numbers are harfli. Otway had 
not much cultivated verfification, nor much replenilhed 
his mind with general knowledge. His. principal 
power was in moving the paflions, to which Dryden * 
in his latter years left an illuflrious teftimopy. He ap- 
pears by fome of his verfes to have been a zealous 
royalifl : and had what was in thofe times the common 
reward of loyalty; he lived and died neglefted* 

* ixL his preface to Frefaoy's drt rffmniing. Orif • EdiU 
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EDMUND WALLER was bom onthe third 
of March, 1605, at Collhill in Hcrtfordlhirc. 
His fajther was Robert Waller, Efquire, of Agmonde- 
fliam in Buckinghamlhire, whofe family was originally 
a branch of the Kentifli Wallers ; and his mother was 
the daughter of John Hampden, of Hampden m the 
fame county, and fitter to Hampden, the zealot of 
rebellion. 

His father died while he was yet an infant, but left 
him an yearly income of three thoufand five hundred 
pounds ; which, racing together the value of money 
and the cuftoms of life, we may reckon more than 
equivalent to ten thoufand at the prefent time. 

He was educated, by the care of his mother, at 
Eaton ; and removed afterwards to King's College in 
Cambridge. He was fent to parliament in his eigh- 
teenth, if not in his fixteenth year, and frequented the 
court of James the Firft, where he heard a very re- 
markable converfation, which the writer of the Life 
prefixed to his Works, who feems to have been well 

informed 
6 
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informed of fafts^ though he may {bmetimes' orr in 
chronology, has delivered as iodubdtably certain. 

** He found Dr. Andrews, bilhop of Winchcfter^ r 
<< and 'Dr. Neate, bifliop of Durhani, ftanding behind 
*^ his Majefty's chair ; and there happened fomething 
*' extraordinary," continues this writer, ** in the con* 
*^ verfation tfaofe prelates had with the king, on which 
*^ Mr. Waller did often rifled. His Majefty a&ed ths 
** biihops, ** My Lords, qannot I take my fubjc&s 
** money, when I want it, without all this formality of 
** parliament?*' The. bifliop of Durham readily aa- 
^^ fwered, ^ God forbid. Sir, but you ihould t you 
•* are the breath of our noftrils/ Whereupon thi^. 
** King turned and faid to the bifhop of Winchefter^ 
** Well, my Lord, what fay you ?'' * Sir,' replied 
*' the bifhop, * I have no (kill to jud^ of parliament 
*^ tary cafes.' The King anfwered, *^ No put-ofis, 
** my Lord; anfwer me prdTently." ^ Then, Sir,^ 
** faid he, ^ I think it is lawful for you to take my 
" brother Neale^s money ; for he offers it.' Mr. Waller 
" faid, the company was pleafed with this anfwer, and 
*• the wit of it feemed to affeft the King ; for, a ccr- 
** tain lord coming in foon after, his Majefty cried 
" out, " Oh, my lord, they fay you lig with my 
" Lady." * No, Sir,' fays his Lordlhip in confufion; 
•* ^ but I like her company, becaufe flie has fo much 
" wit/ " Why then," fays the King, " do you not 
^* lig with my Lord of Winchefter there ?" 

Waller's political and poetical life began nearl)r to* 
gether. In his eighteenth year he wrote the poem that 
appears in his works, on " the Prince's Efcape at St. 
Andero ;" a piece which juftifies the obfervarion made 
by one of his editors, that he attained, by a felicity 

like 
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like inltitn&f a ftyle which perhaps will never be obfb^ 
lete; and that^ ^^ were we to judge only by the word- 
^ sngt we could not know what was wrote at twenty^ , 
<^ and what at fourfcore*" His verfification was^ in his 
firil eflay» (uch as it appears in his lafl performance. 
By die perufal of Fairfax's tranilation of Taflb, to 
which, is * Dryden relates, he confefled himielf in- 
debted for the finoothnefs of his numbers, and by his 
own nicety of obfervation, he had already formed fuch 
m (yfiem of metrical harmony as he never afterwards 
much needed, or much endeavoured, to improve. Den- 
ham correfted his numbers by experience, and ^ined 
ground gradually upon the ruggednefi of his age; 
but what was acquired by Denham, was inherited by 
Waller. 

The next poem, of which the fubjefl: feems to fix 
the time, is fuppofed by Mr. Fenton to be the Addrefs 
to the Queen, which he confiders as congratulating her 
arrival, in Waller's twentieth year. He is apparently 
miftaken ; for the mention of the nation's obligations 
to her frequent pjegnancy, proves that it was written 
when fhe had brought many children. We have there- 
fore no date of any other poetical produ&ion before 
that which the murder of the Duke of Buckingham oc- 
cafioned : the fteadinefs with which the King received 
the news in the chapel, deferved indeed to be refcued 
from oblivion. 

Neither of thcfe pieces that feem to carry their own 
dates, could have been the fuddenefFufion of fancy. In 
the verfes on the Prince's efcape, the prediction of his 
marriage with the princefs of France muft have been 
written after the event ; in the other, the promifes of 
the Kmg's kindnefs to the defcendants of Buckingham, 

* Preface to hit Fables. Orig. Edit. 

which 
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which could not be properly praifed till it had ap- 
peared by its effefts, fliew that time was taken for re* 
vilion and improvement. ' It is not known that they " 
were puHiflied till they appeared long afterwards with 
other poems. 

. Wdler was not one of thofe idolaters of praife who 
cultivate their minds at the expence of their fortunes. 
Rich as he was by inheritance, he took care early to 
grow richer, by marrying Mrs. Banks, a great heirefs 
in the city, whom the intereft of the court was em- 
ployed to obtain for Mr. Crofts. Having brought him 
a fon, who died young, and a daughter, who was af- 
terwards married to Mr. Dormer of Oxfordihire, flie 
died in childbed, and left him a widower of about five 
imd twenty, gay and wealthy, to pleafe himfelf with 
another marriage. 

Being too young to refift beauty, and probably too 
Tain to think himfelf refiftible, he fixed his heart, 
perhaps half fondly and half ambitioufly, upon the 
Lady Dorothea Sidney, eldeft daughter of the Earl of 
Leicefter, whom he courted by all the poetry in which 
SacharifTa is celebrated ; the name is derived from the 
Latin appellation of /ugar^ and implies, if it means 
any thing, a fpiritlefs mildnefs, and dull good-nature, 
fuch as excites rather tendernefs than efteem, and fuch 
•as, though always treated with kindnefs, is never ho- 
noured or admired. 

Yet he defcribes Sachariffa as a fublime predominat- 
ing beauty, of lofty charms, and imperious influence, 
on whom he looks with amazement rather than fond- 
nefs, whofe chains he wiflies, though in vain, to break, 
and whofe prefence is wne that inflames to madnefs. 

His acquaintance with this high-born dame gave 
wit no opportunity of boafling its influence ; flxe was 

Vol. II. CL not 
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not to be fubdued by the powers of vcrfe, but rejefted 
his addreffes, it is faid^ with difdain, and drove him 
away to folace his difappointment with Amoret or 
Phillis*. She married in 1639 the Earl of Sunderland, 

who 

* It is by no means clear, that Waller ever made bis perfonal ad- 
dreifes to this lady, or that a fenfe of her worth und the dignity of 
that t^ly noble ^mily from whicb (he was defcended, might not 
;iwe him into filence on the fiibje£t of marriage, for it is certain 
that, at the time when Waller was celebrating her in verfe, her pa- 
rents were felicitous about difpofiag of hen Among the Sidney 
^pers are fundry letters from her mother, the countcfs •f Leicefter, 
to the earl her hufband, abroad, wherein (he expreifes a ilrong 
defu-e to have her daughter well n>atched« In one die fays, *Mt 
•• would joy me much to receive fomc hope of that lord's addrelTea 
*• to Doll which once you writ of to me.*' In another fhe profefles 
to dotibt, that lord Holland is not real to lord Devonfhire's marrying 
Doll ; and in another i^ the following paifage to the fame purpofe 
of her daughter's marriage : 

** Now concerning Doll, of whom I can neither fay what I defire, 
" nor what I thought I (hould ha^e done ; for I find my lord Lovc- 
" lace fo uncertain and fo idle, fo much addided to mean company, 
♦• and fo eafily drawn to debauchery, as it is now my ftudy how to 
•' break off with him in fuch a manner as it may be faid that we re- 
^* fufed him ; for fince Sunday laft we have not feen him, though 
** he be every day near us. Many particulars I could tell you of his 
*♦ wildncfs ; but the knowledge of them would be of no ufe to you, 
•* fince he is likely to be a llranger to us ; for though his eftate is 
** good, his perfon pretty enough, and his wit much more than 
♦* ordinary, ytt dare I not venture to give Doll to him. And con- 
*' cerning my lord oF Devonfliire, I can fay as little to pleafeyou ; 
•* for though his mother and litter made fair (liews of good inten- 
«^» tions to us, yet, .in the end, we find them jull as I expedted, full 
** of deceit and juglirtg " Vide Oollins's Collection of the Sidney- 
Papers, vol. 11. p. 492, 464.. 472, 494. 

. It no where appears that any offer*, on the part of Mr. Waller, 
ftood in the way of that fettieijient of her daughter, which this lady 
vas thus anxious in promoting ; but her cares for this purpofe were 
terminated in the difpofal of her. to a gallant young nobleman^ who^ 
of all her fuitors, feems alone to have been worthy ot her. 

- • By 
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^ho died at Newberry in the king's caufe ; and, in htt 
old age j meeting fomewhere with Waller, afked himj 
when he would again write fuch verfes upon hferj 
** When you arc as young, Madam,** faid he^ " and 
*^ as handfome, as you were then/* 

In this part of his life it was that he was kiiown to / > 
Clarendon, among the reft of the men who were emi- "^ 
nent in that age for genius and literature ; but known 
fo little to his advantage, that they who read his cha- 
radter will not much condemn Sacharifla, that flie did 
not defcend from her rank to his embraces, nor think 
every Excellence comprifed in wit. 

The Lady was, indeed, inexorable ; but his uncom- 
mon qualifications, though they had no power upon 
her, recommended him to the fcholars and ftatefmen j 
and undoubtedly many beauties of that time, however 
they might receive his love, were proud of his praifesi 
Who they were, whom he dignifies with poetical 

By the way, he was, at the time of his marriage, only lord 
Spencer, not being created earl of Sunderland till near four yeara 
after. 

And here let me talce rtotice of a paflage in dne of the letter's above 
t-eferred to, and for the honour of the female fcx infcrt it, as con- 
taining tlie nobleft fentiments of edeem and conjugal affection that 
language can exprefs. Writing to her lord at Paris, lady Leicefler 
thus concludes her letter : •' All the children I will leave here (^t Perifj* 
•' hurll], according to your advice ; and, if you can fpJare i^-aniel, I 
«* defire that you will fend him to me for the time of my being at 
** London. Mr. Seiadine comes in with ydur letter, whoiti I am en- 
** gaged to entertain a little ; belides, it is fupper time, or elie t 
** (hould beftow one fide of paper in making love to you • and finco 
** I may with modefty exprefs it, 1 will fay that if it be love to thihlt 
" on you fleeping and wakiiig, to difcourfe of hithing with ploafufc 
•* but what concerns you^ to wiih myfelf every hour with you, and 
** to pray for you, with as much devotion as for my own foul, then 
'* certainly it may be faid that I am in love ; and this is all that you 
^* fluU at this time hear from Your^ D. Leycester." 
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names, cihnot ho^ be known. Amoret, accbrding td 
Mr. Fenton, was the Lady Sophia Murray. Perhapi 
by tradition^ prefcrved in families more may bt dif* 
covered. 

From the verfes written at Penfhurft, It has been 
collided that he diverted his difappointment by a voy- 
age; and his biographers, from his poem on the 
Whales, think it not improbable that he vifited the 
Bennudas; but it feems much more likely that he 
ihould amufe himfelf with forming an imaginary fcene, 
than that fo important an incident, as a vifit to Ame- 
rica, Ihould have been left floating in conjectural pro- 
bability. 

From his twent}"-eighth to his thirty-fifth }'ear, he 
wrote his pieces on the Reduction of Sallee ; on the 
Reparation of St. Paul's ; to the King on his Navy ; 
the panegyrick on the Queen Mother ; the two poems 
to the Earl of Northumberland ; and perhaps others, 
. of which the time cannot be difcovered. 

When he had loft all hopes of Sacharifla, he looked 
round him for an eafier conqueft, and gained a Lady 
of the family of Brefle, or Breaux. The time of his 
marriage is not exadly known. It has not been dif- 
covered that this wife was won by his poetry ; nor is 
any thing told of her, but that flie brought him many 
children. He doubtlefs praifed fome whom he would 
have been afraid to marry ; and perhaps married one 
whom he would have been aihamed to praife. Many 
qualities contribute to domeftick happinefs, upon 
which poetry has no colours to beftow ; and many airs 
and fallies may delight imagination, which he who 
ilauers them never can approve. There are charms 
made only for diftant .admiration. No fpeftacle is 
nobler than a blaze. 

Of 
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Of this wife, his bipgraphers have recorded that / ; 
flie gave him five fons and eight daughters. 

Durii^ the. long interval of parliament, he is reprp- 
fented as living among thofe with whom it was moft 
honourable to converfe, and enjoying an exuberant 
fortune with that independence and liberty of fpeech 
and condufib which wealth ought always to produce. ' 
. He was however confidered as the kinfman of Hamp- 
den, and was therefore fuppofed by the courtiers not 
to favour them. 

When the parliament was called in 1640, it ap- 
peared that Waller's political charafter had not been 
miftafcen. The King's demand of a fupply produced 
one of thofe noify fpeeches which difafFeftion and dif- 
content regularly diftate ; a fpeech filled with hyper- 
bolical complaints of imaginary grievances. " They," 
fays he, " who think themfelves already undone can 
** never apprehend themfelves in danger ; and they 
^^ who have nothing left can nevor give freely." Poli- 
tical truth is equally in danger from the praifes of 
courtiers, and the exclamations of patriots. 

He then proceeds to rail at the clergy, being fure 
at that time of a favourable audience. His topick is 
fuch as will always ferve its purpofe ; an accufation of 
afting and preaching only for preferment : and he ex- 
horts the Commons carefully to provide for their pro-^ 
feffion aginft Pulpii Law. 

It always gratifies curiofity to frace a fentiment. 
Waller has in this fpeech quoted Hooker in one paf- 
fage ; and in another has copied him, without quoting. 
" Religion," fays Waller, " ought- to be the firft 
** thing in our purpofe and defircs ; but that which is 
** firft in dignity is not always to precede in order of 

CL3 "time,- 
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" time ; for well-being fuppofes a being ; and the firft 
^^ impediment which men naturally endeavour to re- 
** move, is the want of thofe things without which 

! *^ they cannot fubfift. God firft afligned unto Adam 
** maintenance of life, and gave him a title to the reft 
*^ of the creatures before he appointed a law to ob- 
^' ferye." 

2^ " God firft affigned Adam," fays Hooker, **main- 
^^ tenance of life, and then appointed him a law to 
*^ obferve. — True it is, that the kingdom of God muft 
^^ be the firft thing in our purpofe and defires ; but 
^' inafmuch as a righteous life prefuppofeth life, in- ' 
^^ afmuch as to live virtuoufly it is impofl[ible, except 
^* we live ; therefore the firft impediment which na- 
^' turally we endeavour to remove is penury, and 
^^ want of things without which we cannot live," 

The fpeech is vehement ; but the great pofition, 
that grievances ought to be redreffed before fupplies 
are granted, is agreeable enough to law and reafon : 
nor was Waller, if his biographer may be credited, 
fuch an enemy to the King, as not to wilh his dif- 
treflTes lightened ; for he relates, " that the King fent 
^* particularly to Waller, to fecond his demand of 
^' fome fubfidies to pay off the army ; and Sir Henry 
^^ Vane objefting againft firft voting a fupply, becaufe 
^* the King would not accept unlefs it came pp to his 
'^' proportion, Mr. Waller fpqk^ earneftly to Sir Thoojas 
*' Jermyn, comptroller of the houfehojd, to fave his 
^* mafter from the effeds of fo bold a falfity j * for, he 
^' f^id, I am but a country gentleman, and cannot 
^* pretend to Ifnow the King's mind :' but Sir Thomas 
^' durft not contradift the fecretary ; and his fon, the 
^' Earl of St. Albans, afterwards told Mr. Wilier, that 
*f his father's cowardice ruined the King " 
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In the Long Parliament, which, unhappily for the 
nation, met Nov. 3, 1640, Waller reprefented Ag- 
m6ndeiham the third time ; and was confidered by 
the difcontented party as a man fufficiently trufty and 
acrimonious to be employed in managing the profe- 
cution of Judge Crawley, for his opinion in favour of 
fliip-money ; and his fpeech Ihews that he did not dif- 
appoint their expeftations. He was probably the 
more ardent, as his uncle Hampden had been parti- 
cularly engaged in the difpute, and by a fentence which 
feems generally to be thought unconftiturional, parti- 
cularly injured. 

He was not however a bigot to his party, nor 
adopted all their opinions. When tlie great queftion, 
whether Epifcopacy ought to be abolifhed, was de- 
bated, he fpoke againft the innovation fo coolly, fo 
reafonably, and fo firmly, that it is not without great 
injury to his name that his ' fpeech, which was as fol- 
lows, has been hitherto omitted in his works : 

* ^' There is no doubt but the fenfe of what this na- 
^* tion hath fuffered from the prefent Bifhops, hath 
^' produced thef^ complaints ; and the apprehenfions 
" men have of fuffering the like, in time to come, 
f^ make fo many defire the taking away of Epifcopacy : 
^^ but I conceive it is poffible that we may not, now, 
'' take a right meafure of the minds of the people by 
** their petitions; for, when they fybfcribed them, 
^i the Bifliops were armed with a dangerous commiffion 
*' of making new canons, impofmg new oaths, and 
*' the like ; but now we have difarmed them of chat 

power. Thefc petitioners lately did look upon 
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* This fpeech has been retrieved, from a paper printed at that 
lime, by the writers of the Parliamentary HiHoiy. O-'ig- Edit, 
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^* Epifcopacy as a beaft armed with horns and claws ; 
*^ but now that we have cut and pared them, (and may, 
** if we fee caufe, yet reduce it into narrower bounds) 
'.^ it may, perhaps, be more agreeable. Howfoevcr, 
*^ if they be ftiU in paflion, it becomes us foberly to 
'^ confider the right ufe and antiquity thereof; and not 
^* to comply further with a general defire, than may 
*^ ftand with a general good. 

** We have already Ihewed, that epifcopacy and 
** the evils thereof are mingled like water and oil ; 
<^ we have alfo, in part^ fevered them; but I believe 
^* you will find, that our laws and the prefent govern* 
** ment of the church are mingled like wine and water ; 
** fo infeparable, that the abrogation of, at leaft, a 
*^ hundred of our laws is defired in thefe petitions. I 
** have often heard a noble anfwer of the Lords, com- 
** mended in this houfe, to a propofition of like na* 
** ture, but of lefs confequence ; they gave no other 
^* reafon of their refufal but this, Nolumas mutareUgei 
*'^ AnglU : it was the bifhops who fo anfwered then ; 
^^ and it would become the dignity and wifdom of this 
^* houfe to anfwer the people, now, with a Nolumus 
^* mutare. 

" I fee fome are moved with a number of hands 
^* againft the Bilhops ; which, I confefs, rather in- 
^' clines me to their defence ; for I look upon epifco- 
^' pacy as a counterfcarp, or out-work ; which, if it 
•' be taken by this aflauk of the people, and, withall, 
^* this myftery once revealed, T/ij/ we fnuji deny them . 
** nothing when they ajk it thus in troops we may, in 
^^ the next place, have as hard a taik to defend our 
** property, as we have lately had to recover it from 
S^ the Frerogative. If, by multiplying hands and pe- 
" titions, they prevail for an equality in things eccle- 

S^ Caftical, 
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*^ iG^ical^ the next dematid perhaps may be Lex 
'* Agrariay the like equality in things temporal. 

^' The Roman ftory tells us^ That when the people 
'^ begs^ to flock about the fenate, and were more 
^^ curious to direft and know what was done^ than to 
'* obey, that Common-wealth foon came to ruin : their 
** htgtm rogare grew quickly to be a Legem ferre ; 
** and after, when their legions had found that they 
*^ could make a Diftator, they never fufiered the fe- 
'* nate to have a voice any more in fuch election. 

** If thcfe great innovations proceed, I fliall expeQ; 
^' a flat and level in learning too, as well as in church^ 
** preferments : Honos alit Jries. And though it be 
'* true, that grave and pious men do ftudy for leam"* 
** ing-fake, and einbrace virtue for itfelf ; yet it is 
^' true, that youth, which is the feafon when learning 
J* is gotten, is not without ambition ; nor will ever 
* take pains to excel in any thing, when there is not 
'^ fome hope of excelling others in reward and dignity. 

" There are two reafons chiefly alleged againfl our 
'* church-government. * 

" Firfl, Scripture, which, as fome men think, 
*' points out another form. 

" Second, The abufes of the prefent fuperiors. 

** For Scripture, I will not difpute it in this place ; 
** but I am confident that, whenever an equal divifion 
** of lands and goods Ihall be defired, there will be as 
*' many plices in Scripture found out, which feem to fa- 
'* vour that, as there are now alleged againft the prelacy 
" or preferment in the church. And, as for abufes, 
** where you are ncv, intheRemonftrancetold, what this 
** and that poor man hath fufiered by the bifliops, you 
** may be prcfented with a thoufand inftances of poor 



** men 
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^^ men that have received hard meaftirc from tkeir 
*' landlords ; and of worldly goods abufed, to the in- 
^* jury of others, and dtfadvantage of the owners. 

^' Anci therefore, Mr. Speaker, my humble motion 
^* is. That we may fettle men's minds herein ; and, by 
** a queftion, declare our refolution, to reform^ that is, 
*' not to abolf/hy EpifcopacyT 

It cannot but be wilhed that he, who could fpeak 
in this manner, had been able to aft with fpirit and 
uniformity. 

When the Commons began to fet the roval au- 
thority at open defiance. Waller is faid to have with- 
drawn from the houfe, and to have returned with the 
king's permiffion; and, when the king fet up his 
ftandard, he fent him a thoufand broad-pieces. He 
continued, however, to fit in the rebellious conven- 
ticle ; but " fpoke," fays Clarendon, '^ with great 
^^ iharpncfs and freedom, which, now there was no 
" danger of being outvoted, was not reftrained ; and 
*^ therefore ufed as an argument againft thofe who 
*^ were gone upon pretence that they were not fuffered 
^^' to deliver their opinion freely in the houfe, which 
'* could not be i)clieved, when all men knew whit li- 
" bcrty Mr. Waller took, and fpoke every day with 
** impunity againft the fenfe and proce^ings of the 
f^ hoiifc.'* 

Waller, as he continued to fit, was one of the com- 
miflioners nominated by the parliament to treat with 
the king at Oxford ; and when they were prefented, the 
King faid to him, ^* Though you are the laft, you 
^* arc not the loweft nor the leaft in my favour." 
Whitlock, who, being another of the commiflioners, 
was witnefs of this kindnefs, imputes it to the king's 

know- 
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knowledge of the plot, \a which Waller appeared af- 
terwards to have been en^ged againft the parliament. 
Fenton, with equal probability, believes that his at- 
tempt to promote the royal caufe arofe from his fen- 
fibility of the king's tendernefs, Whitlock fays no- 
thing of his behaviour at Oxford : he was fent with 
feveral others to add pomp to the commiflion, but was 
not one of thofe to whom the truft of treating was 
imparted. 

The engagement, known by the name of Waller's 
plot, Vas foon afterwards difcovered. Waller had a 
brother-in-law, Tomkyns, who was clerk of the 
Queen's council, and at the fame time had a very nu- 
merous acquaintance, and great influence, in the city. 
Waller and he, converfing with great confidence', told 
both their own fecrets and thofe of their friends ; and, 
furveying the wide extent of their converfation, ima- 
gined that they found in the majority of all ranks 
great difapprobation of the violence of the Commons, 
and unwillingnefs to continue the war. They knew 
that many favoured the king, whofe fear concealed 
their loyalty; and many defired peace, though they 
durft not oppofe the clamour for war ; and they ima- 
gined tl>at if thofe who had tliefe good intentions could 
be informed of their own ftrength, and enabled by in- 
telligence to a& together, they might overpower the 
fury of fedition, by refufing to comply with the ordi- 
nance for the twentieth part, and the other taxes le- 
vied for the fupport of the rebel army, and by uniting 
great numbers in a petition for peace. They pro- 
ceeded with great caution. ThVee only met in one 
place, and po man was allowed to impart the plot to 
more tl^an two others^ fo that if any ihould be fuf- 
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pcded or feized, more than three could not be en- 
dangered. 

Lord Conway joined in the defign, and. Clarendon 
imagines, incidentally mingled, as he was a foldier, 
fome martial hopes or projedts, which however were 
only mentioned, the main defign being to bring the 
loyal inhabitants to the knowledge of each other; for 
which purpole there was to be appointed one in every 
diftria, to diftinguifli the friends of the king, the ad- 
herents to the parliament, and the neutrals. How far 
they proceeded does not appear ; the refult of their en- 
quiry, as Pym declared *, was, that within the walls, 
for one that was for the Royalifts, there were three 
againft them; but that without the walls, for one that 
was againft them, there were five for them. Whether 
this was faid from knowledge or guefs, was perhaps 
never enquired. 

It is the opinion of Clarendon, that in Waller's plan 
no violence or fanguinary refiftance was comprifed; that 
he intended only to 'abate the confidence of the re- 
bels by publick declarations, and to weaken their 
"powers by an oppofition to new fupplies. This, in 
calmer times, and more than this, is done without 
fear ; but fuch was the acrimony of the com- 
-mons, that no method of obftrudting them was 
fafe. 

About this time another defign was formed by 
Sir Nicholas Crifpe, a man of loyalty that deferves 
perpetual remembrance : when he was a merchant in 
the city, he gave and procured the king, in his exi- 
gences, an hundred thoufand pounds ; and, when he 

* Parliamentary IMory, Vol. XII. Orig Edit. 
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was driven from the Exchange^ raifcd a iegiment/and 
tommanded it. 

Sir Nicholas flattered himfdf with an opinion, 
that fome provocation would fo much exafpcrate, or 
fomc opportunity fo much encourage, the King's 
Friends in the city, that they would break out in open 
refiftance, and then would want only a lawful ftandard, 
and an authorifed commander ; and extorted from the 
King, whofe judgement too frequently yielded to im-^ 
portunity, a commiffion of array, direfted tt> fuch as 
he thought proper to nominate, which was fent to 
Londqn by the Lady Aubigney. She knew not what 
Ihe carried, but was to deliver it on the communica- 
tion of a certain token which Sir Nicholas imparted. 

This commiffion could be only intended to lie ready 
till the time fliould require it. To have attempted to 
raife any forces, would have been certain deftruftion; 
it could be of ufe only when the forces Ihould appear. 
This was, however, an afl: preparatory to martial hof- 
tility. Crifpe would undoubtedly have put an end to 
the feffion of parliament, had his (Irength been equal 
to his zeal ; and out of the defign of Crifpe, which 
involved very little danger, and that of Waller, ;vhich 
was an a& purely civil, they compounded a horrid 
and dreadful plot. 

1 he difcovery of Waller's defign is varioufly related. 
In " Clarendon's Hiftory" it is told, that a fervant of 
Tomkyns, lurking behind the hangings when his 
matter was in conference with Waller, heard enough 
to qualify him for an informer, and carried his intel- 
ligence to Pym. A manufcript, quoted in the " Life of 
** Waller," relates, that *^ he was betrayed by his lifter 
^* Price, and her Prefbytcrian chaplain Mr. Goodc, 
4 '* who 
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** whoilolefomeof his papers; and if he had not ilrangdy 
'^ dreanied the night before, that his fifter had be- 
^' trayed him, and thereupon burnt the reft of his 
** papers by th^ fire that was in his chimney, he had 
^^ certainly loft his life by it." The queftion cannot 
be decided. It is not unreafonable to believe that the 
men in power, receiving intelligence from the fifter, 
would employ the fervant of Tomkyns to liften at the 
conference, that they might avoid an aft fo ofFenfive 
as that of deftroying the brother by the fifter's tef- 

Cj timony. 
'" The plot was publiflied in the moft terrifick mannen 

. ^ On the 31ft of May (1643), at a folemn faft, when 
they Were liftening to the fermoh, ' a melTenger entered 
the chutch, and communicated his errand to Pym, 
who whifpered it to others that were placed near him, 
and then went with them out of the church, leaving 
the reft in folicitude and amazement. They im- 
mediately fent guards to proper places, and that night 
apprehended Tomkyns and Waller ; having yet traced 
nothing but that letters had been intercepted, from 
which it appeared that the parliament and the city 
were foon to be delivered into the hands of the ca-* 
valiers. 

They perhaps yet knew little themfelves, beyond 
fome general and indiftind: notices. ** But Waller,'* 
fays Clarendon, '* was fo confounded with fear, that 
" he confefled whatever he had heard, faid, thought, 
** or feen ; all that he knew of himfclf, and all that 
** he fufpedted of others, without concealing any per- 
" fon, of what degree or quality foever, or any dif-' 
^^ courfe which he had ever upon any occafion entcr- 
" tained with them ; what fuch and fuch ladies o^ 
'z *^ greatj 
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*^ great honour, to whom, upon the credit of his wit 
** and great reputation, he had been admitted, had 
** fpoke to him in their chambers upon the proceed- 
** ings in the Houfes, and how they had encouraged 
*^ him to oppofe them ; what correfpondence and in- 
** tercourfe they had with fomc Minifters of State at 
" Oxford, and how they had conveyed alt intelligence 
" thither/' He accufed the Earl of Portland and 
Lord Conway as co-operating in the tranfaftion ; and 
teftified that the Earl of Northumberland had declared 
himfelf difpofed in favour of any attempt that might 
check the violence of the Parliament, and reconcile 
them to the King. 

He undoubtedly confefled mucji> which they could 
never have difcovered, and perhaps fomewhat which 
they would wilh to have been fuppreffed ; for it is in- 
convenient, in the conflidt of factions, to have that 
difaffedtion known which cannot fafely be puniihed. 
. Tomkyns was feized on the fame night with Waller, 
and appears likewife to have partaken of his cowardice ; 
for he gave notice of Crifpe's commlffion of array, of 
which Clarendon never knew how it was difcovered, 
Tomkyns had been fent with the token appointed, to 
demand it from Lady Aubigney, and had buried it in 
his garden, where, by his direction, it was dug up ; 
and thus the rebels obtained, what Clarendon confefles 
them to have had, the original copy. 

It can raife no wonder that they formed one plot out 
of thefe two defigns, however remote from each other, , 
when they faw the fame agent employed in both, and 
found the comniiflion of array in the hands of him who 
was employed in coliefting the opinions and affections 
of the people. 

Of 
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Of the plot, thus combined,, they took care to make 
the moft. They fent Pym among the citizens, to tell 
them of their imminent danger, and happy cfcape ; 
and inform them, that the defign was *^ to feize the 
'^^ Lord Mayor and all the Committee of Militia, and 
*^ would not fpare one of them.*' They drew up a 
▼ow and covenant, to be taken by every member of 
either houfc, by which he declared his deteftation of 
all confpiracies againfl the parliament, and his refolu- 
tion to dete6t and oppofe them. They then appointed 
ft day of thankfgiving for this wonderful delivery ; 
which ihut out, fays Clarendon, all doubts whether 
there had been fuch a deliverance, and whether the plot 
was real or fiftitious. 

On June 1 1 , the Earl of Portland and Lord Conway 
were committed, one to the cuftody of the mayor, and 
the other of the IherifF; but their lands and goods were 
not feized. 

Waller was ftill to immerfe himfelf deeper in igno- 
miny. The Earl of Portland and Lord Conway denied 
the charge ; and there was no evidence againft them but 
the confeffion of Waller, of which undoubtedly many 
would be inclined to queftion the veracity. With thefe 
doubts he was fo much terrified, that he endeavoured 
to perfuade Portland to a declaration like his own, by 
a letter extant in Fenton's edition. " But for me,** 
fays he, ** you had never known any thing of this bu- 
^* finefs, which was prepared for another ; and there- 
^* fore I cannc t imagine why you Ihould hide it fo far 
** as to contraft your own ruin by concealing it, arid 
^* perlifting unreafonably to hide that truth, which, 
^^ without you, already is, and will every day be made 
*^ more, manifeft. Can you imagine yourfelf bound 
*' in honour to keep that fecret, which is already re- 

" vealed 
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"^ Vealed by another ; or pdlfible it Ihould ftill be a fe- 
*^ cret, which is known to one of the other ? — ^If you 
<* perlift to be cruel to yourlblf for their fakes who de- 
•* ferve it not, it will neverthelefs be made appear, ere' 
•* long, I fear, to your ruin. Surely, if I had the 
** happinefs to wait on you, I could move you iq 
** compaiGonate both yourfelf and me, who, defperattf 
•* as my cafe is, am defirous to die with the honour o£ 
•* being known to have declared the truth. You have 
^' no reafon to contend to hide what is already reveal<< 
" ed — inconfiderately to throw away yourfelf, for the 
** intcreft of others, to whom you are lefs obliged than 
*• you are aware of." 

This perfuafion feems to have had little effedL Port- 
land fent (June 29) a letter to the Lords, to tell them, 
that he ** is in cuftody, as he conceives, without any 
" charge ; and that, «by what Mr. Waller hath threat- 
•* ened him with fince he Was imprifoned, he doth 
^* apprehend a very cruel, long, and ruinous rer 
** ftraint : — He therefore prays, that he may not find 
** the effe6ts of Mr. Waller's threats, by a long and 
** clofe imprifonment ; but may be fpeedily brought 
" to a legal trial, and then he is confident the vanity 
*^ and falfehood of thofe informations which have beeA 
** given againft him will appear.*' 

In confequenccof this letter, the Lords ordered Port- 
land and Waller to be confronted ; when the one repeat- 
ed his charge, and the other his denial. The examina- 
tion of the plot being continued (July i), Thinn, ulher 
of the houfe of Lords, depofed, that Mr. Waller hav^ 
ing had a conference with the Lord Portland in an up^ 
per room. Lord Portland faid, when he came down, 
" Do me the favour to tell my Lord Northumberland, 
** that Mr. Waller has extremely preffed me to favb 
Vou U. , II " my 
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^f my own life and his, by throwing the bhtme vipa^ 
^^ the Lord Conway and the Earl of Northumberland/' 

Waller^ m his letter to Portland, tells him of tho 
ceafoBS which he could urge with refiftlefs efficacy in a 
perfonal conference; but he over-rated his own oratory 9 
Jtis vehemence, whether of perfuafion or intreaty, was 
Returned with contempts 

One of his arguments with Portland is, that the 
plot is already known to a woman* This woman was 
doubtlefs Lady Aubigney, who, upon this occafion, 
was committed to cuftody ; but who, in reality, when 
^ delivered the commiflion, knew not what it was^ 

The parliament then proceeded againft the oonfpi- 
rators, and committed their trial to a council of war, 
Tomkyns and Chaloner were hanged near their own 
doors. Tomkyns, when he came to die, faid it was a 
foolijh bufinefs ; and indeed tliere feems to have been no 
Jiope that it fliould efcape difcovery ; for though never 
more than three met at a time, yet a defign fo extenlive 
inuft^ by neceflity, be communicated to many, who 
could not be expeded to be all faithful, and all pru- 
dent. Chaloner was attended at his execution by Hugh 
Peters. His crime was that he had commiffion to raifc 
0ioney for the King ; but it appears not that the mo^ 
ney was to be expended upon the advancement of either 
£rifpe or Waller's plot. 

. The Earl of Northumberland, being too great for 
f rofecution, was only once examined before the Lords. 
•The Earl of Portland and lord Conway perfifting to 
4ieny the charge, and no tejftimony but Waller's yet ap- 
pearing againft them, were, after a long imprifonment,, 
.admitted to bail. Haflel, the King's meifei^er, who 
carried -the letters to Oxford, died the night before 
)m trial. Hampden efcaped death, perhaps by the in- 

tereft 
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tcrcfl: of his family ; but was kept in prifon to the end 
of his life. They whofe names were inferted in thd 
' commiflion of array were not capitally punilhed^ as it 
oouldnot be proved that they had confented to their 
own nomiiiation; but theywerb confidered as malign 
nants^ and their eftates were feized. 

** Waller, though confeffedly/' fays Clarendon^ 
** the moft guilty, with incredible diffimulation af* 
'* fefted fuch a remorfe of confcience, that his trial 
«< was put off, out of Chriftian compaffion, till he 
*' might recover his underftanding." What ufe he 
made of this interval, with what liberality and fuccefs 
he diftributed flattery and money, and how, when he 
was brought (July 4) before the Houfe, he confeflel 
and lamented, and fubmitted and implored, maybe 
tead in the Hiftory of the Rebellion, (B* vii.)« The 
fpeech, to which Clarendon afcribes the prefervation of 
of his dear-bought life, is inferted in his works. The 
great hiftorian, however, feems to have been miftaken 
in relating that befrevMled in the principal part of his 
{upplication, not to be tried by a Council of War i for, 
according to Whitlock, he was by expulfion from tha 
Houfe abandoned to the tribunal which he fo much 
dreaded, and,'being tried and condemned, was reprieved 
by Eflex ; but after a year's imprifonment, in which 
time refentment grew lefs acrimonious, paying a fine 
of ten thoufaad pounds, he was permitted. /^ recoUeU 
bimfelfin another country. 

Of his behaviour in this part of his life, it is not 
neceffary to dired the reader's opinion. " Let us not," 
iays his laft ingenious biographer, " condemn him with 
** iintempered fcverity, becaufe he was not a pfodigy 
f^ which the world hath feldom {een, becaufe his charac-* 
'^ ter included not the poet, the orator, and the hero.'' 

R 4 For 
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For the place of his eicile he chofc France, and ftaii 
fome time at Roan, where his daughter Margaret was 
born, who Was afterwards his favourite, and his ama- 
nuenfis. He then removed to Paris, where he lived 
with great fplendor and hofpitality ; and from time to 
time amufed himfelf with poetry, in which he fome- ^ 
times fpeaks of the rebels, and their ufurpation, in the 
natural language of an honeft man. 

At laft it became neceffary, for his fupport, to fell 
his wife's jewels ; and being reduced, as he faid, at laft 
to the rump-jewel, he folicited from Cromwell permiffion 
to return, and obtained it by the intereft of colonel 
Scroop, to whom his fifter was married. Upon the 
remains of a fortune, which the danger of his life had 
very much diminifhed, he lived at Hall-barn, a houfe 
built by himfelf, very near to Beaconsfield, where his 
mother refided. His mother, though related to Crom"!- 
well and Hampden, was zealous for the royal caufe^ 
and, when Cromwell viiited her, ufed to reproach 
him ; he, in return, would throw a napkin at her, and 
fay he would not difpute with his aunt ; but finding in 
time that ihe adted for the king, as well as talked, he 
made her a prifoner to her own daughter, in her own 
houfe* If he would do any thing, he could not do lefs, 

Cromwell, now proteftor; received Waller, as his 
kinfman, to a familiar converfation. Waller, as he 
ufcd to relate, found him fufficiently verfed in ancient 
hiftory ; and ^s'hen any of his enthufiaftick friends came 
to advife or confult him, could fometimes overhear 
him difcourfing in the cant of the times : but, when 
he returned, he would fay, " Coufin Waller, I muft 
*' talk to thefe men in their own way :'* and refumed 
the common ftyle of converfation. ' 

He 
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He repaid the Protestor for his favoun (1654) by 
the famous panegyrick, which has been always confi- 
dered as the firft of his poetical produdtions. His 
choice of encomiaflick topicks is very judicious ; for 
he coufiders Cromwell in his exaltation^ without en- 
quiring how he attained it ; there is confequently no 
ijiention of the rebel or the regicide. All the former 
part of his hero's life is veiled with Ihades ; and no- 
thing is brought to view but the chief, the governor, 
the defender of England's honour, and the cnlarger 
^f her dominion. The aft of violence by which he 
obtained the fupreme power is lightly treated, and de- 
cently juftified. It was certainly to be defired that the 
deteflable band Ihould be diflblved, which had deftroyed 
the church, murdered the King, and filled the natio^v 
with tumult and oppreflion; yet Cromwell had^not the 
right of diflblving them, for all that he had before 
done could be juftified only by fuppofing them inverted 
with lawful authority. But combinations of wicked-* 
nefs would overwhelm the world by the advantage 
which licentious prliiciples afford, did not thofe, who 
haye long praftifed perfidy, grow faithlefs to each 
other. 

In the poem on the war with Spain are (bme pafTages 
at leaft equal to the bed parts of the panegyrick ; and, 
in the conclufion, the poet ventures yet a higher flight 
of flattery, by recommending royalty to Cromwell and 
the nation. Cromwell was very defirous, as appears 
from his converfation, related by Whitlock, of adding 
the title to the power of monarchy, and is fuppofed to 
have been with-hcld from it partly by fear of the army, 
and partly by fear of the laws, which, when he fl^odxl 
govern by the name of King, would have reftrained 
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his authority. When therefore a deputation wai fo- 
Icmnly fent to invite him to the Crown„ he, after a 
long conference, refufed it ; hut is faid to have Bunted 
in bis coach, when he parted from them. 

The poeni on the death of the Proteftor feems to 
have been didated by real veneration for his memory. 
Drydcn and Sprat wrote on the fame occaiion ; but they 
were young men, ftruggling into notice, and hoping 
for fome favour from the ruling party. Waller had 
little to expedt : he had received nothing but his par^ 
don from Cromwell, and was not likely to aft any thing 
from thofe whd Ihould fucceed him. 

Soon afterwards the Reftauration fupplied him vnih 
another fubjeft ; and he exerted his imagination, his 
elegance, and his melody, with equal alacrity, for 
Charles the Second. It is not poilible to read, without 
fome contempt and indignation, poems of the iamo 
author, afcribing the higheft degree of power and pety 
to Charles the Firfl, then transferring the fame^0«;/r 
and piety to Oliver Cromwell, now inviting Oliver to 
take the Crown, and then congratulating Charles the 
Second on his recovered right. Neither Cromwell nor 
Charles could value his teftimony as the effeft of conT 
vi£tion, or receive his praifes as effuiions of reverence ; 
they could confider them but as the labour of inven*t 
tion, and the tribute of dependence. 

Poets, indeed, profefs fidtion; but the legitimato 
end of fiftion is the conveyance of truth ; and he that 
has flattery ready for all whom the viciflitudes of the 
world happen to exalt, muft be fcomed as a profti* 
tuted mind, that may retain the glitter of wit, but 
}}^s loft tl^e dignity of virtue* 

The 
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The Congratulatwn was confidered as inferior in 
poetical merit to the Panegyrick; and h is reported; 
that, when the king told Waller of the difparity, he 
anfwered, " Poets, Sir, fucceed better in "fidion than 
" in truth.** 

The Congratulation is indeed not inferior to the Pa- 
negyrick, either by decay of genius, or for want of 
diligence ; but becaufe Cromwell had done much, and' 
Charles had done little. Cromwell wanted nothing to 
raife him to hcfroick excellence but virtue ; and virtue' 
his poet thought himfelf at liberty to fupply, Charles 
had yet only the merit of 'ftrugglin^ without fuccels, 
and fuffefing without defpair. A life of cfcapes and 
indigence could fupply poetry with no fplendid images* 

In the firft parliament fumitioned by Charles the Se- 
cond (March 8, 1661), Waller fat for HaAings ia 
Suflex, and ferved for difierent places in all the par- 
fiamcnts of that reign. In a time when fancy and' 
gaiety were the riioft powerful recommendations to re-' 
gard, it is not likely that Waller was forgotten. He 
pafled his time in the company that was highell^ 
both in rank and wit, from which even his obftinate' 
fobriety did not exclude him. Though he drank war 
ter, he was enabled by his fertility of mind to heighten 
the mirth of Bacbhanalian aflemblies ; and Mr. SaviUe 
faid, that '^ no man in England fhould keep him com- 
^ pany without drinking but Ned Waller.** 

The praife given hinj by St. Evr^mond is a proof 
of his reputation ; for it wai only by his reputation 
th^t he could be known, as a writer, to a man who^^, 
chough he lived a great' part of a long life tipon an' 
Englifh penfion, never condefcended to underftand the 
language of the nation that maintained him. - " ' 
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: In the parliament, " he was/' fays Burnet, the dc-i 
*^ light of the houfe, and though old laid the livelielt 
V things of any ^mong thepi/- Thi?» however, is 
feid in his account of the year feventy-five, wl^en WaU 
Jer was only feventy. His name as a fpeaker occurs 
gftcn in Grey's CoUe&ions ; but I have found no ex- 
tra&s that can be more quoted as exhibiting fallies o^ 
gaiety than cogency of argument, 
Q He wa5 of fych confideration^ that his remarks were 
ipirculated and recorded. When the duk^ of York's 
influence was high, bodi in ScotlaAd and England, it 
drew, fays Burnet, a lively reflexion from Waller the 
celebrated wit. *^ He faid, the houfe of commons 
^^ had refoIy?d that the duke Ihould not reign after the 
^' king's death ; but the king, in oppofition to them^ 
f ^ had refolved that he Ihoyld reign eyei^ in his life.'* 
If there appear no extraordinary Uvelinefs in this rc-^^ 
tnarfr, yet its recep^ioii proves the fpeaker to have been 
a celebrated x/Dif^ to haver had a name which the men 
qi wit were proud of mentioning. 

He did not fyflef his reputation Xo die gradual!]^ 
away, which may eafily happen in a long life, but re- 
newed his clairri to poetical djftindtion from time to. 
time, as occafions were offered, either by publick 
^vents or private incidents; and, contenting himfelf 
with the inflvienc? of his mufe, or loving quiet bet-, 
ter than influence, he. never accepted any ofiice of 
Hiagiftragy. 

He was npt, however, without fpme ^ttenf ion tQ 
his fortune; for he alked from the King (in 1665) 
the proyoflihip of Eaton College, s^nd obtained it; but 
Clarendon refufed to put the feal to the grant, alleging 
|hat it could be held only by a clergyman. It is^ 
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JEAOwn that Sir Henry Wotton qualified himfelf for ic 
t>y Deacon's orders. 

To this oppofition, the Biografbia imputes the 
violence and acrimony with which Waller joined 
Buckingham's Fad^ion in the profecution of Clarendon. 
The motive was illiberal and diihonell, and ihewed that 
more than fixty years had not been able to teach him 
morality. His accufation is fuch as confcience can 
hardly be fuppofed to didate without the help of 
malice. ^^ We were to be governed by janizaries 
*^ inftead of parliaments^ and are in danger from a 
^ worfe plot than that of the fifth of Novenaber; then, 
** if the Lords and commons had been deftroyed, there 
'> had been a fucceffion; but here both had been de-w 
^ ftroyed for ever." This is the language of a man 
who is glad of an opportunity to rail, and ready to 
facrifice truth to Intereft at one time, and to anger at 
another. 

A year after the Chancellor's baniihment, another 
vacancy gave him encouragement for another petition 
which the King referred to the council, who, after- 
hearing the queilion argued by lawyers for three days^ 
determined that the office could be held only by a 
clergyman, according to the aft of uniformity, fince 
Ae provofts had always received inftitution, as fqr a 
parfonage, from the biihops of Lincoln. The King 
then faid, he could not break the Law which he had 
made; and Dr. Zachary Cradock, famous for a fingle 
fermon, at mod for two fermons, was choien by the 
Fellows. 

That he aiked any thing more is not known; it 
\} certaiQ ;I^t he ohfain^d liothing^^ though he con- 
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tiBAied obfiMjaiQus. to the cQurt though the reft oC 
Qiarles's reign. ' 

At fbc acceffioQ pf King James (in ^685) he was 
diofea for parliament, being then fourfcore, at Saltaih 
in CprnwaU; and wrptc a Pre/age of tkit^ownfall eftbt 
Tyrkijb Mmfin, which he prefented to the King on his 
birthday^ It is itmarkod, by his conunentator Fen*, 
ton^ ^K in reading Taflb he had early imbibed a 
veneration for the heroes of the Holy War, and a zea- 
lous enmity to the Turks, which never left him. James, 
lioweverj haying fopn after b^un what he thou^c a 
lioly war at home, made hafte to put all moleftation 
of tbs Turks out of his power. 

James treated him with kindnefs and familiarity, 
of which inftances are given by the writer of hia* 
I^ife. One d^y, taking hiiQ into the cloiet, the Kin^ 
afked him how he liked one of th^ pictures : ^^ My 
*• eyes,*' faid Waller, " are dim, and I do not know it,!* 
The king faid, it was the princcfs of Orange*^ " She 
*^ is,** iaid Waller, *^ like the greateft woman In the 
f^ world/* The King afked who was that?, and was 
anfwered, Qjieen Elizabeth. ^^ I wonder,** faid the 
King, ^^ you fhould think fo; but I muft confefs ihe. 
^' had a wife councU.** " ,And, Sir,** faid Waller,, 
u did you ever know a fool chufe a wife one?** Such 
is the ftory, which I once heard of fome other man. 
Pointed axioms, and acute replies, fly loofe about the 
world, and are affigned fucc^flively to thofe i;(hom it 
may be the faihioh to celebrate. 

When the King knew that he was about to marry 

his daughter to Dr. Birch, a clergyman, he ordered a 

French gentleman to tell him, that *^ the King won- 

<* derfd he could think of marrying his daughter to a 

4 " falling 
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** felling church/' *« The King/' fays Waller, does 
^^ me great honour, in taking notice of my domeffipk 
'^ afikirs; but I have lived long enough to €d}» 
<' ferve that this felling church has got a trick of riiV 
** ing again." 

He took notice to his ^ends of the King's conduft; - 
and faid, that ^' fae would be left like a whale upcn 
"the ftrand/' Whether he was privy to any of 
the tranfa£tions which ended in the Revolution, is 
not known. His heir joined the prince of Orange. 

Having now attained an age beyond which the laws 
of nature feldom fuffer life to be extended, otherwife 
than by a future fiate, he {e6ms to have turned his 
mind upon preparation for the 4^ifive hour,'and there* 
fpiKC confecrated his poetry to devotion. It is plea* 
fing to difcover that his piety was without weakness 
that his intelledhial powers continued vigorous; and 
that the lines which he compofed when be^ for age, 
c9iUd neither read nor write ^ are not inferior to the efl^« 
ions of his youth. 

Towards the decline of life, he bought a fmall houle, 
widi a little land, at CoUhill; and faid, " he ihould 
^^ be glad to die^ like the ftag, where he was rouied.'* 
This, however, did not happen. When he was at 
Beacon^eld, he found his legs grow tumid : he went 
to Windior, where Sir Charles Scaiborough then at^ 
tended the King, and requelled him, as both a friend 
and phyiician, to tell him, what that fweUing meant. 
•^ Sir,** anfwered Scarborough, ** your blood will run 
** no longer." Waller repeated fome lines of Virgil, 
and went home to die. 

As the difeafe increa(ed upon him, he oompofed 
liimielf ki his departure; and callmg upon Dr. Birch 

to 
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io give him the holy facrament, he defirecl hts children- 
Co take it with hipi^ aiid made an earnefl declaration 
/of his faith in Chriftianity. It ngw appeared^ what 
pprt of his cpnverfatipp with the great could be re- 
membered with delight. He related, that bemg pre-» 
{bnt when the dul;e pf Buckingham talked profanely 
before King Charles, he foid to him, " My Lord, I 
^^ am a great deal older th?n ypyr grace, and have, I 
*' believe, hear<i more arguments for atheifm than ever 
^ your gr^cp did; but I have lived long enough to fee 
*^ there is nothing in th^m^ ai^d fq, I hope, your 
•* grace will." 

: He died Oftobjor ai, 1687, and was buried at 
Beaconsfield, with a monument ereded by his fon's 
e^cecytors, for which Rymer wrote the infcrip-. 
tion, and which I hope is now refcued from dilapin 
Ration, 

He left feveral children by his focond wife; of 
whom, his daughter was married to Dr, Birch. Ben- 
jamin, the eldeft fon, was difinherited, and fent to New 
Jerfey^ as wanting common underftanding. Edmund, 
the fecpnd fon, inherited the eftate, and reprefented 
Agmondeiham in parliament, but at laft tupaed Quaker. 
William, the third fon, was a merchant in London. 
Stephen, the fourth, was an eminent Dodor of Laws, 
and one of the Commiffioners for the Union. There 
is faid to have been a fifth, of whom no account has 
dcfcended. 

The charafter of Waller, both moral and intellec- 
tual, has been drawn by Clarendon, to whom he was 
familiarly known, with nicety, which certainly none 
to whom he wa^s not known can prefume to emulate, 

h 
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It is Acrefore infertcd here, with fuch Jriehiarks as 
others have fupplicd; after which, nothing remains 
but a critical examination of his poetry. 

*^ Edmynd Waller/' fays Clarendon, ** was bofft 
** to a very fair eftate, by the parfimony, or frugality^ 
** of a wife father and mother : and he thought it Co 
*^ commendable an advantage, that he refolved to im- 
** prove it with his utmoft care, upon which in hit 
** nature he was too much intent; and, in order to 
** that, he was fo much referved and retired, that he 
** was (carce ever heard of, till by his addrefs and 
** dexterity he had gotten a very rich wife in the city, 
** againft all the recommendation and countenance and 
** authority of the Court, which was thoroughly en- 
** gaged on the behalf of Mr. Crofts; and which ufed 
** to be fuccefsfiil in that age, againft any oppofition. 
*' He had the good fortune to have an alliance and 
** friendfhip with Dr. Morley, who had affifted and in- 
^^ ftrudted him in the reading many good books, to 
^* which his natural parts and promptitude inclined 
^^ him, efpecially the poets ; and at the age when 
^* other men ufed to give over writing verfes (for he 
^^ was near thirty years when he firft engaged himfelf 
** in that exercife; at leaft, that he was known to- do 
** fo), he furprifed the town with two or three pieces 
^^ of that kind; as if a tenth Mufe had been newly 
^* born to cheriih drooping poetry. The Doftor at 
*^ that time brought him into that company, which 
** was moft celebrated for good converfation; where 
^^ he was received and eftecmed, with great applaufe 
^* and refpeft. He was a very pleafant difcourfer, in ^ 
^* eameft and in jeft, and therefore very grateful to all 

• ^^kin* 
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*^ kind of company^ where he was not the led 
•* eileemed for being very rich. 

'^ He had been even nurfed in parliaments^ where 
^ he fat when he was very young; and fo, when they 
^^ were refumed again (after a long intermiffion)^ he 
^* appeared in thofe aflemblies with great advantage; 
<« having a graceful way of fpeaking, and by thinking 
•* much on feveral arguments (which his temper and 
•* complexion^ that had much of melancholic, inclined 
** him to)j he feemed often to fpeak upon the fuddcn, 
^^ when the occafion had only adminiftred the oppor* 
** tunity of faying what he had thoroughly conlidered, 
^^ which gave a great luftre to all he faid; which yet 
** was rather of delight than weight. There needs no 
/* more he faid to extol the excellence and power of 
•* his wit, and pleafantnefs of his converfation, than 
*f that it was of magnitude enough to cover a world 
^* of very great faults; that is, fo to cover them, that 
•* they were not taken notice of to his reproach; viz. % 
•* narrownefs in his nature to the lowed degree; an 
^^ abje^nefs and want of courage to fupport him inr 
^< any virtuous undertaking; an infi^uation and fer« 
•^ vile flattery to the height, the vaineft and moft im- 
•' perious nature could be contented with ; that it pre* 
•* ierved and won his life from thofe who moft refolved 
^^ to take it, and in an occafion in which he ought t(F 
•* have been ambitious to have loft it; and then pre- 
^ ferved him agam, from the reproach, and contempt 
*^ that was due to him, for fo preferving it, and for 
^' vindicating it at fuch a price; that it had power 
^^ to reconcile him to thofe, whom he had moft of* 
V fended and provoked; and continued to his age 
f< with that rare felicity, that his company was accep* 

" table. 
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*^ table, where his {pirit was odious; and he was at 
.*^ leaft pitied, where he was moft deteftod.'^ 

Such is the account of Clarendon ; on which it m^f 
not be improper to make fome remarks. 

'^ He was very little known till he had obtained a 
^^ rich wife in the city/* 

He obtained a rich wife about the age of three-axid« "^^ 
twenty ; an age before which few men are conTpicuous 
much to their advantage. He was known, however^ 
in parliament and at court ; and, if he fpeat part <j£ 
his time in privacy, it is not imreafonable to fuppoib, 
that he endeavoured the improvement of his mind as 
livell as of his fortune. 

That Clarendon might misjudge the motive of hi^ 
retirement is the more probable, becaufe he has evi« 
dently miftaken the commencement of his poetry, 
which he fuppofes him not to have attempted beforn 
thirty. As his firft pieces were perhaps not printed, 
the fucceilion of his compofitions was not known 9 and 
Clarendon, who cannot be imagined to have been vcqf 
ftudipus of poetry, did not redkify his firft opinion by 
f onfulting Waller's book. 

Clarendon obferves, that he was introduced to th^ 
wits of the age by Dr. Morley j but the writer of his 
Life relates that he was already among them, wheo^ 
hearing a noiie in the fireet, and enquiring the caufe, 
they found a fon of Ben Jonfon uMer an arreft. . This 
was Morley, whom WaUer fet free at theexpence<}f 
one hundred pounds, took him into the country as 4i- 
re&or of his ftudies, and then procured him admi0io9 
into the company of the fi;iends of literature. Of this 
.fad:. Clarendon had a nearer knowledge thaa the bip<^ 
• igrapher^ and is therefore «ore to he xaredited. 

The 
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Thi adcount of Waller^s par liamcmary clcN^n^e^ is 
feconded by Burnet, who, though he Calls him ** the 
*' delight of the houfe," adds, that ** he was only con- 
** cerned to fay that, which Ihould make him be ap* 
•* plauded, he never laid the btifinefs of the Houfe " 
** to heart, being a vain and empty thotigh a witty 



•< man/* 



O^ his infinualida and flattef y it H not iinfeafonabltf 
to believe that the truth is told. Afcham, in his ele- 
gstnt defcription of thofe whom in modern languagd 
we term Wits, fays, that they are open flatterersy and 
privy mockers. Waller Ihewed a little of both, when,' 
upon fight of the Duchefs of Newcaftle's verfes on thrf- 
death of a Stag, he declared that he would give all his 
own oompofitions to haVe written them ; and, being 
charged with the exorbitance of his adulation, an- 
fwered, that " nothing was too mlich to be given, 
^* that a lady might be faved from the difgrace of 
^* (uch a vile performance/* This, however, was no 
very mifchievous or very unufual deviation from truth : 
had his hypocrify been confined to fuch tranfadion^^ 
he might have been forgiven, though not praifed ; fo# 
who forbears to flatter an author or a lady ? 

Of the laxity of his political principles, and th6 
weaknefs of his refolution, he experienced the natural 
cfTefl:, by lofing the efleem of every party. From 
Cromwell he had only his recall ; and from Charles the^ 
Second, who delighted in his company, he obtained 
only the pardon of his relation Hampden, and the 
iafety of Hampden's fon. 

As far as conjecture can be made from the whole 

of his writing, and his conduft, he was habittf- 

ally and deliberately a friend to monarchy. .H» 

7 deviation 
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deviation towards democracy proceeded fiom his con-^ 
heftion with Hampd^ for whofe fake he prbfecuted . 
Crawley with great bitiw.aefs : and the invedtive which 
lie pronounced on that occafion Was fo [iopular^ that 
twenty thoufand copiels are faid by his biographer to 
have been fold in one day. 

It is confefTcd that his faults ftill Idft him many 
friends, at lead many companions. His convivial power 
tf pleafing is univerfally acknowledged ; but thofe 
who converfcd with him intimately, found him not 
only paffionate, efpecially in his old age', but refent-* 
ful ; fo that che interpofition of friends was fometimes 
heceffary; 

His wit ind his poetry naturally connedted him witl^ 
the polite writers of his time : he was joined with 
Lord Buckhurft in the tranflation of Corncille's Pom- 
pey ; and is faid to have added his help to that of 
Cowley in the original draught of the Rehearfal. 

The care of his fortune, which Clarendon imputes 
to him in a' degree little lefs than criminalj was either 
liot conftant or not fuccefsful ; for, having inherited 
a patrimony of three thoufand five hundred pounds a 
year in the time of James the Firft, and augmented it 
tt leaft by one wealthy marriage, he left, about the 
time of the Revolution, an inciome of not more than 
twelve or thirteen hundred ; which, when the different 
Taluc of money is reckoned, will be found perhaps not 
more than a fourth part of what he once poffeffed. 

Of this diminution, part was the confequence of th<< 
gifts which he was forced to fcatter, and the fine 
^hich he was condemned to pay at the detection of 
his plot ; and if his eftate, as is related in his Life;, 
Was fequefteredj he had ptobably contraded debts 
Vqxu IL S whtfa 
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when he lived in exile ; for we are told, that at Parit 
he lived In fplendor, and was the only Englillhman^ 
except the Lord St. Albans, that kept a table. 

His unlucky plot compelled him to fell a thoufand 
a year ; of the wafte of the reft there Is no account, 
except that he is confefled by his biographer to hav« 
been a bad ceconomift. He feems to have deviated 
from the common pra&ice ; to have been a hoarder i» 
his firft years, and a fquanderer in his. laft. 

Of hiscourfcofftudies, or choice of books, nothing 
is known more than that he profelTed hinifelf unable to 
read Chapman's tranflation of Homer without rapture. 
His opinion concerning the duty of a poet is contained 
in his declaration, that " he would blot from his works 
*^ any line that did not contain fom< motive to virtue.** 

THE charafters, by which Waller intended to dif- 
tinguifh his writings, are fpritelinefs and dignity ; in 
his fmaller pieces, he endeavours to be gay ; in the 
larger, to be great. Of his airy and light produce 
tlons, the chief fource is gallantry, that attentive re- 
verence of female excellence, which has defcended to 
us from the Gothic ages. As his poems are com- 
monly occafional, and his addreffes perfonal, he wso 
not fo liberally fupplied with grand a^ with foft 
images ; for beauty is more eafily found than magna^ 
nimity. 

The delicacy^ which he cultivated^ rcftrains him to 
a certain nicety and caution, even when he writes upon 
the flighteft matter. He has, therefore, in his whole 
volume nothing burlefque, and feldom any thing lu* 
dicrous or familiar. He feems always to do his beft ; 
though his fubjefts arc often univvorthy of his care* 

It 
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it is not estly to thiiik without fome contempt on an 
author, who is growing illuftrious in his own opinion 
by verfes, at one tirtiej " To a Lady, who can do 
*^ any thing, but fleep, when Ihe pleafes/' At another, 
** To a Lady, who can fleep, when flie pleafes/' 
Now, " To a Lady, on her paf&ng through a crowd 
*^ of peoplew" Then, '* On a braid of divers colours 
*^ woven by four Ladies :*' " On a trefe cut in paper :*' 
or, ** To a Lady, from whom he received the copy 
'* of verfes oil the paper^tree, which, for many years 
** had been miffitig/' 

Genius now and then produces a lucky trifle. We 
ftUl read the Dove of Artaereon, and Sparr&w of Ca- 
tullus ; and a writer naturally ple^fes hlmfelf with a 
performance, which owes nothing to the fubjeft. But 
tompofitions merely pretty have the fate of other 
pretty things, and are quitted in time for fomething 
ufcful ; they are flowers fragrant and fair, but of fliort 
duration ; or they are bloflbms to be valued only as 
they foretell fruits. 

Among Waller's little poems arc fome, which their 
excellency bught to fecurc from oblivion; as. To 
Jmor€t, comparing the diflerent modes of regard with 
which he looks on her and Sacbarifa; and the verfes 
On Lave, that begin. Anger in bajiy words or bhws^ 

In others he is not equally fuccefsful ; fometimes 
his thoughts are deficient, and fometimes his ex^ 
preflion. 

The numbers are not always mufical ; as. 

Fair Venus, in thy foft arms 

The god of rage confine ; 
fox thy whifpers are the charms 

Which ooly can divert his fitrce defigs. 

$ a lV£g^ 
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What though ht frown, and to tumult db indfti^^ 

1 hou the flame 

Kindled m his Sreaft can ft ttfme 
With that fnow which unmelted lies on thine. 

f ' ' He fekiom indeed fetches an amorous fentimcnt front 
the depths of faience ; bis thoughts are for the moft 
part eafiiy vmderfteod, and his images fuch as the fu* 
perficies of nature readify fupplies ; he has a juft claim 
to popularity, betaufe he writes to common degrees 
of knowledge, and is free at kaft from philofophical 
pedantry, unlefs perhaps the end of a fong, /^ the Sun 
may be excepted, in which' he is too much a Coper>- 
nican. To which may be added the fimile of tW 
Palm m the vcrfes on her pqffing through a crowd ; and 
a line hie a more ferious poem on the Rejloratieny about 
vipers and treacle, which can ojoly be underftood by 
thofe who happen to know the compofition of the 
Theriaca. 

His thoughts are fpmetimcs hypeAolical, itod hW 
images unnatural : 

-—The plants admire, 
No lefs than thofe of old did Orpheus* lyre; 
If (he fit down, with tops all towVds her bow'df 
They round about her into arbours crowd 1, 
Or if (he walks, in even ranks they ftand^ 
Like feme well-Hiarlhard and obfequipus band. 
Ja another place ; 

While in the park I fing, the liftening d^er 
. Attci>4 my paffion, and forget to fear : ' 
When to the'beeches I report my flame, 
They bow theii^heads, as if they felt the fame*. 
To gods appealing, when I reach their bowers^ 
Withr loud complaints they a^fwcr me in &o^erf* 
^ . : . T4 
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To thee a wild and cruel foul is given, 

More deaf than trees, and prouder than the heaven I 

0^ the head of a Stag : 

• O fertile head ! which every year 
Could fuch a crop of wonder bear ! 
The teeming earth did never bring 
So foori, £b hard, fo huge a thing : 
Which might it never have been caft. 
Each yeslr's growth added to the laft, 
• . v^ Thefe lofty branches had fupply*d 

The Earth's bold foil's prodigious pride : 

tteavea with thefe engines had been fcal'd, 

Whe^ mountains heap'd on mountains faii'd. ^ 

Sometimes having fucceeded in tl^e firft part, he 
makes a feeble conclufion. In the fong of ^^ Sacha- 
"*' rifla's and Amoret's Friendlhip,** the twp laft ftan- 
2a8 ought to have been omitted. 

His images of gajlantry are not always in the highcft 
^egre^ delicate 

Then (hall iBy loyiethis doubt difplace^ 

And gain fuch Jt^uft that I may come 
And banquet fometi^ies on thy face, 

But make my cgnfta/it o^eals at home. 

Some applications may be thought too remote and 
<uncozifequential : as in the rerfes on the Lady dancing: 

The fun in figiires fuch as thefe, 
Joys with the moon to play : 

To the fweet ftrains they advance, 
Which do rdult from their own fphcnes ; 
As this uymph^s dance 

Moves with the numbers whicjft fhe bears. 

Sometimes a thought, wkiclk might perhaps fill a 
diftich,*is expanded and attenuated tili it grows weak 
•ind almoft evaae£beati 

S 3 Chloris I 
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Chlcffis ! fince firft our calm of peace 
Was frighted hence, this good we find, 

Your favours with your fears incrcafc. 
And growing mifchiefs make you kind.. 

So the fair trcp, which ttill preferyes 
Her fruit, and (late, while t\o wind blows. 

In ftorms from that uprigl^tnefs fwervcs ; 
And the glad earth about her {(rows 
With treafure from her yielding boikhs. 

/ "' >> His images are not always diftinft ; as, in the 4p|« 
lowing pafTage^ he confounds Love as ^ perfon wit^ 
love as a paffion : 

Some other nymphs, with colours fiiint^ 
And pencil flow, may Cupid paint. 
And a weak, heart in tinie deijtroy { 
She has a llajx\p, and prints the Boy'; 
Can, with a fingle look, inflame 
The coldeft breaft» the rudeft tame. 

His failles of cafual flattery are fometimcs elegant 
and happy, as %\izt in return Jqi^. the Silver Pem ancj 
fometimes enapty and trifling, as chat upon the Card 
torn by the Slueen. There are a few lines written in 
the Dutchefs^s ^ojfoy which he is faid by Fenton to 
have kept a fummer under cp.rr<idipn« It happened 
to Waller, as to others, that his fuccefs was not air 
ways in proportion to his labour. 

Of thefe petty compofitions, neither the hpautiea 
nor the faults defcrve much attention. The amorous 
verfes have, this to recommend them, chat they are 
lefs hyperbolical than thofe of feme other poets. Wal«^ 
ler is not always at the la ft gafp ; he does not die of a 
frown, nor live upon a fmile« There is^ however, too 
much love, and too many trifles. Little thingli ac< 
made too important ; and the Empire of Beauty is »» 

prefented 
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prefented as exerting its influence further than can be 
allowed by the multiplicity of human paflions, and the 
variety of human wants. Such books, therefore, may 
be confidered as Ihewing the world under a falfe ap- 
pearance, and, fo far as they obtain credit from the 
young and unexperienced, as mifleadmg expectation^ 
and mifguiding pradtice. 

Of his pobl^r and more weighty performances, the 
greater part is panegyrical ; for of praife he was very 
lavifh, «s is obferved by his imitator. Lord Lanfdown : 

No fatyr ftalks within the hallow'd ground, 

But queens and heroines, kiilgs and gods abound ; 

Glory and arms and love are all the found. 

In the firft poem, on the danger of the Prince on 
the coaft of Spain, there is a puerile and ridiculous 
mention of Arion at the beginning ; and the laft pa- 
ragraph, on the Cable^ is in part ridiculouily mean, 
and in part ridiculoufly tumid. The poem^ however, 
is fuch as may be juflly praifed, without much allow* 
ance for the flate of our poetry and language at that 
time. 

The two next poems are upon the King's bebavtout 
at the death of Buckingham, and upon his Navy. 

He has, in the firft, ufed the pagan deities with . 
great propriety : 

'Twas wj^nt of fucb a precedent as this 
Made the old heathen frame their gods amifs. 

In the poem on the Navy, thofe lines are very no** 
ble, whieh fuppofe the King's power fecure againft a 
fecond Deluge ; fo noble, that it were almoft criminal 
to remark the miftake of centre iox fur face y .or to fay 
that the ernpire of the fea would be worth little if it 
V^ef e not that the waters terminate in land. 

S 4 The 
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. The poem upon Sallee has forcible fentiments ; bu€ 
the conclufion is feeble. That on the Repairs of St, 
Paul's has fomething vulgar and obvious ; fuch as the 
mention of i\niphioxx; 4nd fomething violent and 
^rlh^ as * 

So all our minds with his conlpirc to grace 
The Gentiles* great apoftic, and deface 
Thofe fiatc-obfcuring ifaeds^ that like a chain 
Seem'd to confine, and fetter him again : 
Which the glad faint flakes off at his cooupand. 
As once the viper from his facrcd hand. 
So joys the aged oak, when we divide 
The creeping ivy from his injur'd iidc. 

0f the twQ laft couplets, the firft is extravagant, and 
the fecond mean. 

His praife of the Queen is too much exaggerated ; 
and the thought, that ftie '^ faves lovers, by cutting 
^^ off hope, as gangrenes are cured by lopping the 
'^ lirtili," prefents nothing to the mind but difguft an4 
liorror^ 

Of xhf Battle oftU Summer IJlandsj it fcems not eafy 
1:0 fay whether it is intended to raife terror or nierri- 
ment. The beginning is too fplendid for jeft,. and the 
ponclufion too light for ferioufnefs. The verfification 
IS ftudied, the fcenes are diligently difplayed, and the 
images artfully amplified ; but as it ends neither in joy 
nor forrow, it will fcarcely be read z^ fecond time. 

The Panegyrick upon Cromwell has obtained fron\ 
the publick a very liberal dividend of praife, which 
however cannot be faid to have been unjuflly lavifhcd ; 
for fuch a feries of verfes had rarely appeared before in 
the Englifh language. Of the lines fomc are grand, 
i(pme are graceful^ and all are mufical, Thcr? i^ now 

an4 
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fmd tlien a feeble verfe, or a trifling thouglit ; but its 
great fault is the choice of its hero. 

The poem of The War with Spain begins with lines 
paore vigorous and ftriking than Waller is accuil(»3ie4 
to produce. The fucceeding partff arc variegated with 
better paiTages and worfe. There is (bmething too far- 
fetched in the comparifon of the Spaniards drawing 
the Englifh on, by ikluting St« Lucar with cannon^ /# 
lambs awakening the lion by bleating. The fate of the 
Marquis and bis Lady, who were burnt in their fliipj^ 
would have moved more, had the poet not mad^ him 
die like the Phoenix, becaufe he had fpices about him, 
nor exprefied their aSedtion and their end by a conceic 
jt once falfe and vulgar : 

Alive, in equal flames of love they burn'dy 
And now together are to aflies tum'd. 

The verfes to Charles, on his Return, were docfbtlefr 
intended to counterbalance the panegyric on CromWdL 
IF it has been thought inferior to that with which it is 
paturally compared, the caufe of its deficicnce has b^ea. 
already remarked. 

The remaining pieces it is not ncceflary to examine 
finglyt They mufl: be fuppofed to haver faults, an4 
beauties of the fame kind witK the reft. Th^ Sacred 
Poems, however, deferve particular regard ; they were 
the work of Waller's declining life, of thofe hours itf 
which he looked upon the fame and the folly of thfr 
time paft with the fentiments which his great pcede- 
ceflbr Pctrardi bequeathed to pofterity, upon his ft- 
view of that love and poetry which have given him* 
Immortality. 

That natural jealoufy which makes every man un- 
yrilling to allow much e:(cellau;e lu another, always 

produces 
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produces a difpofition to believe that the mind growi 
old With the body ; and that he, whom we are now 
forced to confefs fuperior, is haftening daily to a level 
with ourfelves. By delighting to think this of the 
living, we learn to think it of the dead ; and Fenton, 
with all his kindnefs for Waller, has the luck to mark 
the exaft time when his genius pafled the zenith^ 
which he places at his fiftyrfifth yean This is to allot 
the mind but a fmall portion. lntelle<£tual decay 19 
doubtlefs not uncommon ; but it feems not to be uni-» 
verfal. Newton was in his eighty-fifth year improv- 
ifig his Chronology, a few days before his death ; and 
Waller appears not, in my opinion, to have loft at 
eighty-two any part of his poetical power. 

His Saqred Poems do not pleafe like Ibme of his 
ether works; but before the fatal fiftyrfive, had he 
written on the fame {ybjedb^, his (uccefs would hardly 
have been better *• . • 

It has been the, frequent lamentation of good men^^ 
that verfe has been top Uttle applied to the purpofes 
of worihip, and many attempts have been made to ani^ 
mate devotion by pioys poetry ; that theiy have very 
leldom attained their end is fu^cicntly kpown, and i% 
piay not be improper to enquire why they have mifr 
carried* 

Let no pious ear be offended if I advsmce^ in oppo^ 
fitioa to many authorities, that poetical devotion can-« 
not often pleafe. The dodtrines of religion may indeec} 

* Thde were written, as Fenton ailertff, after tbe author bad atw 
lained the age of fouricore, and that on the Fear of God at hU age 
of eighty-tw(x It was given by him to Thomas Elwood, a neighbour 
of his at ColefhilVy mentioned in a preceding note on the life of Mil* 
ton, and feems to have firil appeared in that edition of W^kr's 
poemf which contains his lifie. 
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be defended in a didaftick poem ; and he who has the 
bappy power of arguing in verfe, will not Jofe it be- 
caufe his lubjeft is facrcd, A poet may defcribe the 
beauty and the, grandeur of Nature, tl^e fjowers q{ the 
Springy and the harvefts of AutUmi^, the vicifStudw 
of the Tide, and the revolutions of the Sky, and praif^ 
the Maker for his works in lines which no reader fhal) 
iay afidc. The fulyeft of the difputation is not piety, 
|3ut the motives to piety ; that of th© defcription is not 
God, but the works of God, 

Contemplative pietjr, or the intercpurfe between God 
4|nd the human foOl, cannot be poetical. Man admits 
ted to implore the mercy of his Creator, and plead th^ 
merits of his Redeemer, is already in a higher ftat^ 
than poetry can confer. 

The effence of poetry is invention,; fuch inventioi^ 
as, by producing fomething unexpefted^ furpriies and 
idelights. The topicks of devotion are few, and being 
^ew are univerfally ki^own ; but, few as they are, they 
can be made no more ; they can receive no grace from 
nm-elty of fentiment, and very Jittle from novelty of 
fB3tf}rellion. * 

Poejcry pleafes by exhibiting an Idea more grateful 
to the niind than things th^mfelves afibrd. This e&Qt 
proceeds fron^ the difplay of thofe parts pf nature 
ivhich attrad:, and the concealment of thofe which 
repel the imagination : but religiQn muft be Ihewn as 
it b ; fupprefllon and addition equally corrupt it; zdA 
fuch as it is, it is known already. 
' From poetry the reader juftly expefiks, and from 
^pod poetry always obtainS| the enlargement of his 
comprehenfion and elevation of his fancy ; but this is 
rarely to be hoped bj Chriftians from metrical ^vo» 
I ^ tioii, 
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tion. Whatever is great, defireablc, or tremendous^ 
k comprifed in the name of the Supreme Being. Om* 
bipotence cannot be exalted ; Infinity cannot be am* 
plified ; Perfcftion cannot be improved. 

The employments of pious meditation are Faitb^ 
^ankfgiving, Repentance, and Supplication. Faith, 
invariably uniform, cannot be invefted by fancy with 
decorations. Thankfgiving, the moft joyful of all 
toly effufions, yet addrefled to a Being without p^(* 
lions, is confined to a few modes, and is to be felt 
jrather than expreffed. Repentance trembling in the 
^refence of the judge, is not at leifure for cadences 
and epithets* 'Supplication of man to man may difFufe 
itfelf through many topicks of perfuafion ; but fup- 
plication to God can only cry for mercy. 

Of fentiments purely religious, it will be found that 
^he moft (imple expreflion is the moft fubUme. Poetry 
lofes its iuftre and its power, becaufe it is applied to 
the decoration of fomething more excellent than itfelf» 
All that pious verfc can do is to help the memory, an4 
4dellght the ear, and for thefe purpofes it may be very 
\ifeful; but it fupplies nothing to the mind. The 
ideas of Chriftian Theology are too fimple for elo- 
quence, too facred for fidion, and too majeftick for 
ornament ; to recommend them by tropes and figures, 
IS to magnify by a concave mirror thfi iidereal hc?» 
mifphere. 

As much of Waller's reputation was owing to the 
feftnefs and fmoothnefs of his Numbers ; it is proper 
to confider thofe minute particulars to which a, verfifyct 
imuft attend. 

He certainly very much excelled in fmoothnefi m<3^ 
of the writers who were living when his poetry com-* 

menccd^ 
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tAtDCcd. The Poets of Elizabeth had attained an aix 
of modulation, which was afterwards negledted or for- 
gotten. Fairfax was acknowledged by him as his mo-» 
del ; and he might have ftudied with advantage the 
poem of Davis, which, though merely philofophical^ 
yet feldom leaves the ear ungratified. 

But he was rather fmooth than ftrong; of the full 
tefounding line^ which Pope attributes to Dryden, hcf 
has given very few examples. The critical decifiort 
has given the praife of ftrength to Denham, and of 
fweetnefs to Waller. 

His excellence of verfification has fome abatements! 
He ufes the expletive do very frequently ; and though 
he ufed to fee it almoft univerfally ejefted, was not 
inore careful to avoid it in his laft compofitions thaa 
in his firil. Praife had given him confidence; and 
finding the world fatisfied, he fatisfied himfelf. 

His rhymes are fometimes weak words : fo is f6un4 
to make the rhyme twice in ten lines, and occurs often 
as a rhyme through his book. 
* His double rhymes, in heroick verfe, have been cen- 
fured by Mr. Phillips, who was his rival in the tranlla- 
tion of Comeille's Ppmpey ; and more faults might be 
found, were not the enquiry below attention* 

He fometimes ufes the obfolete termination of verbs, 
as waxetb^ affeSetb ; and fometimes retains the final 
fyllable of the preterite, as amazed^ fuppo/edi of which 
I know not whether it is not to the detriment of our 
language that we have totally rejefted them. 

Of triplets he is fparing ; but he did not wholly 
forbear them : of an Alexandrine he has given no 
capample, 

1 The 
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The general charafter of his poetry Is elegance ani 
gaiety. He is never pathetick, and \'ery rarely fub- 
lime. He feems neither to have had a mind much 
elevated by nature, nor amplified by learning. Hirf 
thoughts are fuch as a liberal converfation and large 
acquaintance with life would eafily fup^ly. They hla^ 
however then, perhaps, that grace of novelty, whicK 
they are novf often fuppofed to want by thofe whoj, 
tavlng. already found them in later books, do hot know 
t>r enquire who produced them firft. This treatment 
IS unjuft. Let not the Original author lefe by his imi- 
tators. 

l^raife however Ihould be due oefore it is given. Th« 
author of Waller's Life afcribes to him the firft prac- 
tice, of what ErythrsBus and fome late critics call if/- 
Uieraiiony of ufirig in tlie fame verfe many words be* 
giiinihg with the fame letter. But this knack, What- 
ever be its value, was fo frec^uent among early ^*riters, 
that Gafcoign, a i^riter of the fixteenth century, warns 
the young poet againil afFefting it ; Shakfpeare in the 
Midfymmer NighVs Dream is (uppefed to ridicule it; 
and in another play the fonnet of Holofernes fully dif- 
plays it. 

He borrows too many of his fentiments and illuftra- 
tions from the old Mythology, for which it is vain to 
plead the example of ancient poets : the deities which 
they introduced fo frequently, were confidered as rea-^ 
lities, fo far as to be received by the imagination, what* 
ever fober rcafon might even then determine. But of 
thefe images time has tarniflied the fplendor. A fie* 
tion, not only detected but defpifed, can never afford 
a folid bails to any pofition, though fofnetimes it maf 
furniih a tranfient allufion, or flight illuftration. No 

modern 
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modern monarch can be much exalted by hearing tha% 
as Hercules had had his club, he has his navy. 

But of the praife of Waller, though much may be 
taken away, much will remain ; for it cannot be denied 
that he added fomething to our elegance of didtiony 
and fomething to our propriety of thought ; and td 
him may be applied what Taflb faid, with equal fpirit 
andjufticeof himfelf and Guarini, when, having pe- 
rufed i\\tPaftor Fidoi he cried out, " If he had not 
** read Aminia, he had not excelled it.'* 

A S Waller profeffed himfelf to have learned the art / -^ 
of verfification from Fairfax, it has been thought pro-' 
per to fubjoin a fpecimen of his work, which, after 
Mr. Hoole's tranflation, will perhaps not be foon re- 
printed. By knowing the ftate in which Waller found 
our poetry, the reader may judge how much he im- 
proved it, 

Erminiaes fteed (this while) his miftrefle bore 
Through forrefts thicke among the fhadie treenei 
Her feeble hand the bridle raines forlore, 
Halfe in a fwoune flie was for feare I weene ; 
But her flit courfcr fparcd ncrc the more» * 
To bcarc her through the dcfart woods unfecne 
Of her ftrong foes, that chasM her through the plaine, 
And ftill purfu'dy but ftill purfu*d in vainc» 

Like as the wearie hounds at laft retire, 
Windlcflc, difplcafcd, from the fruitlcflc chace^ 
When the flie bcaft Tapilht in bufh and brirq. 
No art nor paines can rowfc out of his place ; 
The Chriftian knights fo full of (bame and ire 
Returned backe, with faint an4 wearie pact ! 

Yet 
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Yet ftill the fearfall Dame fled, fwift as wind^i^ 
Nor eucr flaid» nor euer lookt behinde. 

3- 

Through thicke and thirtne, all night, all day, Ihc driue^ 
Withouten comfort, companie or guide. 
Her plaints and tcares with cucry thought reuiued^. 
She heard and faw her greefes, but nought bedde. 
But when the funne his burning chariot diued 
In Thetis wauve, and we^rie teame vntide, 
On lordaos fandie banks her courfe fhe ftaid. 
At laft, tliere downe fhe light, and downe Ihe laid. 

t 

Her teare*, lier drinke ; her food, her forfowings^ 
This was her diet that vnhappie night : 
But flecpe (that fweet repofe and quiet brings) 
To e^fe the greefcs of difcontcnted wight, 
Spread foorth his tender, foft, and ninible wings. 
In his dull armes foulding the virgin bright '; 
And loue^ his mother, and the ^ces kept 
Strong watch and warde, while this faire Ladle Ite{^ 

5^ 

The birds awakte her with their morning long. 
Their warbling muficfce pearft her tender carcf 
The murmuring brookes and whiflllng windes among 
The ratluig boughes, and leaues, their parts did beare i 
fler eies vndos'd beheld the groues along 
Of fwaines and Ihepherd groomes, that dwellings wearej 
' And that fweet noife, birds, winds, and waters fent,- 
Prouokte ^aine the virgin to lament. 

6. 

Her plaints were interrupted with a found. 
That feem'd from thickeft buflics to proceed. 
Some iolly Ihepherd fung a hsftie round. 
And to his voice had lun'd his oaten reed i 

Thithe^ 
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Thither (he went, an old man there fhe f6xind» , 

(Ac whofe right hand his Ktde flock did feed) 
Sat ma(king baflcets, fais three fonnes among, 
That learn'd their fathers a^, sind learned his fong* 

7- 
Bcholding.one in Ihining armes appeare 
The fiselie man and his were' fore difmaid ; 
But fweet Errainxa comforted their feare^ 
Her ventall vp, her vifage open hid. 
You happie foike, of hearu'n beloued deare?,* 
Work on (quoth fhe) vpon your harmlcflfe trafd, 
Thcfe drcadfuil arrtles I bcate no warfare taring 
To your fweet toilc, nor thofe fweet tunes javL fing. 

8. 
But fadier, fince this land, thefe townes and toMrres, 
Deftroied are with fword, with fire and fpoile. 
How may it be unhurt, that you and yours 
In fafetie thus, applie your harmlefle toile ? 
My fonne (quoth he) this pore eflate of ours 
Is euer fafe from ftorme of warlike broUc ; 
This wildcmeflce doth vs in fafetie kecpe, 
No thuhdring drum, no trumpet breakes our fleepd 

9- 

Haply iuft heau*ns defence and fhield of rights 

Doth loue the innocence of iimple fwains. 

The thunderbolts on higheft mountains light, * ""^ 

And feld or neuer flxike the lower plaines : 

So kings haue caufe to feare BelUnae$ might. 

Not they whofe fweat and toile their dinner gained. 

Nor ever greedie foldier was entifed 

By pouertie, negleded and defpifed. \ 

10. 

O pouertie, chcfc of the heau*nly brood, 
Dearer to mc than wealth or kingly crownc t 
Vol. II* T K© 
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Nq wifh for honour, thirft of others good, 
Can mouc my hart, contented with mine owne : 
We quench our thirft with water of this flood. 
Nor fear we poifon Ihould therein be tbrowne : 
Thpfc Uttle flocks of Iheepc and tender goates 
Giue milke for food, and wool! to loake us coate$, 

• . ^ ^^' 
We little wifh, lyc need but little wealth, 
From, cold and hunger vs to cloath and feed ; 
( ^ ^Thefe are my fonnes, their care perferues from ftealtl^ 
Their fathers flocks, nor f^rvants nK)e I need ; 
. Aniid thefc; groups I w^lke oft for my health, 
And to the ^fhes, birds, and beafte^ gjue heed. 
How they are fed, iii forreft, fpring and lake> 
And their contentment for enfample take. 

Time W9S (for each Ot^e hath his doting time, 
Thefe filuer locks wbre gokkd t^efles thau) 
That countrie life I hated as a crime, 
And from the foreft^ fwect contentment ran, 
"iTo Memphis ftately pallace would I clime, 
^d there became the mi^htie Caliphes man. 
And though I but a limple gardner weare,* 
Yet coi^ld 1 marke abufe$, fee and heare. 

Entifed oq \yith hope of future gaine^ 
J fu£Fred long what did my foule difpleafe ; 
$ut when my youth was fpent, my hope wa$ vaimc. 
]^ felt my native llrength at laft ^ccrcafe ; 
I gam niy lo^ of luftic yeeres complaine, ' 
And wilht 1 had enjoy'd the countries peace ; 
I bod the court farewell, and with content 
i/Iy later age here have I quiet fpent. 
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14. 

While thus he fpake, Erminia h«lht and ftill 
Hi« wife difcourfcs heard, with great attention. 
His fpeeches graue thofe idle fancies kill. 
Which in her troubled foulc bred fuch diflcntion ; 
After fnuch thought reformed was her will. 
Within tkofe woods to dwell was her intention, 

Till fortune fliould occaiion new afford. 

To tame her home to her defired Lord* 

IS- 
She faid therefore, O (hepherd fortunate ! 
That troubles fome didft whilom feele and proue. 
Yet liucft now in this contented ftate, 
I^t my mifhap thy thoughts to pitie moue. 
To entertaine me as a willing mate 
In Ihepherds life, which 1 admire and loue ; 
Within thefe pleafant'groues perchance my hart. 
Of her difcomforts, may vnload fome part. 

16. 

If gold or wealth of moft efteemed dearc. 
If iewels rich, thou diddeft hold in prife, 
Such ftorc thereof, fuch plcntie haue 1 fcen. 
As to a greedie mindc might well fuffice : 
With that downe trickled many a Cluer teare, 

Two ckriftall ftreames fell from her watrie eies ; * 

Part of her fad misfortunes than Ihe told, 

And wept, and with her wept that ihepherd old. 

«7- 
With fpeeches klnde, he gan the virgin deart 
Towards his cottage gently Jiome to guide ; 
His aged wife there made her homely cheare. 
Yet welcomde her, and plaft her by her fide. 
The Princefle dond a poore paftoraes geare, 
A kerchiefe courfe vpon her hesul fbe tide ; 

T a fttit 
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But yet her geftnrea and her Iqokes (I gefle} 
Were {uch» as iU b^feem'd % ihephprdefle. 

Not thofe rude garmenta could obfcure, and hid6» 
The hcau'nly beautie of her angels face. 
Nor was her prini^ely oftpring damnifide, 
Or ought dlfparag'de, by thofe labours bace ; 
Her little flocks to pafture would (he guides 
And milke her goates, and m their folds tlietni placet 
Both cheefe and butter could fh^ make, and framo 

Her fplfc vo plcalc the ibcph^rd mi bU daoK* 
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OP Ut. JOHN POMFRET nothing is kmm 
but from a flight and confiifed account pre-> 
listed to his poems by a namelefs friend ; who relates^ 
that he was the fon d thef Rev. Mr. Pomfret, reftor 
of Luton in Bedfordfhire ; that he was bred at Cam- 
bridge ^ ; entered into orders^ and was refior of MaU 
den in Bedfordlhire, and might have rifen in tho^ 
Church; but that^ when he applied to Dr. Compton, 
bifhop of London, for inftitution to a living of con* 
iiderable value, to which he had been prefented, he 
found a troublefome obftruftion faifed by a malicious 
interpretation of ibme paflage in his Cbtfice; from 
which It was inferred, that he conlSdered happinefs as 
more likely to be found in th&. company of a miftredi 
than of a wife 4. 

This 

* He was of Qnccn*8 CoHege tliere, an4» by the tTnivcrfity re- 
gifter, appears to have taken his Bachelor's degree ixx 16^4^ and his 
l^after's in 1698. 
f The pailage here kneant, is the following : 

And as 1 near approachM the verge of Itfe^ 
Sojpc kind r<?latioa (tor I'd have no wife) 

T5 Sboald 
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This reproach was eafily obliterated : for it had hap- 
pened to Pomfret as to all other men who plan fchemes 
: of life ; he had departed from his purpofe, and was 
then married. 

The malice of his enemies had however a very fatal 
confequence : the delay conftrained his attendance in 
London, where he caught the fmall-pox, and died in 
1703, in the thirty-fixth year of bis age- 
He publiihed his poems in 1 699 ; and has been al- 
ways the favourite of that clafs of readers, who, .with- 
out vanity or criticifin, feek only their own amufement. 
His Choice exhibits a fyftem of life adapted to com- 
mon notions, and equal to common expe£tations; 
fuch a ftate as affords plenty and tranquillity, without 
jcxclufion of intelledkual pleafures. Perhaps no conv- 
pofition in our language has been oftener perufed than 
Pomfret's CA^/V^. 

Should talce upon him all my worldljr care, 
' While I did for a better ftate prepare. 
' * If my memory does not greatly millead me, in the earlier edi- 
tions the iaft line but one above-cited flood thu» : 
Should t^ke upon /jer all my worldly care. 
This has been frequently mentioned as the only pafTage in the 
poem that could 6bflru6l his inflitutton, and the interpretation 
thereof is here, as eifewhere, fljgmatifed as malicious, and the ra- 
ther, for that at the time of his application to the bifliop he was 
married ; a circumftacncc that revokes the fentiment no otherwife 
than by (hewing that the author had changed his optnioA. 
. . But the preceding part of the poem contains a wifh to have near 
him an ** obliging fair one to converfe with, conflant to herfclf and 
** to him, whofc converfation fliouldinfpire him with new joys, and 
" who fliould be (aid, even by envy, to go the leafl of womankind 
•* aftray," The lines are too filly to be worth infe'rting, but, if ndt 
capable ^cf a bad conftru<5tiony they mutt be owned tobeatleail 
ftiiibiguous. 

i la 
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in his other poems there is an eafy volubility ; the 
pleafure of fmooth metre is afforded to the ear^ anil 
the mind is not oppreffed with ponderous ot entangled 
wi«h intricate fentimeilt. He pleafes many, and h/k 
who pleafes many inuft havd fome fpecies of nierit. 

*4j* Whocvpr will be at the pains of comparing the moft ad-^ 
tnired of Pomfret's poems, his Choice, with Dr. PopeN Wiiht 
Will be convinced how much the manly fenfe of xhe latter out-i 
weighs the puerile inanity of the former:' Of Poitifrct's Poems, few 
have ever been readers but the illiterate, and fuch as are delighteil 
with trite fentiments and vulgar imagery ; and as thefe are the moft 
humerous of thofe that canf read at all^ it is no wdnder that bjr 
ittch their have been ofccn perufed* 
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OF the Earl of Dorfct the charafter has been drawfi 
fo largely and {o elegandy by Prior, to whom 
he was familiarly known, that nothing can be added 
by a cafual hand ; and, as its author is fo generally 
read, it would be ufelefs officioufnefs to tranfcribe it. 

Charles Sackville was born January 24, 1637. 
Having been educated under a private tutor, he tra- ^ 
veiled into Italy, and returned a little before the Re-» 
ftoratioa. He was chofen into the firft parliament that 
was called, for £a(l Grinftead in Suflex, and fooa 
became a favourite of Charles the Second ; but under- 
took no publick employment, being too eager of the 
riotous and licentious pleafures which young men of 
high rank, who afpired to be thought wits, at that 
time imagined themfelves intitled to indulge. 

One of thefe frolicks has, by the induftry of Wood, 
come down to pofterity, Sackville, who was then 
Lord Buckhurft, with Sir Charles Sedley and Sir 
Thomas Ogle, got drunk at the Cock in Bow-ftreec 
by Covent garden, and, going into the balcony, ex- 

pofed 
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fK>red themfclvcs to the populace in very indecent 
poftures. At laft, as they grew warmer, Sedley ftood 
forth naked, and harangued the populace in iuch pro- 
fane language, that the publick indignation wa^ 
awakened; the crowd attempted to force the door, 
and, being repuUed, drove in the performers with 
ftones, and broke die windows of the houfe *. 

For this mifilemeanor they were indidked, and Sed- '. 
ley was fined five hundred pounds : what was the fen* 
tenee of the others is not known. Sedley employed 
Killigrew and another to procure a remifiion from the . 
king; but (mark the friendftiip of the diflblute!) 
they begged the fine for themfelves, and exafted it to 
the laft groat. 

In 1665, Lord Buckhurft attended the Duke of 
York as a volunteer in the Dutch war ; and was in the 
battle of June 3, when eighteen great Dutch Ihips 
were taken, fourteen others were deftroyed, and Op- 
dam the admiral, who engaged the Duke, was blowa 
up befide him, with all his crew. 

On the day before the battle, he is faid to haws 
compofed the celebrated fong, ^0 all you Ladies now ai 
tand^ with equal tranquillity of mind and promptitude 
of wit. Seldom any fplendid ftory is wholly true. I 
have heard from the late earl of Orrery, wlio was 
likely to have good hereditary intelligence, that Lord 
Buckhurft had been a week employed up(Hi it, and 
only retouched or finiibed it on the memorable evening. 
But even this, whatever it may fubftraft from his fii- 
cility, leaves him his courage. 

* The particular! of this (haiaeflil tranfaAion, tbd the impudent 
behaviour of Sedley to the l.ord Chief Juflice Hyde« at the time of 
pronouncing fentcnce, are related in the ** Athcn< Qxon.** IL x xoo. 

He 
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He wis foon after made a gentleman of the be<t> 
chamber, and fent on fliort embaflies to France. 

In 1674, the eftate of his uncle James Cranfield, 
Earl of Middlefex, came to him by its owner^s death, 
and the title was conferred on him the year after. In 
1677, he became, by the death of his father, Earl of 
I)orfet,, and inherited the eftate of his family. 

In 1684, having buried his firft wife, of the family 
of Bagot, who left him no child, he married a daugh* 
ter of the Earl of Northampton, cdebrated both for 
beauty and underftanding. 

He received fome favourable notice from King 
James ; ,but foon found it neceffary to oppofe the vio- 
lence of his innovations, and with fome other Lords 
appeared in Weftminfter-hall to countenance the 
bifliops at their trial. 

As enormities grew every day lefs fupportable, he 
found it neceffary to concur in the Revolution. He 
was one of thofe Lords who fat every day in council 
to preferve the public peace, after the king's depar- 
ture ; and, what is not the mpft illuftrious aftion of 
his life, was employed to conduft the Princefs Anne 
to Nottingham with a guard, fuch as might alarm the 
popwlace, as they paffed, with falfe apprehenfions of 
^er danger. Whatever end may be defigned, there is 
ilways fomething defpicable In a trick. 

He became, as may be eafily fuppofed, a favourite 
of King William, who, the day after hi^ acceflion, 
made him lord chamberlain of the houfehold, and 
gave him afterwards the garter. He hap|)ened to be 
among'thofe that were toffed with the King in an open 
boat iixteen hours, in very rough and cold weather^ 

#& 
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on the coaft of HolUyid, His health afterwards de- 
clined ; and on January 19, 1705-6, he died at Bath« 

He was a man whofo elegance and judgement were < 
tiniverfally confeffed, and whofe bounty to the learned 
•and witty was generally known. To the mdulgent af* 
feftion of the publick. Lord Rochefter bore ample 
teftimony in this remark : 1 know not haw it is, bu^ 
Lord Buckhurft may do what he willy yet is never in the 
wrong. 

If fiich a man attempted poetry, we cannot wonder 
that his works were praifed. Dryden, whom, if Prior 
tells truth, he diftinguifhed by his beneficence, and 
who lavilhed his blandilhments on thofe who are not 
known to have fo well deferved them, undertaking, to 
produce authors of our own country fuperior to thofe 
of antiquity, fays, / would inftance your Lordjbip in 
fatire^ and Shakfpeare in^ tragedy. Would it be ima- 
gined that, of this rival to antiquity, all the fatires 
were little • perfonal inveftives, and that his longeft 
compofition was a fong of eleven ftanzas ? 

The blame, however, of this exaggerated praifc 
falls on the encomiaft, not upon the author ; whofe 
performances are, what they pretend to be, the effu- 
ifions of a^man of wit ; gay, vigorous, and airy. His 
yerfes to Howard Ihew great fertility of mind, and his 
Dorinda has been imitated by Pope* 
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GEORGE STEPNEV, dcfccikled from the 
Stepneys of Pendigraft in Pembrokcfllire, was 
bom at Weftminfter in 1663. Of his father's condi^ 
tion or fortune we have no account. Hating received 
the firft part of his education at Weftminfter, where 
he pafled fix jrears in the College, he went ^ nineteen 
to Cambridge *, where he continued a friendftiip be- 
gun at fchool with Mr. Montague, afterwards Earl of 
Malifait. They came to London together, and are 
£tid to have been invited into publicklife by the Duko 
of Dorfet. 

His qualifications recommended him to manyfo* 
teign employments, fo that his time feems to have 
been (pent in negotiations. In 1692 he was fent envoy 
to the Eleftor of Brandenburgh ; in 1693 to the Im- 
perial Court; in 1694 to the Eleftor oJF Saxony; in 

* He was eolered of Trimty College, and took hit Mafter^s de« 
gjxt in i689t 

1696 
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i€g6 to the £leftoc3 of Meatz and Cologne^ and the 
Congrefs at Francfort ; in 1698 a fecond time to Bran* 
denburgh ; in 1699 to the King of Poland ; in 1701 
igaio to the Emperor ; and in 1 706. to the States Ge- 
neral. In 1697 he was made one of the commiiSoners 
of trade. Hb life was bufy^ and not long^ He died 
in 1707 ; and is bnrbd in WdlfBinfter* Abbey, with 
this epitaph;^ which ^Mok tranfcribed ; 

Oeohoiui &fMBisMi\3Bi Analger» 

Vir 

Ob Ingenia acmnen> 

Lii^nmun Scientiaoi^ 

^ Mnrom Suavitatero* 

' Renim Ufum, 

Vironun AmpUffimorum C<>nfuetadineia 

Linguae, Styli, ac Vit^ Elegantiamj 

]^i»cbni O^cia cum BritaQaiao turn Europie 

praeftiUy 

$ua aelate multum oekbratus, 

Apud pofterot femper cekbiwidus ^ 

Plurimas Legationes obiit 

Ea Fide, Diligentia, ac Felicitate^ 

• Ut AugufiifEsnorum Ptincipum 

Gulielmi & Aaaar 

^.. Spem iR ilia repofiunt 

Nunquani fbfoUerit, 

Hatter rafo fupexaverit* 

Poft longum honorum Curfum 

BrevI Temporis Spatio confeftam-y 

Cum Naturae pannn, Famatr fii^ Tixeraiv 

AnwWM aUion cTpifaoliem placide cfitavit: 



On 
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On the Left Hand, 

G. S. 

Ex Equeftri Familia Stepneiorum^ 

De Pendegraftf in Coinitatu 

Pcmbrochienfi oriundus, 

Wcftmonaftcrii natus eft,- A. D. 1663^ . 

£k£tus in Collegium 

Sanfti Petri Wcftmonaft. A. 1676. 

Sanfti Trinitatis Cantab. 1682. ' 

Coniiliarionitn quibus. Commercii 

Cura commilla eft 1697. 
Chelfeias mortuus, &, comitantQ 

Magna Procerum 
' Freqiientia, hue elaCuSy 1707, 

It IS reported that the juvenile compofitions of 
Stepney made grey authors hlujh. I know not whether 
his poems will appear fuch wonders to the pre- 
fent age. One cannot always eafily find the reafon 
for which the world has fometimes confpired to 
fquander praife. It is not very unlikely that he 
wrote very early as well as he ever wrote; and 
the performances of youth have many favourers, 
becaufe the authors yet lay no claim to publick 
honours^ and are therefore not coniidered as rivals 
by the diftributors of fame. 

He apparently profeffed himfelf a poet, and 
added his name to thofe of the other wits in the 
verfion of Juvenal; but he is a vejy licentious 
tranflator, aild does not recompenfe his negleft of 
the author by beauties of his own. In his original 
poems, now and then, a happy liiic. may perhaps 
be found, and now and then i ihort compofition 
may give pleafure. But there is, in the whole, lit- 
tle either of the grace of wit, or the vigour of na- 
ture* 

J. PHI- 
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JOHN PHILIPS was bora on the 30th of De- 
cember, 1676, at Bampton in Oxfordihire; of. 
which place his father Dr. Stephen Philips, arch- 
deacon of Salop, was minifter. The firft part of his 
education was domeftick, after which he was fent to 
Winchcfter, where^^ as we are told by Dr, Sewel, his 
biographer, he was foon dlftinguilhed by the fuperi- 
qrityofhis excrcifes; and,' what is lefs eafily to be 
credited^ fo much endeared himfelf to his fchoolfel- 
lows, by his civility and good-nature, that they, 
without murmur or iU-will, faw him indulged by the 
piafter with particular immunities. It is related, that 
when he was at fchool, he feldorn mingled in play 
with the other boys, but retired to his chamber; 
where his fovereign plcafure was to fit, hour after 
hour, while his hair was combed by fomebody, whofe 
' ^fervicc he found means to procure *. 

.^ . At 

' * T&ac VcSMlM-ekites that he alfo^Ughted in having his hair 
ConQl)ed when be could have k dpne tiy jNuben or other perfont 

\' lluUcd 
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At fchool he became acquainted with the poets an- 
cient and modern^ and fixed his attention particularly 
on Milton. 

In 1694 he entered himfelf at Chrift-church; a col- 
lege at that time in the higheft reputation^ by the 
tranfmiffion of Bulby's fcholars to the care firft of Fell^ 
and afterwards of Aldricb. !Here he was diilinguilhed 
as a genius eminent among the eminent^ and for friend- 
fliip particularly intimSitc with Mn Smithy the author 
of Vhadra and Hifpolytus. The profeffion which he in- 
tended to follow was that of Fhyfick ; and he took 
much delight in natural hiltoFy, of which botany was 
his favourite part. 

His reputation was confined to his friends and to 
the univerfity; till about 17P3 he extended it to a 
wider circle by the Splendid SbUling^ which ffruck the 
pub|ick attention with a mode of writing new and un- 
expe&ed. 

This performance raifed hinl fo high, that when 
Europe refounded with the viftory of Blenheim, he 
was, probably with an occult oppofition to Addifen, 
employed to deliver the acclamation of the Tories. It 
is faid that he would willingly have declined the tafk,. 

fliilled in the rules of profody. Of the pofiage that contams.thif 
ridiculous fancy, the following is a tranilation : *' Many people 
«* take delight in the rubbing of their limbs, and the combing of 
•♦their hair, but thefc exercifcs would delight nr.iich more, if the fcr- 
♦' vams at the baths, and of the barbers, were fo Ikilftil in this art, 
^* that they could exprefs any meafures with their fingers. I re* 
" member that more than once I have fallen into the hands of men 
♦< of this fort, who c6uld imitate any meafure of fongs in conning 
*• the hair, fo as fometimes to exprefs veiy intelligibly Iambics, Tro- 
" chees, Da£fyls, &c. from whence there aroie to me no imall de- 
«* light.** See his Treatiie De Poematum cantu U viribus Rythmic 
Oxon. 167^ p. 62. 

but 
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but that his friends urged ic upon htm. It appears 
that he wrote thb poeni at the hoiife of Mr. St. John. 

BUjfbeim ,w<s publilhed in 1 705. The n^xf year 
produced his greateft work, the poem upon CiVifr> id 
two books ; which was received with loud praifei^, ana 
continued long to be read, as an imitation of Virgil's 
Georgic, which needed not ilxun the prefence of tUt 
Original. i . » 

He, then gq^w probably more confident ^f his bwni 
iibilities, and begsin to meditate ^ poem on the Laji 
day ; a fubjedt on which nd miiid can hope to equal 
cxpeAation. 

This work he did iK)f Ii^6 ttf finhhi his difeafes; & 
flow confumption and an afthtfia, put a itop to his 
fiudies;-and on Feb. 15, 1708, at the beginning of 
his thirty*third year, put an end to his life. He was 
buried in the dathedral of Herefprd ; and Sir Simon ' 
Harcourty afterwards LOrd. Chancellory gave him a md- 
ibument in Weftminfter Abbey. The infcriptiori at 
Weftminftef was written, as I have heard, by Dr.' A$^ 
ierburj^ thou^ comnionly given to Dr. Freindl 

His Epitaph at Hereforci i 

J O H A fir N E 3 PHILIPS 

^t^.. .. %- 1. if T f Dom. 1708. 
Obiitisdicl.eb.Anno|^^^^^^^. 

Cujrfs 
Oflb il t^(piTras» banc Ufnam infpice ; 
Si Ingenium nefcias," ipfius Opera confule i 
St Tumuluni defideras,* , 

Templum adi fV$fimonafierienfi : 
Oualis quantufque Vir fuerit; 
Dicac eiegans ilia it preclara, 
Qaiflb ccnotaphiam ibi decoiaC 
InCcriptio. 
Vol. it t tiBlxtk 
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Qiirun interim crga Cognatos pius & ofiiciofct^- 
Teftc rur hoc faxum 
A Maria Philips Matrc ipfius pientiffimi, 
Pilcdi Filii Memoriae noiik fine Lacrymis dicatun% 

His Epitaph at Wcftminfter: 

Herefordiac conduntur Ofla, 

Hoc in Delubro ftatuitur Imago^ 

Britarrniam omncm pcrvagatur Fama 

JOHANNIS PHILIPS? 

Qui Viris bonis doftjfque juxta charus, 

Immortale fuum Ingeniuniy 

Emditione inultiplici exculton^ 

Miro aniiiii candore^ 

Eximi^ moruni iimplrcitatCi 

Honeltavit. 

Litter^mm Amoenioram iitim, 

Quara Wintoniae Puer fentirc cceperat. 

Inter jEdis Chrifti Aluinnos jugiter cxplevit, 

in ilio'Mufarun> Domiciiio 

Praeclaris ^mulorum ftudiis^excitatus, 

Optimis fcribendr Magii^ris femper intentui^ 

Carmiha fercnone Patria'compofuit 
A Grarcis Latinifque fontibus feliciter dedudft^ 
Atticis Romaniiquc auribus amnino digna, 
Vcrfuum quippc Harnwnian* 

Rythmodidicc'rat. 

Antjquo illo, libero inultiforint 

Ad res ipfas aptp^prorfiis, & attemperatov 

Kon numcris in euhdem fere orbem redeuntibu$y 

IS9U Ciavfuiarum fimiliter cadentitiin fono 

Metiri : 
Uni in hoc latidis-genere Miltoao fecandu^f 

Primoque pcene Par. 
R«s feu Tenues, ibu Grandes, feu Mediocset 
Ornandas fomferat^ 
Nuf(]iuam, n9n <iuod decuil^ 
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Et videt; & aijecutus eft} 

j^greginSy qiiocudque Styluol verteret; 

Fandi author, & Modorum artifex; 

FaS-fltHuic, 

Aufo licet a tua Metrohiixi Lege difccdcre 

D Poefis Anglicanae Fater> atquc Conditor» Cbauceri^ 

Altenim tibi latus claudere, 

vatum ccrte CincreS, tuos undiqucftipintiuni 

Non dedcccbit Chorum. 

SlMON HaucouiCt Miles, 

Viri bene de Ic, de LItteris nrteriti 

Quoad viverct Fautor, 

Poft Obitum pii memor; 

Hoc illi Saxum poni voluit. 

j. Philips, Stefhani, S. T. P. Archadiacbrii 

SsLlop, Filius, natus eft Batiiptoniae 

in agro Oxdn. Dec. 30, 1676. 

OWit Hcrcfordiaef, Feb, 15, 1708; 

Philips has been always praifcdy without contradic- 
iion^ as a irian modeft, blamelefs^ and pious; whtf 
tore narrownefs of fortune without difcontent, and te* 
dious and painful maladies without impatience; be* 
loved by thoife that knew hiniy but not ambitious to. be 
known. He was probably not formed for a. wide circle; 
His converiktion is conlmended for its innocent gaiety, 
which feems to Ixave flowed only amoAg his inti* 
xnatesy for I have been told, jthat he was in com* 
papy filent and barren, and employed only upon the 
plcafiires of his pipe. His addi&ion to tobaicco isr 
mentioned by one of his biographers, who remarks 
that m all his writings, except Blenheimy he has found 
iur opportunity of celebrating the fragrant fume. In 
tomnipn life he was probably orie of thofe who pleaf^ 
l>y. not ofiending, and whole perfooi was loved be- 
ttttfe his writings were admired. He died honoured 

U a and 
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and lafftcnted, before any part of Kis reputation had 
withered^ and before his patron St< Johii had dif- 
graccd him. 
/a His works are few. The Splendid Shilling has the 
uncommon merit of an original defign, unlefs it may 
be thought precluded by the ancient Centos. TTd de- 
grade the founding words and (lately conftru&ion, of 
Milton, by an. application to the loweft and moft 
trivial things, gratifies the mind with a momentary 
triumph over that grandeur which hitherto held Its 
captives in admiration; the words and things are pre- 
fented with a new appearance, and novelty is always 
grateful where it gives no pain. 

But the merit of fucli performances begins; a^ ends 
with the ftrft author. He that (hould again adapt 
Milton's phrafe to the grofs incidents of common life^ 
and even adapt it with more art, which would not be 
-difficult, muft yet expeft but a fmall part of the praife 
which Philips has obtained ; he can only hope tO' tft 
conftdered as the repeater of a jeft. 
• " The parody on Milton,'' fays Gildon, " is the 
** ©nly tolerable production of its author.'* This is a 
cenfure too dogmatical and violent. The poem of Blen^ 
h*im was n«ver denied to be tolerable, even by thofe 
V ho do not alJow its fupreme excellence. It is indeed 
the poem of a fchelar, all inexpert of 'doar ; of a man who 
writes books frcKh books, and ftudfes the world in a: 
college. He feems \9 hate formed his ideas of the 
tield of Blenheim front the battles^ of the heroic ages^ 
w the tales of chivalry, t^ith very little* comprehenfioA 
of the qualities neccflary to the compofition of a mo* 
dem hero, which Addifon has difplayed with fo much 
propriety. He makes Marlborough behold at diftanc6 

the 
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the (laughter made by Tallard^ then hafte to encounter 
tnd reftrain him^ and mow his way through ranks made 
headlefs by his fword. 

He imitates Milton's numbers indeed, but imitates / v, 
them very injudicioully. Deformity is eafily copied ; 
and whatever there is in MiltOn which the reader 
wiihes away, all that is obibiete, peculiar, or Hcen- . 
tious, is accumulated with great care by Philips. Mil- 
ton's verfe was harmonious, in propprtion to the ge- 
neral ftate of our metre in Milton's age ; and, if he 
had written after the improvements made by Dryden, 
it is reafooable to believe that he would have adhiitced 
a more pleafing modulation of numbers into his work ; 
bvit Philips fits dqwn with a refolution to make no 
more mullck than h^ found ; to want all that his ma* 
fter wanted, though he is very far from having what 
his mafter had. Thofe afperities, therefore, that are 
venerable in the Paradifc Loft^ are contemptible in the 

There is a Latin ode written to his patron St. John, 
in return for a prefent of wine and tobacco, which can- 
not be pafled without notice. It is gay and elegant, 
and exhibits feveral artful accommodations of clailick 
cxpreflions to new purpofes^ It feems better turned 
than the odes of Hanms *. 

* This ode I am willing to mention, bccaufc there feems to be an 
•rror in all the printed copies, which it, 1 iind, retained in the lafl. 
They all read ; 

Qjiam Gratiarum cura deccntium 
O ! O ! labellis cui Venus infidet. 

Tl^e author probably wrote, 

Quam Gratiarum cura 4ccentttim 

Ornat ^ labelUs cui Venus iniidet. Grig, £dit« 

Us To 
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j^ To the poem on Cider ^ written in imitation of dx^ 
Qeorgxcksy n>ay be given this peculiar praife, that it \% 
grounded in truth ; that the precepts which it contains 
are exad: and juft ; and that It is therefore, at once,^ 4 
book of entertainment and of fcicnce. This I was 
told by Miller, the great gardener and botanift, whofo 
e^preflion \vas, that ibtre were many books written m the 
fome fubjeS in frofe^ which do nd contain fa much truth 
as that poem '^ 

. In the diipofition of his m^ttter, fo as to interfperfe 
precepts relating to the culture of trees, with fenti- 
mentii. fxxoxt generally silluring, and in eafy and grace- 
ful tr^nfitions from one fubjedk to another, he ha$ 
very diligently imitated hia nutfter ; but he unhappily^ 
pleafed himfelf with hlank yerfe, and fuppofed that 
the numbers of Milton, which imprefs the mind with 

^ veneration, combined as they are with fubje<5ks of in- 
conceivable grandeur, could be fuftained by images' 
which at moft can rife only to elegance. Contending 
angels may ftxake the regions of heaven in blank verfe ; 
but the flow of equal meafures, and the embelliihment 
pf rhyme, muft recommend to our attention the art of 
qigrafting, and decide the merit of the redjireak and 
feaymain. 

' What ftudy could confer. Philips had obtain^ed ;v but 
n^tur^ deficience cannot be fuppUed. He fccms not 
\iOxn to greacnefs ^nd elevation. He is never lofty, nor 
^oes he often furprife with unexpeaed excellence ; but 
perhaps to his laft poem may be applied what TuUy 
faid of the work of Lucretius, that // is written with 
mch art ^ though with few blazes of genius^ 
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'tht following fragment, written by Edmund Smith, A 
upon the works of Philips, has been tranfcribed 
from the Bodleian manufcripts. 

^ A prefatory Difcourfe to the Poem on Mn Philips, 
with a charaftcr of his writings, 

** It is altogether as equitable fome account fliould 
be given of thofe who have diftinguiiheJ ihemfclves by 
their writings, as of thofe who are renowned for great 
anions. It is but reafonable they, who cuati ibute fo 
much to the immortality of others, fhould nave fome 
■fliare in it themfelves ; and fince their genius only is* 
difcovered by their works, it is juft that their virtues 
. ihould be recorded by their friends. For no modeft. 
men (as the perfon I write of was in perfcftion) will 
write their own panegyricks ; and it is very hard that 
they Ihould go without reputation, only becaufe they 
the more deferve it. The end of writing Lives is for 
the imitation of the readers* It will be in the power 
of very few to imitate the duke of Marlborough ; we 
muft be content with admiring liis great qualities and 
^ftions, witliout hopes o( following them. The pri- 
vate and focial virtues are more eafily tranfcribed. 'I'he 
Life of Cowley is more inftruftive, as well as more 
fine, than any we have in our language. And it is to 
be wilhed, fince Mr. Philips had fo many of the good 
qualities of that poet, that I had fome of the abilities 
<)f his hiftorian.' 

The Grecian phiiofophers have had their Lives writ* / "- 
ten, their morals commended, and their fayings re- 
corded. Mr. Philips had all the virtues to which moft 
of them only pretended, and all their integrity without 
any of their affedation. 

U,4 The 
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^10 The French arc very juft to eminent men i© this 
point ; not a learned man nor a poet can die, but all 
Europe muft be acquainted with his accompliihments. 
Thejr give praife and cxped it, in tteir turns : they 
commend theii; P.2ttru*s qij4 McJiprc:'? as well as theiK. 
Conde's and Turepnie';s; their PelUrons apd Racines 
have their elogics, as well as the prince whom they ce- 
lebrate; and theil- poems, their* mercuries, and ora- 
tions^ nay their very gazettes, are filled with the praifes 
of the learned. ' * ^ * 

I am fatisfied, had they a Philips among them, and 
known hoW to value hini; liad'they one of his learn- 
ing, his temper, but above all of that particular turn 
of humour, that altogether new geniysf, he had been 
an example to their poets, and a fubjed: of their pane- 
gyricks, and perhaps fct In competition with the an^ 
dents, to whom only he ought to fubmit, 

I fliall therefore endeavour to do juftice to his me- 
mory, 'fince nobody elfe undeftakcs'it. ^ And indeed I 
can afligii lio caufe wliy to naany of' his acquaintance 
(that are, as willing and more able than myfelf to give 
Sh account oiF him) Ihould forbear to celebrate the me- 
riioryof one fo dear to them, but only that tkey look 
upon it as a work intirely belonging to me. 

lihall cpntent myfelf with giving only a charaAer 
of fhe perfpn and his writings, without meddling witl^ 
the tranfaftions of his life, which was altogether pri- 
vate i I fhall only make this known bbfervation of his 
family, th?t there was fcarce fo n^aqy extraordinjgry' 
men in any one, 1 have. been acquainted with five of 
his brothers (of whic^ three arc ftill living),' kll men 
of fine parts, yet all of a very unlike temper and ge- 
nius. So that tlxeir fruitful mother, like the mother 
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pf the gods, feems to have produced a numerous off- 
fpring^ all of different though uncommon faculties. 
Of the living, neither their modefly nor the humour 
of the prefent age permits me to fpeak : of the dead^ 
I may fey fomething. 

One of them had made the greateft progfefs in the 
ihidy of the law of nature and nations of any one I 
know. He bad perfedtly maftered, and even improved, 
t}ie notjon^ of Grotius, and the more refined ones of 
Puff^ndotf. He could refute Hobbes with as much 
folidity as/ome of greater name, and expofe him with 
as much wit as Echard. That noble ftudy, which re- 
quires the greateft reach of reafon and nicety of difr 
tin&ion, was not at all difficult to him. 'Twas a na- 
tional lofs to be deprived of one who underftood ^ 
fcience fo neceffary, and yet fo unknown in England. 
I Ihall add only, he had the fame honefty and fincerity 
a? the perfon I write of, but more heat : the former 
was more inclined to argue, the latter to divert : one 
employed his reafon more ; the other his imaginatio^i : 
the former had been well qualified for thofe pofts, 
which the modefty of the latter made him refiife. Hb 
other dead brother would have been an ornament to the 
college of which he was a member. He had a genius 
either for poetry or oratory ; and, though very young, 
ppmpoied feveral very agreeable pieces. In all pro* 
bability he tvould have wrote as finely, as his brother 
^id nobly. Hf m^ght have been the Waller, as the 
other was the lyliUon of his time. The one might ce- 
lebrate Marlborough, the othej his beautiful offspring. 
This had not been fo fit to defcribe the a£Uons of he- 
rpes as the virtues of private men. In a word, he had 
been fitter for my place; and while his brother was 

writing 
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writing upon the greateft men that any age ever pro- 
duced; in a ftyle equal to th'em, he might have fcrved 
AS a panegjTift on him. 

' This is all Irhink neceffary to fay of his family. I 
ihall proceed to himfelf and his writings ; which I 
Ihall firft treat of, becaufe \ know they are cenfured by 
fome out of envy, and more out of ignorance. 

The SpkndiJ ShilUngy which is far the Icaft confide- 
rable, has the more general reputation, and perhaps 
hinders the charafter of the reft. The ftyle agreed, fa 
i^ell with the burlefque, that the ignorant thought it 
could become nothing elfe. Every body is pleafed 
ivith that work. But to judge rightly of the other, 
rfequffes a perfefl: maftery of poetry and criticifm, a 
jAft contempt of the little turns and witticifms now in 
vogue, and, above all, a perfeft underftanding of poe-» 
tical diftion and defcription. 

All that have any tafte of poetry will agree, that 
the great burlefque is much to lie jireferred to the low* 
K is much eafier to make a great thing appear little, 
than a little one great : Cotton and others of a very 
low genius have done the former ; but Philips, Grarth,' 
alKl Boileau, only the latter. 

• A pidlure in miniature is every painter's talent ; but 
apiece for a cupola, where all the figures are enlarged, 
yet proportioned to the eye, requires a matter's hand. 

It muft ftill be more acceptable than the low bur- 
teique, becaufe the imaged of the latter are mean and 
filthy, and the language itfelf entirely unknown to all 
men of good breeding. The ftyle of Billingfgate 
would not make a very agreeable figure at St. James's. 
A gentleman would take but little pleafure in Ian- 
^a^e', which he would think it hard to be accoftcd in, 
« or 
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pr in reading words which he could not pronounce 
without blylhing. The lofty burlcfque is the tnore to 
be admired, bccaufe, to write it, the author muft be 
fuafter of two of the moft different talents in nature, 
A talent to find put and expofe what is ridicolous^ h 
very differejit from that which is to raife and elevate^ 
We^nuft read Vifgil and Milton for the one, and 
Horace and Hudibras for the other. We know that 
the authors of excellent comedies have often failed in 
;he grave flylcy and the tragedian as often in comedy* 
Admiration and Laughter are of fuch oppofite natures, 
that they are feldon^ created by the fame perfon* Tho 
man of mirth is always obferving the foHies and weak^ 
pefles, the ierious writer the virtuJes oi crimes of ma&v 
kind; onfi is pleafed with contemplating a beau, thd 
pther a hero : Even from the fame objefl: they would 
draw different ideas ; Achilles would appear in ve^ 
different lights to Therfites and Alexander, The oM 
would admire the courage and greatnofs of his* foul ; 
the other would ridicule the vanity and raifanefe of his 
temper. As the fiityrift fays to Hanibal : 

■ I cnrre per Alpes, 
Ut pueris placeas, & declamatio iias. 

The contrariety of ftyle' to the fubjeft pleafes thd 
more flrongly, becaule it is more furprifing ; the ex- 
pedtation of the reader is pleafandy deceived, who ex- 
pefts an humble flyle from the fubjeft, or a great f\ib-» 
jeft from the ftyle. It pfeafes the more unlveffeliy; 
becaufe it is agreeable to the tafte both of the grave 
Und the merry ; but more particularly fo to thofe who 
have a relifh of the befl writers, and the noblefl fort 
of poetry. I fhall produce only one pafTage out of thi« 
t)oet, which is the misfortune of his Galligaikins*: 
• . .My 
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My Galligafkins, which have long withftood 

The winter's'fury and encroaching frofts, 

By time fubdued (what will not time fubdue !) 

This is admirably pathetical, and Ihews very well the 
viciffitudes of fublunary t|iings. The reft goes on to 
a prodigious height ; and a man in Greenland coul4 
hardly have made a more pathetick and terrible com- 
plaint. Is it not furprifmg that the fubjed IhouM be 
fo mean, and the verfe fo pompous; that the leaft 
things in his poetry, as in a microfcopc, (hould grow 
great and formidable to the eye ? efpecially confidering 
that, not underftanding French, he had no model for 
his ftyle ? that he flibuld have no writer to imitate, 
and himfelf be inimitable ? that he fhould do all this 
before he was twenty ? at an age, which is ufui^ly 
pleafed with a glare of falfe thoug|hts, little turns, 
and unnatural fuftian ? at an age, at which Cowley, 
Dryden, and I had almoft faid Virgil, were inconfide- 
rable ? So foon was his imagination at its full ftrength, 
his judgement ripe, and his humour complete. 

This poem was written for his own diveriion with'* 
out any deiign of publication. It was communicated 
but to me; but foon Tpread, and fell into the hands of 
pirates. It was put out, vilely mangled, by Bea 
Bragge ; and impudently faid to be correSed by the author. 
This grievance is now grown more epidemical ; and no 
man now has a right to his own thoughts ; or a title to 
his own writings. Xenophon anfwered the Periian, who 
demanded his arms, " We have nothing noyv left but 
^^ our arms and our valour ; if we furrender the onp, 
** how fliall we make ufe of the other ?" Poets have 
nothing but their wits and their writings ; and if they 
are plundered of the latter, I don't fee what good^ thq 
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former can do them. To pirate, and pubHckly own it, 
to prefix their names to the works they fteal, to own 
and avow the theft, I believe, was never yet Heard of 
but in England. It will found oddly to pofterity, 
that, in a polite nation, in an enlightened age, under 
the diredtion of the moft wife, moft learned, and moft 
generous encouragers of knowledge in the ^orld, the 
t)ropcrty of a mechanick.lhould be better fecured thaii 
that of a fcholar; that the pooreft manual operations 
• ihould be more valued than the nobleft products of the 
brain ; that it IKould be felony to rob a cobler of i 
pair of flioes, and no crime to deprive the beft authoif 
of his whole fubfiftence j that nothing fliould make st 
man a fure title to his own writings but the ftupMity 
of them ; that the works of Dryden Ihould meet with 
lefs encpuragement than thofe of his own Flecknoe, 
or Blackmore ; that Tillotfon and St. George, Tom 
Thumb and Temple, Ihould be fet on an equal foot. 
This is the reafon why this very paper has been fo long 
delayed; and while the moft impudent and. fcandalous 
libels are publickly vended by the pirates, this inno- 
cent work is forced to fteal abroad as if it were a libel. 

Our prefent writers are by thefe wretches reduced td - 
the fame condition Virgil was, when the centurion 
feized on his eftate. But I don't doubt but I can fix 
' upon the Maecenas of the pfefent age, that will re- 
trieve them from it. But, whatever effeft this piracy 
may have upon us, it contributed very much to tlw 
advantage of Mr. Philips ; it helped him to a reputa- 
tion, which he neither defired nor expected, and to 
thehonour of being pift upon a work of which he did 
ftot think hitnfelf capable ; but the event iheWed his 
modefty« And it was reafonabk to hope, that he» 
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viho cQuld raife mean rubjefks fo high^ ihould ftlll b^ 
tnpre elevated on greater themes ; that he, that could 
draw fuch iK>ble ideas from a ihilling, could not fail 
upon fuch a fubjeft as the duke of Marlborough^ 
whicb is capable rf heightening even the moft low and tri^ 
fiing gen;us. And, indeed, moft of the great workf 
which have been produped in the if\rorld have been 
Qwiog lefs to the poet than the patron. Men of the 
greateft genius are fometimes lazy, and want a fpuri 
often modeft, and dare not venture in publick ; they 
^rt^i^ly know their faults in the worft things} 
i^id even cheir beft things they are not fond of, be- 
caufe the idea c^ what they ought to be is far abovft 
tvhat they are. This induced me to believe that 
Virgil defired his work might be butnt, had not the 
fame Auguftus that defired him to write them pre- 
ferved»them from deftrudion. A fcribKng beau, may 
imagine a Poet may be induced to write, by the very 
pleafure he finds in writing ; but that is feldom, wheo^ 
people are neceilltated tp k. I have known men rowj^ 
and ufe very hard labour, for diverfion, which, if thej^ 
had been tied to^ they would have thought themfelvey 
tery unhappy. 

. But to return to Blenheim^ that woit fo much ad* 
mired by feme, and cenfured by others, i have often 
wiihed he had wrote it in Latin^ that he might be out 
of the reach of the empty criticks, who could have 
as little underftood his meaning in that language a^ 
they do his beauties in his own. 

Falfe criticks have been the plague of all agesjr 
Milton himfelf, in a very polite court, has been comr' 
pared to the rumbling of a wheel-barrow : he had heg>' 
on the wrong fide, and therefore could not be a good 
poet^ J^d tbis^ ferbafs^ may be Mu Fbilifs's cc^e^ 

Bu» 
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But I take gcperally the ignorance of hi$ readers to 
be the occafion of their diflike. People that hav« 
formed their tafte upon the French writers can have 
no relifh for Philips : they admire points and turns, 
And confequently have no jpdgement of what is great 
and majeflick ; he muft look little in their eyes, when 
he foars fo high as to be almoft out of their view, I 
cannot therefore allow any admirer of the French to be 
a judge of Blenheim, nor any who tajj^es Bouhours for 
a compleat critick. He generally judges of the anci- 
ents by the modeiais, and not the moderns by the an^ 
cients ; he takes thofe paffages of their own authors to 
be really fublime which come the neareft to it ; he of* 
ten calls that a noble and a great thought which is only 
a pretty and fine one, and has more inftances of the 
fublime out of Ovid de Triftibus, than he has out of 
all VirgiL 

I flialL allow, therefore, only thofe to be judges of 
Philips, who make the ancients, and particularly Vir- 
gil, their ftandard. 

But, before I enter on this fubjeft, I fliaill confidcr 
what is particular in the ftyle of Philips, and examine 
what ought to be the ftyle of heroick poetry, and next 
inquire how far he is come up to that ftyle. 

His ftyle is particular, becaufe he lays afide rhyme, 
and writes in blank verfe, and ufes old words, and fre*- 
quently poftpones the adjedtive to the lubftantive, and 
the fubftantive to the verb ; and leaves out little par- 
ticles, tf , and the ; ber^ and his ; and ufes frequent ap- 
portions. Now let ui examine^ whether thefe altera- 
tions of ftyle be conformable to the true fubliine« 

4fF « « « 4^ « 

**Nothbg. but the reputation of the Kuthor, and his relation to 
Af Uoiverfity of Oxford^ can be aifigaed at a reafoa for making 
Y the 
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die B<)dldan library the repofitoiy of this ftimfy difconrfe, wfiich^' 
ft well fbr the fentiments as the flyle^ ii to the loweft degree con^ 
teix]|^tible. The poiition refpeding miDiature painting ii ialfe, and 
iti ^ comparifoD with cupola painting injudicious. The expreflioDSi 
dtvaied tbimes^ unnaimrai fyfiian^ and the citation from Xenophon, 
arc puerile and pedanticj and the complaints of envy and falfe critic^ 
common cant. There is nothing pathetic in the quotation from 
* The Splendid Shilling i' nor does it give occafion for the folemtt 
lemark which the writer has made on it^ It is not dear to every 
one that the life of Cowley is more inftnidive, as well as morejime^ 
than any vx hvoe in our language ; nor do we know that Torn 
Thumb and Temple were evtxfit an an iqnal foot. It was in ridr^ 
cak of fnch writers as this, that Swift wrote his ^ Tritical eflay bH 
the ftcolties of the oiind.' 
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WILLIAM WALSH, th^ feri of Jof^pH 
Walfh, Efq; of Abbcrley b Worccft'efflrire^ 
iras borii in 1663^ as appears from the account of 
Wood; who relates, thit 4t the age of fifteen he be- 
isime, in 1678^ a gentlemaa born'moner of Wa'dhani 
CoUege. 

He left the univerfity without at degrisfe, and pur-- 
fued his ftudies in London and at home; that hi; 
ftudied, in whatever place, is:apparenfc from the effcftj 
for he became, in Mr; Dryden's opini(»t, the heft critick 
in the natiom 

• He was not, hovi^ever, noferely i critick or a fcholar^ 
init a m2(n of falhion, and,^ a3 Dinnil remarks^ ofteo* 
iatioufly fpkndid in his drefs. He was.likewife a 
member of parHament Bssd a courtier, knight. of t];i9 
fiiire for his native county in ieveM parHaOPU^nts; id 
iinothef the reprefentatiye of .Richmond in York- 
fhire; and gentleman of tne horfe to Q^eeo Anneunfjtjf 
ihe duke of Sonserfet. 

% Spmer 
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[l Some of his verfes fliew hini to. have been a zealottf 
friend to the Revolution; but his political ardouf did 
not abate his reverence or kindnefs for Dryden, to 
whom he gave a Diflertation on Virgil's Paftorals, in 
which, however ftudied^ he difcovers fomc ignorance 
of the laws of French veriification. 
, In 1705, he began to correfpond- with Mr. Pope^ 
in whom he difcovered very early the power of poetry- 
Their letters are written upon the paftoral comedy of 
the Italians, and thofe paftorals which Popc'was then 
preparing to publiih- 

The kindnefles which are firft experienced are fetdom 
forgotten. Pope always retained a grateful memory 
of Walih's notice, and mentioned him in one of hi^ 
latter pieces among thofe that had encouraged his 
juvenile ftudiesi 

6--*— Granville the polite« 
And knoiilring Wallh» would tell me I could write. 

tn his Eflky on Criticifm he had given him more 
fplendid praife ; and, in the opinion of his learned 
commentator, facrificed a little of his judgement to 
his gratitude. 

The time of his death t have not learned- It muft 
have happened between 1707, when he wrote to Pope; 
and 1 721, when Pope praifed him in his £flay« The 
epitaph makes him fcrty-fix years old : if Wood's ac* 
count be right, he died in 1 709. 

He is known more by his familiarity With greater 
)nen, than by any thing 4one or written by himielf. 

His works are not numerous. In proie he wrote 
Eugenia^ a defence cf wtmeni whid^ Dryden honoured 
with a Preface. 

Efcul^us^ 
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. Eftutdpius^ or tht Ho/fital of Pools, published after /) 
his death. 

A colleftion of Letters and Poems y amorous and gallant^ 
was pttbliihed in the volumes called Drydea's Mifcel* 
lany^ and fome other occafiooal pieces. 

To his Poems and Letters is prefixed a very judicious 
preface upon Epiftolary Compofition and Amorous 
Poetry* 

In his Golden j^e reftoredj there was fomcthing of fir 
humour^ while the Afts were decent; but it now 
ilrikes no longer. In his imitation of Horace^ the 
firil ftanzas are happily turned; and in all his writ* 
ings there are pleafmg paJflTages. He has however 
more elegance than vigour, and feldom rifbs higher 
than to be pretty. 
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OF tfie great poet whdfe life I am afeout to dcYuf 
neate, the curiofity which his reputation muft 
excite, will require a difplay more ample than can 
now be given. His dontemporaries-, however they 
ftverenced his genius, left his life unwritten; and 
nothing therefore can be known beyond what ca-^ 
iull mention and uncertain tradition have fup* 
plied. 

JOHN DRYDEN was bom Auguft 9, 1631, 
at Aldwincle near Oundle, the fon of Erafmus Drydea 
of Tichmerihj who was the third fon of Sir Erafmus 
Dryden, Baronet, of Canons Afhby. All thefe 
places are in Northamptonlhire; but the original 
ftock of the family was in the county of Hun- 
tingdon. 

He is reported by his laft biographer. Derrick, ta 
have inherited from his father an eftate of two hun* 
dred a year, and to have been bred, as was faid, an^ 
Anabaptifi. For either of thefe particulars no autho* 
rity is given* Such a fortune ought to have fecure* 
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liitn From tliat * poverty whfch feems always to have 
^pprefled him; or if he had wafted it, to have made 
liim afliamed bf publiihinghis neceflities. But though 
he had many enemies, who undoubtedly examined his 
life with a fcrutiny fufficichtly malicious, I do not re* 
member that he is ever charged with wafte of his 
patrimony. He was indeed fometimes reproached ^' 
for his firft religion. I am therefore inclined to be- ; 
lieve that Derrick's inteUtgcaice was partly true, and 
partly erroneous. 

From Wcftminfter Sefbool, where he was inftrufted ^ 
as one of the kinjg's fcbolars by Dr. Bufby, whom he 
long after continued to revescnc^, he was in 1650 
hefted to one of the Weftmiafter fcholarihips zj: 
Cambridge *. 

Of his fchool perfcjrmances has appeared only a 
poem Ton the death of Lord Haftings, compofed with 
^reat ambition of fuch conceits as, natwithftanding 
the reformation begun by Waller :and Denham, the 
lexample of Cowley ftill kept in reputation. Lor4 
Haftings died of the fn>aU-pox ; and his poet has 
made of the puflules firft rofebuds, and then gems; 
^t laft exalts them into ftars; and fays^ 

No comet need foretell His change drew on^ 
Wiliofe corps mnght fecm a ooftcilation. 

At tlie ynivcrfity he does not appear to have been 
jcager of poetical diftinOiion, or to have lavilhed his 
early wit either on fiftitious fabjeds or public occa- 
fions. He probably confidered that he who purpofed 
to be an author, ought firft to be a ftudent. He ob- 
tained, whatever was the reafon, no fellowihip in jthe 

* He went off to Trinity College, and was admitted to a Bache* 
lor's Degree «a 1^5 j« 

College. 

X 3 
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College. Why he was excluded cannot now be known^ 
imd it Is vain to guefs; had he thought himfelf in- 
jured, he knew how to complain. In the life of Plu- 
tarch he mentions his education in the College with 
gratitude; but in a prologue at Oxford^, he has thefe 
lines; 

Oxford to him a dearer name (hall be 
Than his own motber^univerfity ; 
1 hebes did his rude unknowing youth engage ; 
He choofes Athens fai his riper age. 

It was not till the death of Cromwell, in 1658, that 
he became a public candidate for fame, by publilh-- 
ing Heroic Stanzas on the late Lord Protedor; which, 
compared with the verfes of Sprat and Waller on the 
fame occafion, were fufficient to wife great expefta* 
tions of the riling poet. . , , 

When the king was reftored, Drydcii, like the 
other panegyrifts of ufurpation, changed his <^inion, 
or his profeffion, and publiflied Astrea Redux, a 
poem en the happy refioration and return €fbi$ mufifacrod 
Majejly King Charles the Second. 

The reproach of inconftancy was, on this occa- 
fion, Ihajred >^ith fuch numbers, that it produced 
peither hatred nor difgrace! if he chapged, he 
changed with the nation. It was, however, not 
totally forgottep whci^ his reputation taifed hicn 
enemies. 

The fame^ year h^ praifed the new king in ^ 
fecond poem on W$ reftgration. In the A$trea 
Va? the Une, 

An honidJiiUnifs firft invades the ear^ 
^Od in tha^ fU^ncCwc a tempeft fear, ♦ 
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for which he was perfecuted with perpetual ridicule, 
/perhaps with more tha» vms deferved. SiUnce is in- 
deed mere privation; and, fo confidered, cannot invade.; 
but privation likewife certainly is darknefs, and pro- 
bably cold; yet poetry has never been refufed the 
right of afcribing effefts oc agency to them as to pofi- 
tive powers. No man fcruples to fay that darkpefs ^ 
hinders* him from his work; or that cold has killed the 
plants. Death is alfo .privation ; yet who has made , 
any difficulty of afligning to Death a dart and the 
power of ftriking? s 

In fettling the order of his works there is {bm? dif- ' 
iiculty; for, even when they are important enough 
to be formally offered to a patron, he does not com- • 
monly date his dedication; the time of writing and 
puKliihing is not always the fame; nor can the firft edi- 
tions be eafily found, if even from them could be ob-* 
tained the neceflary information. 

The time at which his firft play was exhibited is 
not certainly known, becaufe it was not printed till it 
was fome years afterwards altered and revived; but 
fince the plays are faid to be printed in the order in X' 
which they were written, from the dates of fome, 
thofe of others may be inferred; and thus it may be 
collefted that in 1663, in the thirty-fecond year of 
his life, he commenced a writer for the ftage; com* 
pelled undoubtedly by neceffity, for he appears ne- 
ver to have loved that exercife of his genius, or 
to have much pleafed himfelf with his own dra* 
mas. 

of the ftage, when he had once invaded it^ he 

kept pofTeflTion for inany years ; not ' indeed without 

the competition of rivals who fometimes prevailed, w 

,thp C^nfure pf criticks, which was often poignant 

X 4 and 
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dndoftcrfjuft; but with fuch a degree at fep^XmidiL 
as made him. at leaft fecure of being heard^ what- 
ever might be the final determination of the public, 
M' Hiis firft piece was a comedy called the ff^ild Gallant* 
He bjcgan with no happy auguries; for his perform 
mance w^s fo much difapproved, that he was com-» 
pelled to recall it, and change it from its imper- 
fe£t ilate to the form in which it now appears, 
and which is yet fufficientiy defeaive to vindicate 
the griticks. 

I wifti that there were no nopeffity of following the 
pfpgrefs of his theatrical fame, pr tracing the mean* 
ders of his mind through the whole feries of his dra-» 
.matick performances; it will be fit however to enume- 
rate them, and to take efpecial notice of f hofe that arp 
diftinguilhed by any peculiarity intrinfick or concomi- 
-taut;'' for the compofition and fate of eight and twenty 
dramas include too much of a poetical life to be 
omitted. 

In i664he publiflied the Rival Ladies ^ which he 
dedicated to the Earl of Orrery, a man of high repu* 
tation both as a writer and a ftatefman. Ia this plaj 
lie made his eflay of dramatick rhyme, which he de* 
fends in' his dedication, with fufficient certainty of a 
'fiavourable hearing; for Orrery was himfelf a writer 
of rhyming tragedies, 

' He then joined with Sir Robert Howard in the 
Indian ^een, ^ tragedy in rhyme. The parts which 
^ther of them wrotie are not diftinguifhed. 

The Indian Emperor was publiflied in 1667, It is A 
tragedy in rhyme, intended for a fequel to tioward's 
Indian ^een. Of this connexion notice was given to 
tfh§. audience by printed bills, diftributed at the door; 
^h expedient fuppofed to be ridicpled in the Rehear^ 
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ySr/, when Baye3 tells how many reams he has prints 
ed, to ibftill into the audience fome conception of 
his plot. 

. In this play is the defcription of Night, which Ry^ I 
tner has made famous by preferring it to thofe of all 
Other poets. 

The practice of making tragedies in rhyme was in- 
trodiiced foon after the Reftoration, as it feems, by the 
carl of Orrery, in compliance with the opinion of 
Charles the Second, who had formed his tafte by the 
French thciitre; and Dryden, who wrote, suad made 
no difficulty of declaring that he wrote only to pleafe^ 
gind who perhaps knew that by his dexterity of verfifi- 
cation he was more likely to excel others in rhyme 
than without it, very readily adopted his matter's 
preference. He therefore made rhyming tragedies^ 
till, by the prevalence of manifeft propriety, he 
feems to have grown alhamed of making them any 
longer. 

To this play is prefixed a very vehement de- 
fence of dramatick rhyme, in confutation of the pre- 
face to the Duke of LermUy in which Sir Robert How* 
ard had cenfured it. 

In* 1667, he publiihed Annus Mirabilis, xhtTear of 
Wonders^ which may be efteemed one of his moft ela- 
borate works. 

It is addrefled to Sir Robert Howard by a letter, 
which is not properly a dedication ; and, writing to 
a poet, he has interfperfed many critical obfervatior^s, 
of which fome are common, and fome perhaps ven- 
tured without much confideration. He began, even 
jiow, to exercife the domination of confcious genius, 
|)y recommending his own perfbraiance : ** I am fa- 

" tisfied 
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*^ tisfied that as the Prince and Gfeneral [Rupert 
** and Monk] are incomparably the beft fubjefts I 
** ever had, fo what I have written on them is much 
^* better than what 1 have performed on any other. 
*^ As I have endeavoured to adorn my poem with no- 
^* ble thoughts, fomuch more to exprefs thofc thoughts 
^^ with elocution. 

It is written in quatrains, or heroick ftanzas of four 
lines; a meafure which he had learned from the Gondt- 
bert of Davenant, and which he then thought the mod 
majeftick that the Englifli language affords. Of this 
ftanza he mentions the encumbrances, encreafed as 
they were by the exa&nefs which the age required. 
It was, throughout his life, very much his cuftom to 
recommend his works, by reprefcntation of the diffi- 
culties that he had encountered, without appearing 
to have fufficiently confidered> that where there is no. 
difficulty^ there is no praifeu 

There feems to be in the conduft of Sir Robert 
Howard and Dryden towa^s each other, fbmething 
that is not now eafily to be explained. Dryden, id 
his dedication to the earl of Orrery, had defended dra<r 
matick rhyme; and Howard, in the preface to »cok 
ledion of plays, had cenfured his opinion. Dtyden 
vindicated himfelf in his Dialogue on Dramatick Poetry i 
Howard, in his Preface to the Duke ofLermay animad-r 
verted on the Vindication; and Dryden, in a Preface 
to the Indian Emperor, replied to the Animadv^riions 
with great afperity, and almojft with contumely^ Th? 
dedication to this play is dated the year in which the 
Annus Mirabliis was publiihed. Here s^ppeays a ftrang^ 
inconfiftency ; but Langbaine affords, fonie help, by- 
telating that the anfwcr to Howard wj^s not publiihe4 
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ia the firft edition of the play, but was added when it 
was afterwards reprinted; and as the Duke of Lerma 
did not appear till 1 668, the (ame year in which the 
Dialogue was publiihed, there was time enough for 
enmity to grow up between authors, who, writing 
both for the theatre, were naturally rivals. 

He was now fo much diftinguiflied, that in 1668 he 
fucceeded Sir William Davenant as poet-laureat. 
The falary of the laureat had been raifed in favour 
of Jonfon, by Charles the Firft, from an hundred 
marks to one hundred pounds a year, and a tierce of 
wine; a revenue in thofe days not inadequate to the 
conveniences of life. 

The fame year he publiihed his eflay on Dramatick 
Poetry, an elegant and inftrudtive dialogue; in which 
we arc told by Prior, that the principal charadter b 
meant to reprefent the duke of Dorfet. This work 
feems to have given. Addifon a model for his Dia- 
logues upon Medals. 

Secret hvoe^ or the Maiden §iueen^ is a tragi-comedy. 
In the preface he difcuffes a curious queftion, whether 
9 poet can judge well of his own produftions : and de- 
termines veryjuftly, that, of the plan and difpofition, 
and all that can be reduced to principles of fcience, 
the author may depend upon his own opinion; but 
that, in thofe parts where fancy predominates, 
felf-love may eafily deceive. He might have ob- 
ferved, that what is good only becaufe it pleafes, 
cannot be pronounced good till it has been found 
to pleafe. 

Sir Martin Marr^all is a comedy, publiflied without 
preface or dedication, and at firft without the name 
of the author. Langbaine charges it, like moft of 

the 
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the reft, tvith plagiarifm; and obferves that the 
fong is tranflated from Voiture, allowing however 
that both the fenfe and meafure are exadtly ol> 
ferved. 

The ^empefi is an alteration of Shakfpeare's play, 
tnade by Dryden in conjun£tion with Davenant, 
*' whom,*' fays he, " I found of fo quick a fancy, 
*^ that nothing was propofed to him in which he 
*^ could not fuddenly produce a thought extremely 
*^ pleafant and furprifing; and thofe firft thoughts of 
*^ his, contrary to the Latin proverb, were not always 
*^ the leaft happy, and as his fancy was quick, fo 
*^ likewife were the products of it remote and new. 
*' He borrowed not of any other, apd his imagina- 
*^ tions were fuch as could not eafily enter into any 
^ other man.** 

The efFeft produced by the conjun&ion of tnefe 
two powerful minds was, that to Shakfpeare's monftec 
Caliban is' added a fifter-monfter Sycorax; and a wo- 
man, who, in the original play, had never feen a man^ 
is in this brought acquainted with a man that had ne* 
ver feen a woman. 

About this time, in 1673, Dryden feems to have 
had his quiet much difturbed by the fiiccefs of the 
Emprefs of Morocco^ a tragedy written in rhyme by 
Elkanah Settle; which was fo much applauded, as to 
make him think his.fupremacy of reputation in fome 
danger. Settle had not only been pro(perous on the 
ftage, but, in the confidence of fuccefs, had publiihed 
his play, with fculptures and a preface of defiance 
Here was one offence added to another; and, for the 
laft blaft of inflammation, it was ^dted at Wliitehall 
by the court-ladies. 

Drydea 
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Dryden could not now reprefs fhefe emotions, 
which he called indignation, and others jealotify ; 
but wrote upon the play and the dedication fuch 
criticifin as malignant impatience could pour o^t in 
hafte. 

Of Settle he gives this charafter. " He's an aife- 
•^ mal of a moft deplored underftanding, without con- 
'^ verfation. His being is in a twilight of fenfe, and 
** fome glimmering of thought, which he can never 
•' fafhion into wit or Ehglilh. His ftyle is boifterou* 
'^ and rough-hewn^ his rhyme incorrigibly lewd, and 
*' his numbers perpetually harfli and ill-founding* 
*^ The little talent which he has, is fiwicy. He fome- 
'^ times labours with a thought; but, with the pucfdet 
^^ he makes to bring it into the world, 'tis commonly 
^ ftill-born; fb that for want of learning and elocution, 
** he will never be able to exprefsany thing either na- 
"turallyorjuftly!*' 

This is not very decent ; yet this is one of the pa* 
ges in which criticifm prevails moft over brutal fury* 
He proceeds : ^^ He has a heavy hand at fools, and 
^' a great felicity in writing nonfenfe for them. Fools 
^^ they will be in fpite of him. His King, his two Em** 
'^ prefles, his villain, and his fub-villain, nay his hero, 
^* have all a certain natural caft of the father — their 
^' folly was born and bred in them, and fomcthing of 
« the Elkanah will be vifible/' 

This is Dryden's general declamation; I will not 
withhold from the reader a particular remark. Hav- 
kig gone through the firft ad, he fays, " To con- 
** elude this aft with the moft rumbling piece of nonr 
^' fenfe fpoken yet, 

*• T# 
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" To flattering lightning dur fcignM fmilfs'cotifbrftl^ 
•* Which back'd with thunder do but gild a ftorm. 

** Conform a /mile to ligbtningj make a /mile iniitftt« 
** ligbming, znA /tattering lightning: lightning fure is i, 
'* threatening thing. And this lightning muft gild d 
^ ftorm. Now if I muft conf<>rm by fmiles to light- 
•* ning, then my fmiles muft gild a ftonrt too : to gild 
" withy5»/7^x is a new invention of gilding. ?Aild gild 
*^ 1 ftorm by being hacked with thunder. Thuiider is 
*^ part of the ftorm ; fo one part of the ftorm muft help 
*^ to gild another part, and help by backing; as if a mart 
** would gild a thing the better for being backed, oi* 
** having a load upon his back. So that here is gilding 
•* by conformingf/miling^ Hz^^^^^Z^ backings and thunder* 
*^ ing^ The whole is as if I fliould fay thus, I will make 
** my counterfeit (miles look like a flattering ftx>ne« 
*^ horfe, which, being backed with a trooper, does but 
*^ gild the battle. I am miftaken if nonfenfe is not 
*' here pretty thick fown. Sure the poet writ theft two 
'* lines aboafd fome fmack in a ftorm, and being fea* 
** fick, fpewed up a good lump of clotted nonfenfe at 
" once.*" 

Here is perhaps a fufficient fpecimen; bUt as the 
pamphlet, though Dryden's, has tievef been thought 
worthy of rfepublicatibii, and is not eafily to be found, 
it may gratify Curiofity to quote It more largely. 

Whene'er fhe bleeds, 
He no fcverer a dianlnation needs, 
That dares pronounce the fentence of her deaths 
Than the infeftion that attfcnds tliit breatli. 

<* That attends that breath.^Thc poet is at kiatb 
** again; breath can never Ycape him; and httt he 

** brings 
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• ^ hnnp b a breath tfcut "rauft be infe^ims with pro. 
*' notmcing a fentence; and this fentence is not to be 
*' pionounced till the coodeniDed party Heeds; that is, 
*^ ihe muft be executed iirity and fentenced aft^r; and 
'* the ptanoundng of this fentenct will be infe&ious; 
*^ that is, others will catch the difeafe of that fentence, 
** and this infedting of others will torment a man's 
** felf. The whole is thus; when Jhi bkeds^ tbou- 
*^ need^ no greater hell or torment to thyfelf^ than infeSl* 
•* ing of others by frononncing a fentence upm her. What 
** hodge-podge does he make here ! Never was Dutch 
•* grout fuch clogging, thick, indigeftible fluff. But 
*^ this is but a tafte to ftay the ftomach; we fliall have 
*^ a more plentiful mefe prefently. 

** Now to dilh up the poet's broth, that I pro- 
*^mifed: 

For when we're dead, and our freed fouls enlarged. 

Of mture's groi&r burden we're difcharg'd. 

Then gently, as a happy lover's figh. 

Like wandring meteors through the air we'll fly; . 

And in our airy walk, as fubtlc guefts. 

We'll fteal into our cruel fathers brcafts. 

There read their fouls, and track each paffion's fphere: 

See how Revenge moves there. Ambition here. 

And in their orbs view Che dark charaders 

Of fieges, ruins, murders, blood and wars. 

We'll blot out all thofc hideous draughts, and write 

Pure and white forms ; tlien with a radiant light 

Their breafts endrclc, till their paffions be 

Gentle as nature in its infmcy : 

Tillfoften'd by our charms.'their furies ccafe. 

And their revenge refolves into a peace. 

T^us by our death their ij>3arrcl cncis. 

Whom living wc made foes, dead we'll make friends. 
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« If this be not a very liberal mefs, I will re&f txffsHt * 
*• to the ftotndch of any moderate gueft. And .a rare 
" mefs it is, far excelling any Weftminftfer whitc- 
** broth. It is a kind of gibblet porridge, made o^ 
*^ the gibblets of a couple of young geefe, (lodged full 
'^ of meteors^ orbs, fpheres, track, hideous draughts, dark 
^^cbara6lefSy white forms, nnd radiant lights, defigned 
** not only to pleafe appetite, and indulge luxury; 
** but it is alfo phyfical, being an approved medicine to 
*' purge choler : for it is propounded by Morena, as a 
** receipt to cure their fathers of their choleric hu- 
'* mours : and were it written in charafters as barba- 
^ rou$ as the words, might very well paft for a 
** doctor's bill. To conclude, it is porridge, 'tis a re- 
** ceipt, 'tis a pig with a pudding in the belly, 'tis I 
•^ know not what : for, certainly, never any one diat 
•* pretended to write fenfe, had the impudence before 
** to put^foch fluff as thi^ into the mouths of thofc 
"that were to fpeakit before an audience, whom 
** he did not take to be all fools; and after that to 
•* print it too, and expofe it to the examination of 
•* the world. But let us fee, what we can make of 
" this fluff: 

For when we're ddad, and our freed fouls eiiki^'d— » 

'* Here he tells us what it is to be dead; it is to have 
^^ (mr freed fouls fet free. Now if to have a foul ftt 
•* free, is to be dead, then to have ^ freed foul kt frec^ 
** is to have a dead man die. 

Then gentle, as a happy lover^s figh— 

*• They two like one JS^h, and that one Jtgb like two* 
•' wandering meteors, 

*-fhall fly through th« 9ii-^ 

« Tfe* 
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*^Th« is, they M moujsit above like falling 3^ 
^ ftars, Qir elfe Aey Aall ikip like two Jack$ with ^ 
^^ Ijiathorm, or Will V^ith a wifp^ tod Madge with i 
»^ candle/* 

And in their «^ wfilkfteaJ Mo their cruel fathers 
hre^iftB^ likefkhU gfiefis. So " th^ their faibers breafts 
^' ihuft be in an airy walk^ ah airy walk of z flier* Ani 
" there they wHl readibeir fiuls^ and track the Jpberei 
^' oftheii^f<f/JiMs. That is, thefe walking fliers, Jick 
*' with a lanthorh, &c. will put on his Ipectacles, and 
^* fall a riadini folds ^ and put oq his pumps and fall 1 
^* trackmg of fpberes; fo that he will read and run^ 
^* walk and fly at the fame time! Oh! Nimble Jacki 
** Then he wHl fee^ htm revenue berCy how anipttiort 
^' there — The birds will hop about. And then viey> 
*^ the dark characl&s ofjiegesy rttiris^ murderf^ b/ood, and 
" wars, in their orbi: Track the cbaraBers to their 
^* forms! Oh! rare fport for Jack, Nev6r was placd 
^' fo full of game as thefe breafts 1 You cannot ftir 
^^ but fltlih a fphere^ ftart a charadber, or unkennid an 
*' orb I" 

Settle's is ftid t6 have beeft thd firft ptay em- 
bellilhed with fculpiures; thofe ofhaments feenl 
to have given poor Dryden great difturbance* Hd 
tries however to eafe his pain, by venting his oialice in 
)ft psu^ody. 

** The po6t has ndt dnly tieto fd inipudeht to ex- 
" pofe all this ftuff, but fo arrogant td defend it with 
** an epiftle; like d faucy booth-keeper, that, when 
** he had put a cheat u|>on the people, Vould wrdngU 
** and fight with aily that would not like it, or would -^ 
** offer to'difcover it; for which arrogance our poet 
** receives this eorreAion; and to jerk hidi a little 

YoJL.IL Y "JM 
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" the (harper^ I will not tranfpofe his verfe, but bjr 
"the help of his own words tranfiion-fenfe fenifc, 
** that, by my ftufF, people may judge the better what 
^* his is; 

" Great Boy, thy tragedy and fculptures done 

** From prcfs, and plates in fleets do homeward 

** come: 
*' And in ridiculous and humble pride, 
** Their courfe in ballad-fingers baikets guide, 
** Whole greafy twigs do all new beauties take, 
", From the gay fliews thy dainty fculptures makcw 
** Thy lines a mefs of rhyming nonfenfe yield, 
" A fenfelefs tale, with flattering fuftian fill'd. 
•* No grain of fcnfe does in one line appear, 
•* Thy words big bulks of boiftcrous bombaft bear. 
** With noifc they move, and from players moutlis re- 

** bound, 
** ^\Tien their tongues dance to thy words empty founxl 
** By thee infpir'd the rumbling verfes roll, 
*^ As if that rhyme and bombaft lent a foul: 
*' And with that foul they feem taught duty too, 
** To huffing words does humble nonfenfe bow, 
" As if it would thy worthlcfs worth enhance, 
*• To th* loweft rank of fops thy praife advance ; 
" To whom, by inftinS, all thy ftufFis dfcar ; 
" Their loud claps echo to the theatre. 
** From breaths of fools thy commendation fprcad's^, 
*' Fame fings thy praife with mouths of loggerheads.. 
*' With noife and laughii^ each thy fuftian greets^ , 
♦* 'Tis clapt by quires of empty-headed cits, 
•* Who have their tribute fent, and homage givcn^ 
" As men in whifpers fend loud noife to heaven. 

" Thus I have daubed him with his own puddle: 
^^ and now we are come from aboard his dancing, 
<< maiking, reboundingj breatliing fleet; and as if we 

"had 
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•« had landed at> Gotham, wc meet nothing but fools 
** and nonfenfe/' 

Such was the criticifm to which the genius of Dty^ ,^ 
den could be reduced, between rage and terrour; rage 
with little provocation, and terrour with little danger. 

To fee the higheft minds thus levelled with the 
meaneft, may produce fome folace to the confciouf* 
nefs of weaknefs, and fome mortification to the pride 
of wifdom. But let it be remembered, that minds are 
not levelled in their powers but when they are firft 
levelled in their detires. Dryden and Settle had 
both placed their happinefs in the claps of multi* 
(udes. 

The Mock JJlrologer, a comedy, is dedicated to the 
illuftrious duke of Newcaftle, whom he courts by ad- 
ding to his praifes thofe of his lady, not only as a 
lover but a partner of his ftudies. It is unpleafing 
to think how many names, once celebrated, are fmce 
forgotten. Of Newcaftle's works nothing is not known 
but his treatife on horfemanlhip. 

The Preface feems very elaborately written, and 
contains many juft remarks on the Fathers of the Eng- 
liih drama. Shakefpeare's plots, he fays, are in the 
hundred novels of Cintkio ; thofe of Beaumont and 
Fletcher in Spanilh Stories; Jonfon only made them 
for himfclf. His criticifms upon tragedy, comedy, 
and farce, are judicious and profound. He endea- 
vours to defend the immorality of fonic of his come- 
dies by the example of former writers ; which is only 
to fay, that he was not the firft nor perhaps the greateft 
offender. Againft thofe that accufed him of plagiarifm 
he alledges a favourable exprcfiTion of the king : ** He 
" only dcfired that they, who accufc mc of thefts, 
Vol. U. Y 2 *« would 
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" would ileal lym plays like mhic ;*' and then rclatei 
liow much labour he fpfends m fitting for the Eng^iHt 
ftage whit he bdrrdws ff ohi others. 

ItyranHick Love^ cr the Virgin Miriyr, was siiiothet 
tragedy in rhyme, confpilcuOtis for man^ pafiages of 
fbrength and elegance, afid many of ^mpty noife znd 
ridiculous turbu)enee« The rants of Maxunih have 
bden always the (port of criticifm; and w^e at lengthy 
if hi3 owri confeilidn mzf be trafted, the Ihame of the 
writer; 

, Of this play he takes tare to let tht reader know; 
that it was contrived, and iXrritcen in feven weeks.' 
Want of time was often his excufe, or perhaps feort- 
nefs of tknt was his private boaft i^ the forni of an 
apol(^; 

It was written before the Omqueft tf Granadit, but 
publiihed after it. The delign is to recommend piety. 
*> I confidered that pleafure was not the only end of 
** pocfy, and that even the inftruftions of nKMrality 
** were not fb wholly the bufmefs of a poet, as that 
'^ precepts and examples of piety were to be omitted ; 
^* for to leave that employment altogether to fhe clergy; 
^* were to.forget that religion was firft taught in .verfe^. 
'^ which the lazinefs or duUnefs of fucceeding prieft-* 
*• hood turned afterwards into profe/' Thus fooliflily 
could Dryden write, rather than not ihew his malice tOr 
theparfons. 

The two parts of the Conqueft of Granada are writtea 
with a feeming determination to glut the publick with 
dramatick wonders; to exhibit in its higheft elevatioa 
a theatrical meteor of incredible love and impoflible 
valour, and to leave no room for a wilder flight to the 
extravagance of pofterity. All the rays of romantick 
A. •licat^ 
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ticat, whether amorous or warlike^ glow in Amanzor 
by a kind of concentnrtion. He is above all laws ; he 
is exempt from all reftraints ; he ranges the world at 
will, aiid governs wherever he appears. He fights 
without enquiring the caufe, and loves in fpight of 
fhe obligations of juftice, of rejeftiou by his miftrefs, 
and of prohibition from the dead. Yet the fcenes are, 
f#r the moft part, delightful ; they exhibit a kind of 
iHuftrious depravity, and majeftic madnefs : fuch as, 
if it is foraetimes defpifed, is often reverenced, and in 
which the ridiculous is mingled with the aftonifhing. 

In the Epilogue to the fecond part of the Conquejl 
$f Granada^ Dryden indulges his favourite pleafure of 
difcrediting his predeceiTors ; and this Epilogue he has 
defended by a long poftfcript. He had promifed a 
fecond dialogue, in which he Ihould more fully treat 
of the virtues and faults of the Englilh poets, who have 
written in the dramatick, epick, or lyrick way* This 
promife was never formally performed ; but, with refpeft 
to the dramatick writers, he has given us in his prefaces, 
and in this poftfcript, fomething equivalent ; but his 
purpofe being to exalt himfelf by the comparifon, he 
flicws faults diftinftly, and only praifes excellence in 
general terms. 

A play thus written, in profefled defiance of pro^ 
bability, naturally drew upon itfelf the vultures of the 
theatre. One of the criticks that attacked it was 
Martin Clifford ^ to whom Sprat addreflcd the Life of 
Cowley, with fuch veneration of his critical powers as 
might naturally excite great ej;pe£tations of inftruc* 
tion from his remarks. But let honeft credulity be- 
ware of receiving charafters from contemporary wri* 
. t^rs. Clifford's remarks, by the favour of Dr. Percy ^ 

Y 3 were 
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were at laft obtained, and that no man may ev^r want 
them more, I will extraft enough to fatisfy all reafpDrt 
able defire. 

In the firft Letter his obfervatjon is only general ; 
^^ You do live," fays he, " in as much ignorance and 
*^ darknefs as you did in tl^e womb : your writings are 
«^like a Jack-gf-all trades ihpp; th?y haye a variety, 
f * but nothing of value ; and if thou j^rt nqt the duUeft 
** plant-animal tjiat ever the cqirth produced, all that 
*' i have conyerfe^ w^th are ftrangely miftakeu in 
«< thee." 

In the fecond he tells him that Almanzof \s not 
jnore copied from Achilles than from Ancient Piftol. 
** But I ^m," fays he, " ftrangely miftaken if I have 
** not feen this very Ahnanzor of yours in fome dif- 
'^* guife about this town, ^nd pafling undqr anotheip 
** name. Pr'ythee tell me true, was not this Huflfcap 
^^ once the Indian Emperor^ and jjt another time did 
f* he not call himfelf Maximin? Was not Lyndaraxa 
** once called Almeira f I mean under Montezuma the 
*' Indian Emperor, I proteft and vow they are either 
^^ the fame, or fp alike that I cannot, for my heart, 
*• diftinguifh one from the other. You are therefore a 
*' flrange unconfcionable thief; thou art not content 
*^ to fteal from others, h\\% doft rpb thy poor wretghed 
^'felftoo/' 

I\o'.v was Settlers time to take his revenge. Ho 
wror-j a vindication of his own lines ; and, if he is 
forced to yield any thing, n^akes ireprifals upon hi^ 
enemy. I c fay that his anfwer is equal to the cen- 
fure, is no high commendation. To expofe Dryden's 
method of analyfing his erpreffions, he tries the fame 
experiment upon the fame ^cfcriotion pf the Ihips in 

thq 
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t1(e Indian Emperor j of which however he does not de- 
ny the excellence; but intends to fhew^ that by (hi- 
died mifconftru£tion every thing may be equaHy re^ 
preiented as ridiculous. After fo much of Dryden's 
elegant animadverfions, juftice requires that fomething 
of Settle's fliould be exhibited, The following obfer- 
ixations are therefore extraded from a quarto pamphlet 
of. ninety-five pages : 

•* Fate after him below with pain did move, 
** And victory could fcarce keep pace above. 

** Thefe two lines, if hie can ftew me any fenfe or 
** thought in, or any thing byt bombaft and noife, he 
** ihall make me believe ^very word in his obferva- 
^^jfions on Morocco fenfe^ 
" In the Emprefs ofMBrocto were thefe lines : 

*' rU travel then to fome remoter fphere, 
• •* Till I find out new worlds, and crown you there. 

*^ On which Dryden made this remark : , ^/ 

*^ / believe our learned author takes a fpbere for 9 \ - 
^' country I the fphere of Morocco j as if Morocco were the 
^* globe of earth and water ; but a globe is no fpbere nei^ 
** iber, by bis leave,** &c. So fpbere mu& not be fenfe^ 
" unlefs it relate to a circular motion about a globe^ 
*' in which fenfe the aftronomers ufe it. I would dcfire 
•* him to expound thofe lines in Granada : 

*• rU to the turrets of the palace go, 

** And add new fire to thofe that fight below. 

•• Thence, hcro-ljke, with torches by my fide, 

^' (Far be the omen tho') my Love Til guide. 

** No, like his better fortune PU appear, 

^* With open arms, loofe vail and flowing hair, 

<> Juft flying forward from my rowling fpherc^ 

Y 4 "Iwoih» 
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<^ I wonder^ if he be fo ftrid, how he dares make lb 
^^ bold vrith jpbere hioifelf^ aud be fo critical in other 
^^ meii'9 writings. Fortune is fancied fbmding 00 a 
** globe^ not on zfphere, as he told us in the firft Aft^ 
^' Beoaufe Elkanah^s SindlUs are the moft wiUke things 
*^ tc whai they are compared m the wwld^ I'll venttpre to 
^^ ftart a iimile in his dnmu MrMlii: he gives this^ 
^ poetical defcription of the ihip (»lled the London : 

*^ The- goodly London' in her gillant triin« 
" The Phenix-daughter of the vanquifht pld» 
** Lil^e a rich bride does to the ocean fwim» 
** And on her fkadow rides in floating gold. 
^' Her flag aloft fprcad raffling in the wind^ 
^ And fanguinc ftrcamcrs feeniM the flood to fire : 
^* The weaver, charmed with what his loom defigii'd« 
<* Go^s on to fea, and knows not to Retire. 
*' With roomy decks her guna of mighty ftrengtfa, 
. ^* Whofe lowflaid months each mounting billow lares^ 
^* Deep in her draught* and warlike in her length, 
^* She fcems a fea-wafp flying on the waves. 

^^ What z^ wonderful pother is here, to make all thefo 
^^ poetical beautifications of a ihip ! that isj, a pbenix 
<' in the firfl ilanza, and but a wa/p in the laft : nay» 
^' to make his humble comparifon of a wa/p more i> 
^^ diculous, he does npt fay it flies upon the waves a» 
<* nimbly as a wafp, or the like, but it feemed a 
<« zva/p. But our author at the writing of this was 
'< not in his altitudes, to compare ihips (o floating 
** payees ; a cotnparifon to the purpofe, was a per-* 
** fcftion he did no? arrive to, till his Indian Emperor^s 
^^days. Bvit perhaps his fimiUtude has more in \t 
<^ than we imagine; this ihip had a great fhany guna 
♦* in her, and they, put all together, nn^e the fling 
<^ in the wafp's t«il ; for tihv is aU the reafon I ca^ 
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^* gMft, ^hy k fecm'd a <»tfj^. But, becaufe we will 
** alltlW him all we can to help out, let it be a phenhc 
^^fia-waJPy and the rarity of fuch an animal, may 
<* do mtich towards heightening the fancy. / 

*^ It had been much more to his purpofe, if he had ^ .7) 
^* defigned t6 render the fenfelefs play little, to hav9 
^^ ftarched for fome fuch pedantry as this : 

** Two ifs fcarce mak6 one pofllbility. 

^' If jitftice will take all and nothing give, 

'* Juftice, methinks, is not diftributive. 

*' To die Qr kill you is the alternative, 

^* Rather than take your life, I will not live. 

•* Obferv?, how prettily our author chops logiqk 
^^ in heroick; verfe. Three fuch fuftian canting words 
^* as SJIributivey alternativey and two ifs^ no man but 
^' himfelf would have come within the noife of. But 
^^ he's a man of general learnings and all comes into 
^^ his play. 

** 'Twould have done well too, if he could hava 
'^ met with a rant or two^^ worth the obfervation: 
^* fuch as, 

** Move fwiftly, Sun, and fly a lovcr^s pace, 

*' Leave months and weeks behind thee in thy race* 

'* But furely the Sun, whether he flies a lover's or 
^* not a lover's pace, leaves weeks and months, nay 
^' years too, behind him in his race. 

" Poor Robin, or any other of the Philomathc^ 
^' maticks, would have given him fatisfaftion in th« 
<< point* 

*• If I could kill thee now, thy fiitc's fo low, 
^* That I muft ftoop, ere I can give the blow, 
** But mine is fixt fo far above thy crown, 
•• That all thy men, 
^^ filed OQ thy back» can never pull it down. 

<< Now 
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" Now where that is, Almanzor's fate is fixt, 1 
' :annot guefs; but wherever it is, I believe Al- 
^ manzor, and think that all Abdalla's fubjeds, piled 
^ upon one another, might not pull down his fate fi> 
well as without piling: beiides, L think Abdalla (b 
wife a man, that if Almarizor had told him piling 
his men upon his back might do the feat, he would 
fcarce bear fuch a weight, for the pleafure of the 
^' exploit; but it is a huff, and let Abdalla do it if he 
" dare. 

** The people like a headlong torrent go, 

** And every dam thoy break or overflow. 

•* But unopposM, they cither lofe their force, 

*• Or wind in volumes to their former courfc. 

^^ A very pretty allufion, contrary to all fcnfc or- rea- 

** Ion. Torrents, I take it, let them wind never {o 

^* much, can never return to their former courfe, un* 

'^ lefs he can fuppofe that fountains can gp upwards, 

" which is impoflible; nay more, in the fpregoing 

*^ page he tells us fo too, A trick of a vcryunfeith- 

*'* ful memory, 

^^ But can no more than fountains upward flow* 

*« Which of a torrent j which fignifies a rapid ftream, 
.** is much more impolfible. Beiides, if 'he goes to 
'* quibble, and fay that it is poffible by art water may 
" be made return, and the fame water run twice in 
** one and the fame channel : then he quite confutes 
<' what he fays; for, it is by being oppofed, that it 
*' runs into its former courfe : for all engines that 
<* make water fo return, do it by compulfion and op* 
** pofition. Or, if he means a headlong torrent for a 
^* tide, which would be ridiculous, yet they do not 
" wind in volumes, but come fore-right back (if their 

^* upright; 
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^ upright lies ftraight to thei former courfe), and 
\^ that by oppofition of the fca-ater, that drives them 
'/ back again. 

" And for fancy, when h« I^'its of any thing like 
" it, 'tis a wonder if it be poborrowed. As here, 
^\ for exarnple ojf, I find this faciful thought in bis 
^^ Arm. Mrabp 

** Old father Thames raifed up js reverend head ; 
: ^' But fear'd the fttc of Simoei^vould return ; 
** Deep in his ooze he fought li( fcdgy bed ; 
" And (hrunk his waters back iito his urn. 

^* This is ftolen from Cpwley's hvideis, p. 9. 

" Swift Jordan flarted, and ftraitiackward fled, 
** Hiding amongft thick reeds hisagcd head, 
•* And wlicn the Spaniards their tfault begin, 
" At once beat thofe without aucjthofe within. 

^^ This Almanzor fpeaks of himtlf ; and fnre for one 
^* man to conquer an army withn the city, and ano- 
« ther without the city, at onctj is fomething diffi- 
•*. cult ; but this flight is pardona)le, to fome we meet 
'' with m Granada. Ofmin, fpcicing of Almanzor ; 
• ** Who; like a tempeft that outrids the wind, 
•* Made a juft battle, ere Ae bodies join'd. 

^^ Pray what does this honourable perfon mean by a 
^* impi^ that outrides the wind! A tempefl that out- 
^' ridea itfelf. To fuppofe a tempeft without wind, is 
^* as bad as fuppofing a man to walk without feet ; for 
'^ if he fuppofes the tempeft to be fomething diftind 
** from the wind, yet as being the effeft of wind only, 
*^ to come before the caufe is a littfe prepofterous : fo 
♦* that, if he takes it one way, or if he takes it the 
** other, thofe two i/s will fcarce make one poMHity:' 
JSnough of Settle. ^ 
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Marriage Jlam^de h comedy dedicatrf to the Earl 
ofRochcftcr; whomie acknowledges not only as the 
defender of his poetf, but the promoter of his for- 
tune. Langbaine pbes.this play in 1673. The earl 
of Rochefter thercfot was the famous Wilmot, whom 
yet tradition always iprcfents as an tnemy to Dryden, 
and who is mentione« by him with fome difrefpcd: in 
ihe preface to Juvena 

The Affignatmy or'jroe in a Nunnerjy a comedy, wa* 
driven off the &9Lg^yagainfi the opinion^ as the author 
fays, ofthf bej judgt. It is dedicated, in a very ele- 
gant addrefs^ to SirCharles Sedley ; in which he finda 
an oppqrtuntty for .is ufual complaint of hard xxtzt^ 
ment and unreafbnale cenfure. 

Amboyna is a tiflu< of mingled dialogqe in verf^ and 
proie, and was perlaps written in lefs time than The 
Virgin Martyr ; thoujh the author thought not fit either 
oftentatioufly or moimfully to tell how little labour it 
coft him, or at howfhort a warning h^ produced it. It 
was a temporary pcfonnance, written in the time of 
the Dutch war, to bflame the nation againft their cne* 
mies ; to whom he hopes, as he declares in his Epi^ 
logue, to make his poetry not lefs deftruAive than that 
by which Tyrta&usof old animated the Spartans. This 
play was written in the fecond Dutch war in 16^^. 

Troilus and QreJJida^ b a play altered frcMn Shak<« 
ipeare; but io altered that even in Langbaine^ opi^ 
liipn, the laftfcetle in the third all is a majierpiece. It 
is introduced by a difcourfe on the grounds (feriticifm in 
tragedy; to which I fufpeft that Ryiner*s book had 
given occafion. 

The Sfanijh Fryar is tragi-cpmedy, eminent for the 
happy coincidence and coalition of the two plots. Aa 

it 
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It was Writttt againft: tbt Pa{is, it would luiturally 
Kit that time have friends and urmies ; and partly bf 
the popularity which it obtainedM: firft^ and partly by 
the resd power both of the ferias and rifible part^ it 
d^ntinued long a favourite of tb publick. 

It was Dryden's opinidh, at hft for fome time, an4 
he maintains it in the dedicatioxof this play, that the 
drama required an altemaxion 4 Comick and tragick 
feenes, and that it is neceflary % mitigate by atiev>a« 
tions of merriment the preflure>f ponderous events, 
and the fatigue of toilfome paions. '* Whoever,? 
fays he, '^ cannot perform botl parts, is but half ^ 
«* mriUrfartbeJUge:* 

The Duke ofGtUfey a tragedy nitten in conjunflion 
with Lee, as Oedipus had been 3efore, feems to de- 
lerve notice only for the ofienceivhich it gave to the 
fJcmnaDt of the Covenanters, and n general to the ene* 
tnies of the court, who attacked him with great vio^ 
fence, and were anfwered by him; though at laft he 
{eems to withdraw from the coo£tft, by transferring 
the greater part of the blame or taerk to \m partner. 
It happened that a contra^ had been made between 
them, by which they were to joia in writing a play ; 
and hi happened^ fays Dryden, to claim the promife jujt 
ttf0n tbefimjhmg of apoem^ wbtu I would bmc been glad 
ifxL Utile tefpite.'^Tvio thirds of it belonged to him \ and 
U me only thtfirflfcene of the play^ the whole fourth aB^ 
nnd ihefirfl half orfometubat more of the fifth. 

Thii was a play written profefledly for the party ojf 
the duke of YorJc, wfaofe fucceiSon was then oppoied. 
A parallel is intended between the Leaguers of France 
and the Covenanters of England; and this intention 
produced the controverljr. 

AHmu 
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yf&iott and Albanitu \\. mufical drama or opera, Writ^ 
ten, like thtDuke of Imfe, againft the KepublicanS/ 
With whatfuccefs it wi' performed, I have not found *. 

The 

* This drama, as Jdfanfofays, i$ written ag^iioft the republicanst 

but it is pointed more imix^iateiy agaioft the earl of Shaftelbuxy^ 
who, at thetimeof writii]gt» was become odbus. To explain the 
defign and tell the fate of i will require a long note. 

In one of the ftage dire^ns is a defcriptbn of a de^vioeof maehi* 
nery in thefe words : *' Fate rifes out of the middle of the ilage, 
^* landing on a globe, onrhich is the arms of England : the globe 
** reds on a pedeflal : on \t front of the pedefial is drawn a man 
*' with a long, lean, pale ice^ with fiends wings, and Ihakes twifted 
** round his body : he is <icompafled hy feverai phanatical rebelU* 
** ous heads, who fuck pifon from him, which runs out of a tap 
"in his fide/* 

The wit of this fatire it this day {lands in fome need of an ex- 
planation* The earl of Safteibury was afflicted with ^ drbpfy, knd 
had frequent recourfe to he expedient of tapping i and fuch was the 
malevolence of his enemes, that although they had their choice of 
numberleis particulars b which he might have been diflinguiihed^ 
that of the tap appeared to them the moft eligible* Some time be« 
fore his deaths it was a tafhion in taverns to have wine brought to 
guefts, and fetupon talle in a wooden or iilver veflel Ihaped like a 
tun, with a cock to it, and this was called a Shafteiburyj» 

As it was an opera, this drama was fet to mufic by Grabu, .a 
French mufician, who in the preface is complimented to the pre- 
judice of Purcell. It abounds with ridiculous pageantry, fuch k% 
Juno drawn by peacocks, and the appearance of a rainbow, or foifle 
fuch meteor, whidv had tlien lately been feen in the heavena; ' 
Dances were alfo hitroduced into it, compoibd by Mr. Lane, fo 
that the expence of the reprefentation far exceeded the amount of 
the money taken for admittance. Downes fays, it was performed 
on a very unlucky day, viz. that on which the date of Monmouth 
landed in the weft ; and he intimates that the coniiemation into 
which the kingdom was thrown by this event, was a reafoa why 
it was perfoi-med but fix times, and was in general ill received. 

The following' humorous ballad was written in ridicule o£ thia 
drama, and in particular of Grabn's mufic to it* 

From father Hopkins, whofe vein did infpire him, 
S^s fends this raree-fliow to pubhck view; 

Prentices, 
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The State tf Innocence and Fall of Man is termed by 
htm an opera : it is rather a tragedy in heroick rhyme> 
but of which the {^erfonages are fuch as caimot doi^ 

centljT 

Frentioei, fepi, and their footmen admire him, . 
Thaoki patroni painter^ and monfieur GrtAu% 

Each aAor on the flage hit luck bewaiiingi 

Finds that ht$ loft is infallibly true ; 
Smithy Nohs^ and Leigh in a fever with railing, 

Curfe poet, painter, and monfieur Gr^bu 

MaiertoH^ Bettirtoif thy decorations. 
And the machines were well written we knew ; 

But all the words were fuch ftuff we want patience. 
And little better is monfieur GraiM. 

!>•— — me, lays UmkrhiU^ Tm out of two hundred. 

Hoping that rainbows and peacocks would do ; 
Who thought infallible Tom could have blunderM ? 
A plague upon him and monfieur Grahu^ 

LcttUi thou haft no applaufe for thy capiers. 

Though all without thee would make a man fpew ; 

And a month hence will not pay for the tapen. 
Spite of JackLaureat and monfieur Grahu. 

Bayesy thou would'ft have thy ikill thought univerfal^ 

Though thy dull ear be to mufick untrue ; 
Then whilft we drive to confute the Rehearfal, 

Prithee learn thraihing of monfieur Graiu, 

With thy ddl prefaces ilill would'ft thou treat us, 

Striving to make thy dull bauble look fair ; 
So the horn'd herd of the city do cheat us. 

Still moft commending the word of their ware* 

Leave making operas and writing lyricks, 
Till thou had ears and cand alter thy drain ; 

Stick to thy talent of bold panegyrics, 

And diU remember the breathing the vein. 

Yet if thou thinked th^ town will extol 'cm, 
Print thy doll notes, but be thrifty and wife; 

Indead 
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ccntly be ^xhibite^ on die ftage^ Some GmM pro^d^ 
tloa was forefeen by Mirvei^ who writer tbm U^ 
'MiltQUi 

Or if a work fo iilfinitc be fpann*d, 
y Jealous I was leaft fome lefs ftilfiil hand^ 
Such as difquiet alwaijrs what is well^ 
And by ill imiMifig wovid excels 
Might hcticc prcftinac the wbok creatioft's dly^ 
To change in fcehc$, and (how It in a play* 

It is another of his baftjr produaions ; fpr the heat o^ 
his Imagination raifed it In a month. 

This comp^fitiao is a4dr^e4 to the jpriiicefi of Mo^ 
dena, thea diitch^fs of York, itt at ftrain of flattery 
which difgraces genius, and )Vhich it was wonderful 
that dnjr man that know the meaning of bis own words 
could ufe without felf-detcftitibn. It is an attempt to 
tnbgle earth and heaven^ by praifing humaa excellence^ 
in the language of religion^ 

The preface icontaias an apology for hefoick yerfe 
fend poetick licence ; by tvhi<*h is meailt not any liberty 
taken in contraaing or extending wlnxlsj bw the Ufd 
t)f bold fiftions and ambitious figure. 

The reafon which he gives for printing what was 
never afted, cannot be overpaflbd : " I Was induced 
^* to it in my own defence, many hundred copies of it 
^* being difperfed abroad without my knowledge or 
•* confent, and every one gathering new faults, it be-» 

Inftcad of angels fiibfcrib'd fer the voluhac *, 
Take a round fliiiling, and thank my advice^ 

in imitating thee this may be tharming. 

Gleaning from laureats is no (hame at all i 
And tet this fong be fuug next per^rming^ 

hlfc ten to one but the prices will fall. 

* The Mufic to Mioft and Albanius was publiihed by A fubfcriptioa of 

tcD fhillin^s for each copy* 

6 » ** cami^ 
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^^ caiHe at length d libel againfi: me.'' . Thefe copies 
is they gathered faults were apparently manulcript ; 
and he lived in an age very unlike ours, if many hun-. 
dred copies of fourteen hundred lines were likely to be 
tranfcribedi An author has a right to print his own 
works, and needs not feek an apology in fiaUehood; 
but he that could bear t6 write the dedication felt no 
pain in writing the preface^ 

Aurcn^ Zebe is a tragedy founded on the aftions of a 
great prince then reigning^ but over nations not likely 
to employ their criticks upon the tranfadtions of the 
Englifh ftage. If he had known and diiliked his own 
charadter, our trade was not in thofe times iecure from 
his refentment. His country is at fucK a diftance^ that 
the manners might be fafely falfified, and the incidents 
feigned ; for the remotenefs of place is remarked by 
Racine, to afford the fame conveniencies to a poet as 
length of time. 

This play is written in rhyme ; and has the appear- 
ance of being the mod elaborate of all the dramas* 
The perfonages are imperial ; but the dialogue is often 
domeftick, and therefore fufceptible of fentiments ac- 
commodated to familiar incidents. The complaint of 
life is celebrated, and there are many other paflages 
that may be read with pleafure. 

This play is addreffed to the earl of Mulgrave, af- 
terwards duke of Buckingham, himfelf, if not a poet, 
yet a writer of verfes, and a criticfc. In this addrefs 
Dryden gave the firft hints of his intention to w^ite an 
epick poem. He mentions his defign in terms fo ob- 
fcure, that he feems afraid left his plan Ihould be pur- 
loined^ as^ he fays, happened to him when he told it 
more plainly in his preface to Juvenal, ** The defign,'* 
Vol. IL . Z lays 
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fays he, '^ you know is great, the ftory Englifli, and 
** neither too near the prefent times, nor too dillant 
^^ from them/' 

JlJ/or Love, or the World wellh/i, a tragedy founded 
upon the ftory of Antony and Cleopatra, he tells us, 
is the only play which be wrote for himfetf; thie reft were 
given to the people. It is by univerfal confent ac- 
counted the work in which he has admitted the feweft 
improprieties of ftyle or charafter ; but it Has one fault 
equal to many, though rather moral than critical, that 
by admitting the romantick omnipotence of Love, he 
has recommended as laudable and worthy of imitation 
that condudt which, through all ages, the good have 
cenfured as vicious, and the bad defpifed as foolifli. 

Of this play the prologue and the epilogue, though 
written upon the common topicks of malicious and ig- 
norant criticifm, and without any particular relation 
to the characters or incidents of the drama, are de- 
fervedly celebrated for their elegance and fpritelinefs. 

Limberham, or the kind Keeper, is a comedy, which, 
'after the third night, was prohibited as too indecent 
for the ftage. What gave offence, was in the print- 
ing, as the author fays, altered or omitted. Dryden 
confeffes that its indecency was objedked to ; but Lang- 
baine, who yet feldom favours him, imputes its ex- 
pulfion to refentment, becaufe it fo much expofed tbe^ 
keeping part of the town. 

Oedipus is a tragedy formed by Dryden and Lee, in 
conjunftion, from the works of Sophocles, Seneca, 
and Comeille. Dryden planned the fcenes, and com- 
pofed the firft and third aflts* 

Don Sebafiian is commonly eftccmed either the firft 
or fccond of his dranwtick performances. It is too 
long to be all afted^ and has many characters and many 

incidents; 
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incidents ; and though it is not without fallies of fran- 
tick dignity, and more noife than meaning, yet as it 
makes approaches to the poffibilities of real life, and 
has fome fentimcnts which leave a ftrong impreffion, 
it continued long to attradt attention. Amidft the 
diftrelfes of princes, and the viciflitudes of empire, 
are inferted feveral fcenes which the writer intended for 
comick ; but which, I fuppofe, that age did not much 
commend, and this would not endure* There are, 
however, paflages of excellence univerfally acknow- 
ledged ; the difpute and the reconciliation of Dorax 
and Sebaftian has always been admired. 

This play was firft adted in 1690, after Dryden had 
for fome years difcontinued dramatick poet^. 

Amphitryon is a comedy derived from Plautus and 
Itloliere, The dedication is datdd Oft. 1690. This . 
play feems to have fucceeded at its firft appearance; 
and was, I think, long confidered as a very diverting 
entertainment. 

Clcomenes is a tragedy, only remarkable as it occd^ 
fioned an incident related in the Guardian^ and allu- 
fively mentioned by Dryden in his preface. As he came 
out from the reprefentation, he was accofted thus by 
fome airy ftripling : Had I been left alone with a young 
beauty y I would not have /pent my time like your Spartan. 
That^ Sir, faid Dryden, perhaps is true ; but give me 
leave to tell you^ that you are no hero. 

King Arthur is another opera. It was the laft work 
that Dryden performed for King Charles, who did not 
live to fee it exhibited ; and it does not feem to have 
been ever brought upon the ftage *. In the dedication 
to the marquis of Halifax, there is a very elegant cha- 

* This is a roiftake. It was fet to mufic by Purcell, and well 
receired, aad is jrec a favQurite entertainment* 

Z 2 rafter 
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radter of Charles^ and a pleafing account of his latteF 
life. When thb was firft brought upon the ftage, news 
that the duke of Monmouth had landed was told in 
the theatre, upon which the company departed, and 
Arthur Was exhibited no more. 
:• His laft drama was Love triumphant^ a tragi-comedy. 
In his dedication to the carl of Salifbury he mentions 
the lowT^efs of fortune to which he has voluntarily reduced 
him/elf and of which he has no reafon to be ajbamed. 

This play appeared in 1694. It is faid to have been 
unfuccefsfiiL The cataftrophe, proceeding merely 
from a change of mind, is confeffed by the author to 
be defe&ivc. Thus he began and ended his dramatick 
labours with ill fuccefs. 

From fuch a number of theatrical pieces it will be 
fuppofed, by moft readers, that he muft have improved 
his fortune; at leaft, that fuch diligence with fuch 
abilities muft have fet penury at defiance. But in Dry- 
den's time the drama was very far from that univerfal 
approbation which it has now obtained. The play- 
houfe was abhorred by the Puritans, and avoided by 
thofe who defired the charafter of ferioufncfs or de- 
cency. A grave lawyer would have debafed his dig- 
nity, and a young trader would have impaired his cre- 
dit, by appearing in thofe manfions of diflblute liccn- 
tioulhefs. The profits of the theatre, when fo many 
claffes of the people were dedufted from the audience, 
were not great ; and the poet had for a long time but 
a fingle ni^ht. The firft that had two nights was 
Southern ; and the firft that had three was Rowe. There 
were however, in thofe days, arts of improving a poet's 
profit, which Dryden forbore to pradife ; and a play 
therefore fcldom produced bim more than a hundred 

pQuods, 
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pounds, by the accumulated gain of the third night, 
the dedication, and the copy. 

Aknoft every piece had a dedication, written with 
iuch elegance and luxuriance of priife, as neither 
haughtinefs nor avarice could be imagined able to refill. 
But he feems to have Made flattery too cheap. That 
praife is worth nothing of which the price is known. 

To increafe the value of his copies, he often accom- 
panied his work with a preface of criticifm ; a kind of 
learning then almoft new in the EnglJfli language, and 
which he, who had cohfidered with great accuracy the 
principles of writing, was ^ble to diflribute copioufly 
as occafipns arofe. By thefe diflertatiohs the publick 
judgment muft have been much improved ; and Swift, 
who converfed with Dryden, relates that he regretted 
the fuccefs of his own ihftruftions, and found his rea- 
ders made fuddenly too fkilful to be eafily fatisfied. 

His prologues had fuch reputation, that for fome 
time a play was confidered as lefs likely to be weir i^e- 
ceived, if fome of his verfes did nor introduce it. 
The price of a prologue was two guineas, till being 
afked to write one fof Mr. Southern, he demanded 
three; Not, fsid hc^' ycung many out of difre/feS to you^ 
tut t be flayers have bad my goods too cheap. 

Though he declares, that in his own opinion his 
genius was not dramatick, he had great confidence in 
his own fertility ; for he is faid to have engaged, by 
contract, to furniih four plays a year. 

It is certain that in ond year, 1678, he publilhed' 
AU for Lave, Afjignation, two parts of the Conqueji of 
Granada, Sir Martin Marr-alt^ and the State of Innocence, 
fix complete plays ; with a celerity of performance, 
which, though all Langbaine's charges of plagiarifia 

Z 3 fliould 
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Ihould be allowed, Ihcws fuch facility of compofition, . 
fuch readinefs of language, and fuch copioufnefs of 
fcntiment, as, fince the time of Lopez de Vega, per- 
haps no other author has ever- poffcffed. 
\n\ He did not enjoy his reputation, however great^ 
nor his profits, however fmall, without moleftation. 
He had criticks to endure, and rivals to oppofe. The 
two moft diftinguilhed wits of the nobility, the duke 
• of Buckingham and earl of Rochefter, declared them- 
felves his enemies. 

Buckingham charafterifed him in 1671, by the name 
of Bayes in the Rehearfal ; a firce which he is faid ta 
have written with the affiftance of Butler the author 
of HudibraSy Martin Clifford of the Charterhoufe, and 
Dr. Sprat, the friend of Cowley, then his chaplain, 
Dryden and his friends layghed at the length of time, 
and the number of hands employed upon this perform- 
ance ; in which, though by fome artifice of aftion it 
yet keeps poffeffion of the ftage, it is not poffible now 
to find any thing that might not have been written 
without fo long delay, or a confederacy fo numerous^ 

To adjuft the minute events of literary hiftory, is 
tedious and troublefome ; it requires indeed no great 
force of underftanding, but often depends upon en^ 
quiries which there is no opportunity of making, or 
is to be fetcl^ed from books and pamphlets not always 
at hand. 

Tht Rehearfal vfzs played in 1671, and yet is re- 
prefented as ridiculing pafiages in the Conqueji efGra-^ 
nada and AJJignatiotiy which were not published till 
1678, in Marriage JIamode publiflied in 1673, and in. 
Tyrannick Love of 1677. Thefe contradidions fliev^ 
how raftily fatirc is applied. 

It 
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It is faid that this farce was originally intended 16; 
againft Davenant^ who in the firft draught was cha* 
rafteriled by the name of Bilboa. Davenant had been 
ft foldier and an adventurer. 

There is one paflage in the Rehearfal ftill remain* 
ingy which feems to have related originally to Da- 
venant. Bayej hurts his nofe, and comes in with 
brown paper applied to the bruife ; how this affe£ted 
Dryden^ does not appear* Davenant's nofe had fuf- 
fered fuch diminution by milhaps among the women^ 
that a patch upon that part evidently denoted him. 

It is faid likewife that Sir Robert Howard was once 
meant. The deiign was probably to ridicule the reign- 
ing poet, whoever he might be. 

Much of the perfonal fatire, to which it might owe 
its firft reception, is now loft or obfcured. Bayes 
probably imitated the drefs, and mimicked the man- 
ner, of Dryden ; the cant words which are fo often 
in his mouth may be fuppofed to have been Dryden's 
habitual phrafes, or cuftomary exclamations. Bayes, 
when he is to write, is blooded and purged : this, as 
Lamotte relates himfelf to have heard, was the real 
praftice of the poet. 

There were other ftrokes in the Rehearfal by which 
malice was gratified; the debate between Love and 
Honour, which keeps prince Volfcius in a fingle boot, 
is faid to have alluded to the mifcondud: of the duke 
of Ormond, who loft Dublin to the rebels while he 
was toying with a miftrefs. 

The earl of Rochefl«r, to fupprefs the reputation 
of Dryden, took Settle into his protedtion, and endea- 
voured to perfuade the publick that its approbation 
bad been to that time mifplaced. Settle was a while in 
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l^igk leputadati ; his Emprtfi of Ahreccoj hmmg ffrft 
delighted the town^ was carried m tritimph to Whitt-» 
hally and played by the ladies of the court. Now was 
the poetic^ meteor at the higheft ; the next momeiw 
began its fUJ* Roohefter withdrew his patronage; 
feeming refolded, fays wit of his biographers^ to bavt 
a judgement contrary to ibeU of the tmm. Perhaps being 
unable to ^ndqre any reputation beyond a certaiq 
*height» even whra he had biqifelf contributed to 
laife it. 

Neither criticks nor Hvals did Dryden muck Biif» 
chiefs unlefs they gained from his own temper the 
power of vexing him, which his frequent burfts of 
reientment give reafon to (ufpeft. He is always angry 
at fome paft^ or afraid of ibme* future cenTure ; but he 
fefleas the finart of his- wounds- by the balm of his own 
tpprobationy and endeavours 'to repel the ihafts of 
criticifm By oppofing a fhield of adamantine confidence. 

The perpetual accufetion prciduced againft him, 
was that of plagiarifm, againlf which he never atn 
tempted any vigorous defence; for, though he was 
perhaps ftimetimes injurioufly ccnfured, he would by 
denying part of the charge have confeffed the reft \ 
and as his adverfaries had the proojF in their own hands, 
he, who knew that wit had little power'againft fiafts, 
wifely left, in that perplexity which' generality pro- 
duces, a queftion which it was his intereft to fupprcfs, 
and which, unlefs provoked by vindication, few wer^ 
^ikely to examine. 

Though the life of a writer, from about thirty-five 
to fixty-tiiree, may be fuppofed to have been fufiiciently 
tyiicd by the com.pofition of eight and twenty piece% 
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^Dr the ftage, Dryden fouad room in the fame fpace 
for many other undertakings. 

But, how much (bcver he wrote, he was at kaft , 
once fufpeded of writing more; for in 1679 a paper 
of Ycrfes, called an Efay on Satire^ was ihewn about 
in manufcript, by which the earl of Rochefter, the 
dutchefs of Portfmouth, and others, were fb much 
provoked, that^ as was fuppoftdi^ for the adtors were . 
never difcovered, they procured Dryden, whom they 
fufpefted as the author, to be waylaid and beaten. 
This incident is mentioned by the duke of Buck* 
inghamlhire, the true writer, i{i laas Art ot Poetry ; 
where he £iys of Dryden, 

Though pr&s*d and beaten for another's rhyities. 
His owndeferves as great applaufe fometimes. 

His reputation in time was fuch> that* his* name was 
thought neceflary to the focceft of every pocticai er 
literary perforiituuice, and therefore he was ei^ged to 
contribute fixnething, whatever it might be, to many 
publications. He prefixed the li^ of Polybius to the 
tranflation of Sir Henry Sheers ; and thofe of Lucian 
and Plutarch te verfions of their works by different 
hands. Of the Engliih Tacitus he traaftaced the firft 
book ; and, if Gordon be credited, tusaflated it fix>m 
the French. Sueh^ a charge caa hardly be mentiosied 
without fome degree of indignation ; but it is not, 
I fuppofe, fo much to be mferred, that Dryden warned 
the literature necefiary to l^e pemfal of Tacitus^ as 
that, coi^dering him&lf as hidden in a crowd, he 
bad n& aw€ of the puUick ; and wridng merely for 
inooey, waa eonttnted 80 g^ it by the neareft way. 

\jt 1680, the Epifties cf Ond being tranflarrd by 
l3l9 pvetv ff thf t^mcj aaoiig whkh one was the 

work 
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work of Dryden, and another of Dryden and Lord 
Mulgrave, it was neceffary to introduce them by a 
preface ; and Dryden, who on fuch occafions was re- 
gularly fummoned, prefixed a difcourfe upon tranfla- 
tion, which was then flruggling for the liberty that 
it now enjoys. Why it fliould find any difficulty in 
breaking the Ihackles of verbal interpretation, which 
muft for ever debar it from elegance, it would be dif- 
ficult to conje&ure, were not the power of prejudice 
every day obferved. The authority of Jonfon, Sandys, 
and Holiday, had fixed the judgement of the nation ; 
' and it was not eafily believed that a.betterway could 

y be found than they had taken, though Fanihaw, Den*' 
ham. Waller, and Cowley, had tried to give examples 
of a different pradkice. 

\ ""i In 1 68 1, Dryden became yet more confpicuous by 
uniting politicks with poetry, in the memorable fatirc 
called Abfalom and Acbitopbel^ written againft the fac* 
tion which, by Lord Shaftefbury's incitement, fct the 
duke of Monmouth at its head. 

Of this poem, in which perfonal fatire was applied 
to the fupport of publick principles, and in which 
therefore every mind was interefted, the reception was 
eager, and the fale fo large, that my father, an old 
bookfeller, told me, he had not known it equalled but 
by SacbeverelPs triaL 

The reafon of this general perufal Addifon has at- 
tempted to derive from, the delight which the mind 
feels in the inveftigation of fecrets; and thinks that 
curiofity to decypher the names procured readers to 
the poem* There is no need to enquire why thofe 
verfes were read, which to all the attraftions of wit, 
elegance, wd. harmony, added the coroperation of a}l 

the 
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the faftious paffions^ and filled every mind with tri- 
umph or refentment. 

It could not be fuppofed that all the provocation 
given by Dryden would be endured without refiflance 
or reply. Both his perfon and his party were expofed 
in their turns to the fliafts of fatire, which, though nei- 
ther fo well pointed nor perhaps fo well aimed, un- 
doubtedly drew blood. 

One of thefe poems is called Dryden^ s Satire on his 
Mufe; afcribed, though, as Pope fays, falfely, to 
Soniers, who was afterwards Chancellor. The poem, 
whofe foever it was, has much virulence, and fome 
fpritelinefs. The writer tells all the ill that he can - 
colled both of Dryden and his friends. 

The poem of Abfalom and Achifopbel had two an- 
fwcrs, now both forgotten; one called Azaria and 
Hujhai; the other Abfalom fenior. Of thefe hoftile 
compofitions, Dryden apparently imputes Abfalom fenior 
to Settle^ by quoting in his verfes againft him the 
fccond line. Azaria and Hujhai was, as Wood fays, im- 
puted to him, though it is fomewhat unlikely 
that he ihould write twice on the fame occafion. 
This is a difficulty which I cannot remove, for 
want of a minuter knowledge of poetical tranfac- 
tions. 

The fame year he publiihed the Medal j of which the 
fubjeA is a medal ftruck on lord Shaftefbury's efcape 
from a profecution, by the ignoramus of a grand jury of 
Londoners. 

In both poems he maintains the fame principles, and 
faw them both attacked by the fame antagonift. £l- 
kanah Settle, who had aniwered Abfahmy appeared with ' 
equal courage in oppoiition to the Medal, and pub- 

liihed 
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liiKod M tti£fttt eaUed fke Medal reonfeiy trhh fo 
much fuccefs in both encounters, thftt he left the pahnr 
di^ubtful^ afid divided the fuiffages of the. nation. 
Such arc the revolution* of feme, or fucK is the pre- 
vdence of fefhioh^ that the man vvhofe works have 
noc yet been thought to deferve the care of coUeAing 
them; who died Kjrgotten in an hofpital; and whoie 
latter years were fpcnt in contriving ftiows foi* feirs, 
ttnd carrying an elegy or ; pithalamium, of which the 
beginning and end were oecafionally varied, but the 
intermediate parts were always the fame^ to every 
houfe' where there was a funeral or a wedding ; 
imghtj with truth, have had infcribed upon his done. 
Here lies the Rital and Antagonift of Dryden. 

Settle was, for this rebellion, fcverely chaftifed by 
Dryden under the name of Dotg^ in the fecond part 
of Abfalont and Jchitopbel, and was perhaps for his 
fadious audacity made the oity poet, whofe annual 
office was to defcribc the glories' of the Mayor's day. 
Of fliefe bafds he was the laft, and feems not much 
to have deferved even this degree of regard, if it was 
paid to bis political' opinions; for he afterwards wrote 
a panegyrick on the virtues of judge Jefferies ; and 
what more could have been done by the A^eaneft zea- 
lot for prerogative ? 

Of tra^ated fragments, or occafional poems, to 
enumerate the titles, or fettle thie dates, would be 
tedious, with little ufe. Ir may be obferved, that as* 
Dry den's genius Was commonly excited by fome perfonal 
r^ard, he rarely writes upon a general topick. 

Sooa after the acceffiiMi) of king Janie$> when the 
defiga d reconciling the nation to the church of 
Rome Became appaitot, aid the religion cf th^ court 
gave the only efficacious title to its favours, Dryden 
declared lumlclf a convert to popery* This at any 

Oth$r 
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ether timf might have pafied with Uitle cenfom Sir 
Kenelm Digby embraced popery; the two Rainolds roci-^ 
procally converted one aaotber^; an4 CbiMingwifrtb 
himfelf was a while fo ema^gled in the wUd$ of con* 
troverfy, as to retire for quiet to an infallible cluuxju 
If men of argymout aftd ftiKly ow find fikh difficulties^ 
or fych motives, as may either unite them to xhs 
church of Rom^, or dcts^ them in uncertainty^ tb«re 
can be no wonder that a man, who perhaps never eii~ 
quired why he was a proteftant, ihould by an adiful 
^nd e|:perienQed difput^tf be made a papifl^ overboro 
by the fudden violence of new and unexpected argu* 
meuts, or deceived by a reprefcntation which ihews only 
the doubts pn oqq part^ and pnly the evid^ce on ther . 
other. 

That converfion will always be fufpe&ed that ap- ] 2 
parently conciirs with intereft. He that never find« 
his error till it'hinders his progress towards wealtk 
or honour, will not be thought to love Truth only 
for herfelf. Yet it may eafUy happen that i^ornoatiofi 
may come at a commodious time; and as truth and 
intereft are not by any fisital neceffity at variance, thac 
one may by a/:cident introduce the other. Wlioa 
opinions ate ftruggling into popularity, the argu« 
tnents by which they are oppofed or defended become 
more known; siod he that changiss his profeffion 
would perhaps have changed it before, widi the 
like opportunities of inftruAion. This was the then 
fiate of popery; ev^ry artifice was ufed to ihew it ia 
its faireft form; and it muft be owned to be t 

* Dr. John Reynolds, who lived temp. Jac. I. was at firft & zealous 
Papift, and hit brother William as earnell a Protefiant, but by-mu-< 
tual difputatlon each converted xi» other* Vide Fuller's Churdi 
HUloiyi book Z. p« 47. 
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religion of cwernal appearance fufficicntly attrac- 
tive. 

It is natural to hope that a comprehenfive is 
likewife an elevated foul, and that whoever is wife 
is alfo honeft. I am willing to believe that Dryden, 
having employed his mind^ adtive as it was, upon dif- 
ferent ftudies, and filled it, capacious as it was, with 
other materials, came unprovided to the contro- 
verfy, and wanted rather fkill to difcover the right 
than virtue to maintain it. But, enquiries into the 
heart are not for man; w^e muft now leave him to his 
Judge. 

The priefts, having ftrengthened their caufe by fo 
powerful an adherent, were not long before they 
brought him into aftion. They engaged him to de- 
fend the controverfial papers found in the ftrong-box 
of Charles the Second, and, what yet was harder, to 
defend them againft Stillingfleet. 

With hopes of promoting popery, he was employed 
to tranilate Maimbourg's Hiftory of the League; 
which he publiihed with a large introduftion. His 
name is likewife prefixed to the Englilh Life of Fran- 
cis Xavier; but I know not that he ever owned him- 
felf the tranflator. Perhaps the ufe of his name was 
a piou3 fraud, which however feems not to have had 
much effeA; for neither of the books, I believe, was 
ever pppular. 

The vcrfion of Xavier's Life is commended by 
Brown, in a pamphlet not written to flatter; and thc^ 
occafion of it is feid to have been, that the Queen, 
when ihe folicited a fon, made vows to him as her tute- 
lary faint. 

He 
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He was fuppofed to have undertaken to tranflate *- .' / 
VariUas*s Hijiory of Hereftes ; and, when Burnet publiftied 
Remarks upon it, to have written an Anfweri upon 
which Burnet makes the following obfervation: 

^^ I have been informed from England, that z gen- / ^ /; 
^* tleman, who is famous both for poetry and feveral 
** other things, had fpent three months in tranflating 
" M. Varillas's Hiftory; but that, as foon as my Re- 
*^ fleftions appeared, he difcontinued his labour, find- 
*^ ing the credit of his author was gone. Now if he 
*^ thinks it is recovered by his Anfwer, he will perhaps 
*^ go on with his tranflation; and this may be, for 
*^ aught I know, as good an entertainment for him as 
*' the converlation that he had fet on between the 
** Hinds and Panthers, and all the reft of animals, for 
^^ whom M, Varillas may ferve well enough ;is an 
** author : and this hiftory and that poem are fuch 
** extraordinary . things of their kind/ that it will be 
*^ but fuitable to fee the author of the worft poem be- 
^* come likewife the tranflator of the worft hiftory 
^^ that the age has produced. If his grace and his 
^^ wit improve both proportionably, he will hardly 
•* find that he has gained much by the change he 
** has made, from having no religion to chufe one 
*^ of the worft. It is true, he had fomewhat to fink 
^* from in matter of wit; but as for his morals, it is 
" fcarce poflible for him to grow a worfc man than 
^^, he was. He has lately wreaked his malice on me 
" for fpoiling his three months labour; but in it he 
*^ has done me all the honour that any man can receive 
*^ from him, which is to be railed at by him. If I 
^^ had ill-nature enough to prompt me to wifli a very 
*' bad wiih for him, it Ihould be, that be would go on 

^< and' 
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^^ asd finilh his tranilation. By that it wilt zppHff 
** whether the £ngli(h nation^ which is the moft com-' 
*^ petent judge in this matter, has, vipon the feeing 
^' our debate, pronounced in M. Varillas's favour, or 
** in mine. It is true, Kf r. D4 will fuffer a little by it > 
*^ but at leaft it will ierve to keep him in from other 
'^ eztrava^g^cies; and if he gains little honour by 
'^ this work, yet he cannot loiib fb much by it ^ 
^* he has done by his laft employment.*' 
C Having probably felt his own inferiority iii theolo«» 
^ gical controverfy, he was dcfirous of trying whether, 
by bricking poetry to aid his arguments, he might be^ 
come a more efficacious defender of his new profefiiom 
To rea{pn in vetfe was, indeed, one of his powers ^ 
but fubtilty and harmony united are ftill feeble^ when 
©ppofed to truth. 

Actuated therefore by zeal for Rome^ or hope of 
fame, he publiihed the Hind and Pantbery a poem in 
which the church of Rome, figured by the milk-wbite 
Hind^ defends her tenets againft the church of Eng- 
land, reprefented by the Panther^ a bcaft beautiful^ 
but fpotted. 

A fable which exhibits two beslfts talking Theology^ 
appears at once full of abfurdity ; and it was accord*' 
ingly ridiculed in the City Moufe and Country Moufe^ a 
parody, written hy Montague, afterwards earl of Ha- 
lifax, and Prior, who then gave the firft fpecimen of 
his abilities. 

The conyerfion of fuch a man, at fuch a time, was 
not likely to pafs uncen(uired. Three dialogues were 
publiihed by the facetbus Thomas Browny of which the 
two firft were called Reafons of Mr. Bayes^s changing bis 
religion: and the third. The Reafons ofMt. Mains the 
flajer^s converjm and re-canvetfan* Theihrft was printed 

in 
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m 1688/ the fecond not till 1690, the third in 1691; . 
The clamour feems to have been long continued^ and 
the Ibbjeft to have ftrongly fixed the publick attention. 

In the two firft dialogues Bayes is brought into the j < ^ 
company of Critei dnd Eugeniuiy with whom he had 
formerly debated on dramatick poetry. Tht two, talkers 
hi the thifd are Mr. Bayei and Mr. Hmns. 

Brown was a mtLri not deficient in literature, nor de- 
ftitute of fancy ; but he f^iems to have thought it the 
pinnacle of excellence to be a mtrry fellow ; and there* 
fore laid out his powers \lpdn fmall jells or grofs buf- 
foonery, fo th4t his performances have little intrinfick 
value, and were read only while tliey were ticcommended 
by the novelty of the event that occafioned them. 

Thefe dialogues are like his other works : what fcnfe 
or knowledge they contain, is difgraced by the garb in 
which it is exhibited; One grfcat fource of pleafure is 
to call Dryden little Bayes, jljax, who happens to be 
mentioned, is be that wore as many cow-hides i^on his 
Jhield as would have fumijhed half the king^s tsrmy with 
Jhoe^leathen 

Being aiked whether he has feen the Mind and Pan-- 
tber^ Crites anfwers : Seen it ! Mr. Bayes, why I can 
Jiir no where but it pur/ues me ; it hatmts me worfe than 
a pewter*buiioned ferjeant does a decayed cit* Sometimes 
I meet it in a band-box^ when my laundrefs brings home my 
linen \ fometimesy whether I will er no, it lights my pipe 
at a coffeC'^houfe ; fometimes itfurprifes me in a trunkma^ 
kerb's Jhop ; and fometimes it refrefhes my memory for me on 
the hackfide of a Chancery-lane parcel. For your confort 
toOt Mr. Bayes, 1 have not only feen it, as you may per* 
ceive, but have read it too^ and can quote it as freely upon 
occafton as a frugal tradefman can' quote that noble treatife 
VoL*IL A a the, 
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the Worth of a Penny to bis isrtrmagant ^preniici^ tiaf 
revels in JU%i^i affkSf and femq cufiards. 
7 The whole anknatioA of thelc compoficiom arife& 
from a profufion of ludicrous and affefted comparifons. 
Tofscure ene's cbq/Htjy fays Baye$» Uttlie more is neceffkry 
tbajk to leave off a correfpondence with the other fete ^ whicb^ 
to a wife man^ is no greater a pwufhment tban it vnfuld be 
to a fanatic parfon to be forbid {e&i^ the Cheats and the 
Cotpmittee ;, or for my Lord Mayor and Aldermen to be 
interdiSed thejigbt of the London Cuckolds. — ^This is- 
the general ftrain, and therefore I ihaU be eafily ex- 
cu(^ the kbour of more tran&ripcion* 

Brown does not whoUy forgpt pafi trasi&Aions : Tou 
began^ (ays Crites to Bayes, with a very inherent reli^ 
gion, and have not mended the matter in your la/l cboicem 
It was bus reajbn tbiat your Mufey wbieb appeared jirfi in 
. a Tyrant^ s quarrel, fbould employ her laft efforts tojuflify 
the ufurpations of the Hind. 

Next year the nation was fommoned w celebrate the 
birth of the Prince* New was the time fiw: Drydcn to 
roufe his imagination^ and firain his voice. Happy 
days were at hand, and he was willing to enjoy and 
difiufe the anficrpated blef&ngs. He publifhed st poern^ 
filled with prcdiaiops of greatnefs and profperity ; pre- 
diftions of which it is not neceifary to telt how they 
have been verified. 

A few months paffed 4ftcr thefe joyful notes^ and 
every blofTom of popiih hope was Mailed fiwr ever by 
the Revolution. A papift now could be no longer 
iTaureat. The revenue, which he had enjoyed with fo 
much pride and praife, was transferred to Shadwell, 
an old enemy, whom he had formerly ftigmatifed by 
. the nameof jOj^. Dryden could not decently complain 
that he was dcpofed ; but feemed^very angry that Shad- 

wll 
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Well foccceded him, and has therefore celebrHtdd the 
intruder's inauguration ih a poem exqu'ifitely fatirical^ 
called Mac FUcknoe ; of which the Dnnciady as Pop* 
himfejf dfeclares, is an imitation, though more ex- 
tended in its plan, and more diverfiiied in its incidents. 

It is related by Prior> that Lord Dorfet, when, as / ^ 
chamberlain, he was conftrained to eje£fc Dryden from 
his officer, gave him from his own purfe an allowanc6 
equal to the falary. This is no romantick or incredi'' 
ble a£t of generofity ; an hundred a year is often enough 
jgiven to claims lefs cogent^ by men'lefs famed for li- 
beralityi Yet Dryden always r^prefented himfeif as 
fuffering und^r a public infiidtion ; and once particu- 
larly demands refpeft for the patience with which he? 
endured the lofs of his little fortune. His patron 
might, indeed, enjoin him to fupprefs his bounty; 
but if he fullered nothing, he Ihould not have com* 
j)lained. 

During the Ihott reign of king James he had writ^ 
ten nothing for the ftage, beings in his opinion^ more 
profitably employed in controverfy and flattery. Of 
braife he might perhaps have been lefs laviih without 
(nconvenience, for James v^ras never faid to hare much 
regard for poetry : he was t6 be flattered only bf 
adopting his religion. 

Times were now changed : Dryden wis fio longef 
the Court-»poet, and was to look back for fupport to 
his former trade ; and having waited about two years, 
either confidefirig himfelf as difcOuntcnanced by the 
{)ublick, or perhaps expedting a fecond Revolution, he 
{)roduced Don Sebafiian in 1690 ; and in the next four 
years four dramas more. 

In' 1 693 appeared a new verfion of Juvenaland Pef* 
fius. Of Juvenal he tranflated the firft, third, fixth', 

A a 2 tenth. 
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tenth, and fixteenth fatires ; and of Perfius the whol^ 
work. On this occafion he introduced his two fons to 
the publick, as nurfelings of the Mufes. The four- 
teenth of Juvenal was the work of John, and the fe- 
venth of Charles Dryden. He prefixed a very ample 
preface in the form of a dedication to lord Dorfet ; 
and there gives an account of the defign which he had 
once formed to write an epic poem on the aftions either 
of Arthur or the Black Prince. He confidered the 
epick as neceffarily including fome kind of fuperna- 
tural agency, and had imagined a new kmd of conteft 
between the guardian angels of kingdoms, of whom 
he conceived that .each might be reprcfcnted zealous 
for his charge, without any intended oppolition to the 
purpofes of the Supreme Being, of which all created 
minds muft in part be ignorant. 

This is the moft reafonable fchcme of celeftial inter- 
position that ever was formed. The furprizes and ter- 
rors of enchantments, which have fucceeded to the 
intrigues and oppofitions of pagan deities, afford very 
ftrikihg fcenes, and open a valt extent to the imagina- 
tion; but, as Boileau obferves, and Boileau will be 
feldom found miftaken, with this incurable defedt, 
that in a conteft between heaven and hell we know at 
the beginning which is to prevail ; for this reafon we 
follow Rinaldo to the enchanted wood with more cu- 
riofity than terror. 

In the fcheme of Dryden there is one great diffi- 
culty, which yet he would perhaps have had addrefs 
enough to furmount. In a war juftice can be but on 
one fide ; and to entitle the hero to the protedtion of 
angels, he muft fight in defence of indubitable right. 
Yet fome of the celeftial beings, thus oppofed to each 
other, muft have been reprefented as defending guilt. 

That 
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That this poem was never written, is reafonably to /5 J 
be lamented. It would doubtlefs have improved our 
numbers, and enlarged our language, and might per- 
haps have contributed by pleafing inftruftion to redkify 
our opinions, and purify our manncxs. " 

What he required as the indifpenfable condition of 
fuch an undertaking, a publick llipend, was not likely 
in thofe times to be obtained. Riches were not become 
familiar to us, nor had the nation yet learned to be 
liberal. 

This plan he charged Blackmore with ftealing ; only, 
fays he, tbe .guardian angels of kingdoms were machines 
too ponderous, for him to manage. 

In 1694, he began the moft laborious and difficult 
of all his works, the tranllation of Virgil ; from which 
he borrowed two months, that he might turn Fre&oy's 
Art of Painting into Englilh profe. The preface,- 
which he boafts to have written in twelve mornings, 
exhibits a parallel of poetry and painting, with a mif- , 
cellaneous colle^ion of critical remarks, fuch as coft 
a mind ftored like his no labour to produce them. 

In 1697, he publiflied his verfion of the works of 
Virgil ; and that no opportunity of profit might be 
loft, dedicated the Paftorals to the lord Clifford, the 
Georgics to the earl of Chefterficld, and the Eneid to 
the earl of Mulgrave. This oeconomy of flattery, at 
once lavifliand difcreet, did not pafs without obfervation. 

This tranllation was cenlured by Milboume, a cler* 
gyman, ftyled by Pope thefairejl ofcriticks^ becaufe he 
exhibited his own veriion to be compared with that 
which he condemned. 

His laft work was his Fables, publifhed in 1699, in 

confequehce^ as is fuppofed, of a contraft now in the 
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iMpds of Mr. TonfoQ ; by which he obliged himfelf^ 
in coniideratloa of tihree hundred poynds^ to iinUh for 
the preft ten thoufand verfes. 
^ In this volume i$ comprlfed thci^ well-known ode oq 
St. Cecilia's day, which, as appeared by a letter com- 
muoicatid to Dr« Birch* he (pent a fonoight In com^ 
poling and cprrefUng *• But what is this to the pati- 
ence and dili^ce of Boileau, whofe. Equtuaque, a 
pcem of only three hundred forty-fix lines, took from 
hijs life olevw months to write it, and three years to^ 
revife it ! 

Part of this book of Fables is the firft Iliad ii^ 
Englifh, intended as a fpecimen of a verfion of the 
whole. Conitdering into what hands Homer was to 
fall, the reader cannot but rejo^cQ chat this prc^eft 
went no |urther« 

The time was now at hand which wgs tp pot an end 
to all his fchemes apd labours^ Qn the firft of May 
1 70 1, having b^en fome time, as h^teUsus, a crip 
pie in his limbs, he died in Q^rard-tftreet, of a morti-^ 
fication in his leg. 

There is extant a wild ftory relating to ftme vexa^* 
tlous events that happened at his funeral, which, at 

* It is one oF^e defiderata in mufical hiftpry, who it was that 
firft fet thii ode to mufic. h it faid that Purcell declined it, beiof 
deterred by the fuhlimity of the poetiy ; but the better opinion it^ 
that it was QOt written till after his death* Certata it ift| that it waa 
uot printed till after March 1698, and that Purceil died ia Novern-^ 
ber 1695. Claytofn, who compofed the Qiufic to Mr. Addi^'s Ron 
famoi^d, fet aUb this ode of Dryden, and performed it in 171 1 a(* 
the great room in York Buildings, which he and Sir Richard Steele 
had taken for the purpofe of entertaining the town wi^h concerts ; 
but it met with iiich a reception as all Clajrton^i nrafic defervedt 
and had never juftice done to it till Mr. Handel compofed and jtsn 
f QOned it under the nain^ of Alexan^ci^i F^aS* 
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tlic end of Congreve's Life, by a writer of I know 
not what credit, are thus related, as I find the account 
transferred to a biographical dictionary : 

*^ Mr. Dryden dying on the Wednefday morning, l[ /i. 
*^ Dr. Thomas Sprat, then bifhop of Rochefter ami 
** dean of Weftminfter, fent the next day to the lady 
^* Elizabeth Howard, Mr, Dryden's widow, that he 
^^ woiald makie a prefent of the ground, which was 
** forty pounds, with all the other Abbey-fees. The 
^^ lord Halifax likewife lent to the lady Elizabeth, 
^* and Mr. Charles Dryden her ftm, that, if they would 
*^ give him leave to bury Mr. Dryden, he would inter 
'^ him with a gentlema^i's private funeral, and after- 
*^ wards beAow five hundred pounds on a monument in 
*^ the Abbey ; which, as they had no reafon to refufe, 
^^ they accepted. On the Saturday following the com- 
pany came : the corpfe was put into a velvet hearie, 
^' and eighteen mourning coaches, filled with com- 
*' pany, attended. When they were jufl ready to 
^* move, the lord JefFeries, (on of the lord ehan- 
^^ cellor JefFeries, with (bme of his rakiih compa^ 
^^ nions coming by, aiked whofe funeral it was : and 
^' being told Mr. Dryden's, he faid, ' What, IhaH 
" Dryden, the greateft honour and ornament of the 
^^ nation, be buried after this private, manner ! No, 
*^ gentlemen, let all that loved Mr. Dryden, and ho- 
" nour his memory, alight and join with me in gain- 
** ing my lady's confent to let oie have the honour of 
" his interment, which Ihall be after another manner 
'^ than this ; and I will beftow a thoufand pounds on a \ 

" monument in the Abbey for him.' The gentlemen 
" in the coaches, not knowing of the bifhop of Ro- 
^* chefter's favour, nor of the lord Halifax's generous 

A a 4 , ** defiga 
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** defigti (they both havmg, out oC refpedt to the fa-! 
^^ mily, enjoined the lady Elizabeth and her fon to 
** keep their favour concealed to the world, and let it 
^* pafs for their own expcnce), readily came out of 
f ^ the coaches, an4 attended lord Jefferies up to 
*' the lady's bedfide, who was then fick ; he re- 
^* peated the purport of what he had before feid ; 
^^ but ihe abfolutely refiifing, he fell on his. knees^^ 
^' vowing never to rife till his requcft was granted. 
^^ The reft of the company by his deiire kneeled alfo ; 
^^ and the lady, being under c^ fviddcn furprize, fainted 
^^ away. As foon as Ihe recovered her fpeech, ihe 
^^ cried, No, no* Enough, gentlemen, replied he; my 
^* lady is very good, flie fays. Go, go. She repeated 
^' her former words with all her ftrength, but in vain^ 
** for her feeble voice was loft in their acclamations 
*.* of joy; and the lord Jefferies ordered the hearfemen 
** to carry the gorpfe to Mr. Ruffel's, an undertaker's 
^^ in Cheapfide, and leave it there till he ihould fend 
^^ orders for the embalment, which, he added, ihould 
*^ be after the royal manner. His direAions were 
*^ obeyed, the company difperfed, and lady Eliza- 
^^ beth and her fon remained inconfolable. T];ie ^ext 
*' day Mr. Charles Dryden waited on the lord Halifax 
^* and the bifliop, to excufe his mother and himfelfi 
*^ by relating the real truth. But neither his lord- 
** Ihip noF the bilhop would admit of any ple^; efpe*! 
'« cially the latter, who had the Abbey lighted, the 
*f ground opened, the choir attending, ^ awhem ready 
" fet, and himfelf waiting for fome time without any 
^? corpfe to bury. The undertaker, after three days 
^^ expeftance of orders for embalment without rfecciv- 
^f ing any, waited on the lord Jefferies; who pretending 
^^ igoprance of the matter, turned it off with an ill- 

*^ natured 
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'* naturedjcft, faying, that thofe who obferved the 
^* orders of a drunken frolick deferved no better j that 
"he remembered nothing at all of it; and that he 
" might do what he pleafed with the corpfe. Upon 
" this, the undertaker waited upon the lady Elizabeth 
** and her fon, and threatened to bring the corpfe 
** home, and fet it before the door. They defired. a 
" day's refpite, which was granted, Mr. Charles 
" Dryden wrote a handfon^p letter tp the lord Jef- 
" feries, who returned it with this cool anfwer, 
" * That he knew nothing of the matter, and would 
** be troubled no more about it.* He then addrefled 
" the lord Halifax and the bifhop of Rjchefter, who 
'^, abfolutely refufed to do any thing in it. In this 
^* diftrefs Dr. Garth fent for the corpfe to the College 
'* of Phyficians, and prppofed a funeral by fiA- 
^* fcription, to wliich himfelf fet a moft noble ex- 
" ample.' At laft a day, about three weeks after 
** Mr. Dryden's deceafe, was appointed for the inter- 
*^ ment : Dr. Garth pronounced a fine Latin oration, at 
^* the College, over the corpfe; which was attended 
** to the Abbey by a numerous train of coaches*. 
^* When the funeral was oyer, Mr. Charles Dryden 
** fent a challenge to the lord Jefferies, who refufing 
** to anfwer it, he fent feveral others, and went often 
^ himfelf; but could neither get a letter delivered, 
<' nor admittance to fpeak to him: which fo incenfed 
'^ him, that he refolved, fmce his lordfhip refufed to 
^^ anfwer him like a gentleman, that he woyld watch 
^< an opponunity to meet, and fight off-hand, though 
^' with sdl the rules of honour; which his lordihip hear- 
^^ ing, left the town : and Mr. Charles Dryden could 
^* never have the fatisfadklon of meeting him, though he 
(^ ibught it till his death with. the utmoft application." 

This 
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This fiory I <Hice intended to oniit, as it appears 
vmh no great evidence; nor have I met with any 
confirmation, but in a letter of Farqvihar, and he only 
relates that the funeral of Dryden was tumultuary and 
confufed *. 

Suppofing the ftory true, we may remark, that the 
gradual change of manners, though imperceptible 
in the procefs, appears great when different times^ 
and thofe not very diftant, are ccxnpared. If at this 
time a young drunken Lord fhould interrupt the 
pompous regularity of a magnificent funeral, what 
would be the event, but that he would be juftled out 
of the way, and compelled to be quiet? If he Ihould 
thruft himfelf into a houfe, he would be fent roughly 
away ; and what b yet more to the honour of the 
prefent time, I believe that thoie who had fubfcribed 
to the funeral of a man like Dryden, would not, 
for fuch an accident, have withdrawn their contri* 
butions. 

He was buried among the poets in Weftminfler 
Abbey, where, though the duke of Newcaftle had, in 
a general dedication prefixed by Congreve to his dra* 

* An earlier account of Dryden*g funeral than that above died, 
though without the circumftancei that preceded it, is given by £d« 
ward Wzrdy who in his London Spy. publiflied in 1706, relates, that 
on the occafion there ^as a performance of folemn Mufic at the Col- 
lege, and that in the proceffion which himfelf faw, ftandin^at the 
end of Chancery-lane, Fleet- ftreet, there wa^ a, concert of hautboys 
^nd trumpets. The day of Dryden's inienneat, he feys, was Monday 
the 13th of May, which according to Johnfon was twelve days after 
his deceafe, and fliews how long his funeral was in fufpenfe. Ward 
knew not that the expence of it was defrayed by fubfcription $ but 
compliments lord Jeflferies for fo pious an undertaking. 4ie alio fays, 
that the caufe of Dryden's death was an inflammation in his toe, oc* 
cafioned by the fleih growing over the naily which being qcgleded* 
produced a xuonification in his leg. 

matick 
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natlik works, accepted thanks for his intention bf 
ere&ing him a monument^ he lay long without 
diftindtion^ till the duke of Buckinghamihire gave 
him a tabletj) infcribed only with the name of 
PRYDEN*. 

He married the lady Elizabeth Howard, daughter 
of the earl of Berkihire, with circumftances, according 
to the fatire imputed to lord Somers^ not very honouit- 
able to either party; by her he had three fons, 
Charles, John, and Henry* Charles was iiiher of the 
palace to pope Clement the Xlth; and, vifiting England 
in 1704, was drowned i© ao attempt to fwim crofs the 
Thames at Windfqr, 

Johi^ was author of a comedy called Ti*^ HtfUand bh 
wm Qukold. He is faid to have died at Rome. 
Henry entered into ibme religious order. It is fome 
proof of Dfyden's fincerity in his fecond religion, that 
he taught it to lus ions* A man confcious of hypo- 
critical profeffion in himfelf, is not likely to convert 
others; and as his fons were qualified in 1693 to ap^ 
pear among (he tranflatofs of Juvenal, they mufl 
have been taught (bme religion before th^ir father's 
change. 

* My author's m^^ing here is veiy obfcure. We know of no 
other tablet thaa that which makes part of an expenfive and very 
elegant monumeDtt wlucbt if the iofcription thereon fpeaks truths 
M(as ere^^edby Sheffield duk« of Buckioghain» wUo was moved to i( 
by a hint in Mr. Pope's epita|rf) for Rowe ; the following infcriptioi^ 
was intended for it; 

Thb Sheffield ra^s'd s the facred duft bebw 
Was Dryden once : the reft who doef not know ? 
but; the author changed it to this : 

J. Drtoen» 
Natus libytt Moituus Maij t «' T700W 

Of 
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J Of the perfon of Dr}'den I know not any accRunt; 
of his mind, the portrait which has been left by Con- 
greve, who knew him with great familiarity, is fuch as 
adds our love of his manners to our admiration of his 
genius. ** He was," we are told, " of a nature exceed- 
'"^ ingly humane and compaffionate, ready to forgive 
** injuries, and capable of a fincere reconciliation with 
•* thofe that had offended him. His friendfhip^ 
^^ where he profefled it, went beyond his profeffions, 
'^ He was of a very eafy, of very pleaiing accefs; but 
** fomewhat flow, and, as it were, diffident in- his ad- 
<^ vances to others : he had that in his nature which 
*^ abhorred intrufion into any fociety whatever. He 
" was therefore lefs known, and confequently his cha* 
^^ rafter became more liable to mifappreheniions and 
** mifrcprefentations : • he was very modeft, and very 
^^ eafily to be difcountenanced in his approaches to hisi 
*^ equals or fuperiors. As hi& reading had been very 
^^ cxtcnfive, {x^ was he very happy in a memory tenaci- 
*^ ous of every thing that he had read. He was not 
^' more poiTefled of knowledge than he was communi- 
^^ cative of it; but then his conununication was by no 
^^ means pedant ick, or impofed upon the converfation, 
** but juft fuch and went fo far as, by the natural' turn 
^^ of the converfation in which he was engaged, it w^s. 
*' neceflarily promoted or required. He was extremely 
*' ready, and gentle in his correction of the errors 
^^ of any writer who thought fit to confult him, and 
** full as ready and patient to admit of the reprehen- 
^' fions of others, in refpedt of his own overfights or 
" miftakes." 

To this account of Congreve nothing can be ob- 
jected but the fondnefs of friendlhip; and to have 
excited that fondnefs in fuch a mind is no fmall degree 

of 
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of praii'c. The difpofition of Drydcn, hoWtvtfr, is 
ihewn in this chara&er rather as it exhibited itfelf 
in curfory converfation, than as it operated on the 
more important parts of life. His placability and 
his friendfhip indeed were folid virtues; but courtefy 
and good-humour are often found with little real 
worth. Since Congreve^ who knew him well^ has 
told us no more, the reft muft be coUeAed as it can 
from other teftimonies, and* particularly firom thoife 
notices which Dryden has very liberally given us of 
hipifelf. 

The modcfty which made him fo flow to advance, 1 /Z- 
and fo eafy to be repulfed, was certainly no fufpicion 
of deficient merit, or unconfcioufhefs of his own value : 
he appears to have known, in its whole extent, the 
dignity of his character, and to have fet a vary high 
value on his own powers and performances. He pro- 
bably did not offer his converfation, becaufe he ex- 
pededit to be folicited; and he retired from a cold 
reception, not fubmiffive but indignant, with fuch re- 
verence of his own greatnefs as made him unwilling to 
expofe it to negleft or violation. 

His modefty was by no means inconfiftent with 
oftentatioufnefs : he is diligent enough to remind the 
world of his merit, and expreflcs with very little 
fcruple his high opinion of his own powers; but his 
(elf-commendations are read without fcom or indigna- 
tion ; we allow his claims, and love his franknefs. 

Tradition, however, has not allowed that his confi- 
dence in himfelf exempted him from jcaloufy of others. 
He is accufed of envy and infidioufnefs ; arid is parti- 
cularly charged with inciting Creech to tranflate Ho- 
race, that he might lofe the reputation which Lucretius 
had given him* 

Of 
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Of this charge we immediately difetfver that it ii 
merely conjeftHral ; the purpofe was fuch as no man 
Wobld ccmfefs; and a crime that admits ne proof, why 
ft(Oiild we believe? 

He has been defcribed as magiftefially prefiding 
ever the younger writers, and afluming the diftribution 
of poeti<^ fame; but he who excels has a rtg^t to 
teach,' and he whofe judgement is incontefbible may 
without ufurpation examine and decide^ 

Gmgreve reprefents him as ready to adyife afid in- 
ftrudfc; but there is reafon to believe that hb com* 
munication was father ufeful than entertaining* He 
^declares of himfelf that he was faturnine, and not bn^ 
0f thofe whole fpritely fayings diverted company; and 
•ne of his cenfiirers makes him ^y. 

Nor wine nor love could ever fetf mc gafy ; 
To wridng bred, I knew not what to Iky. 

There arc men whofe powers operate only at leifurer 
and in retirement, and whofe intelleftual vigour deferts 
them inconver&tion; whom merriment confufes, and 
objeflion difconcerts; whofe balhfulnefs reftrains their 
txertion, and fufiers them not to fpeak till the time 
of fpeaking is paft; or whofe attention to their own 
<;hara£i:er makes them unwilling to utter at hazard 
what has not been coniidered, and cannot be re* 
called. 

Of Dryden's iluggilhnefs in convetfation it is vain 
to fearch or to guefs the caufe. He certainly wanted 
neither fentiments nor language; his intelleftual trea«- 
iures were great, though they were locked up from hi^ 
own ufe. His thonghtsy when he viTOte, flinved in upon 
himfofafty that bis only care which was to chufe^ andwhict 
to rij<&. Such rapidity of compofition {laturally pro* 
7 miles 
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mi&s a flow of talk, yet we muft he content to believe 
what an enemy lays of him, when hfi lik6wiie fays it 
of himfelf. 9ut whatever was his charafter zi a com- 
Jpanion, it appears that he Hved in familiarity, with th<^ 
higheft perfons 6f his time« It is related by Carte of 
the duke of Ormond, that he ufed often to pais a 
night with Dryden, and thofe with whom Dryden 
conforced: who they were. Carte has not told; but 
certainly the convivial table at which Ormond fat was 
not furrounded with a plebeian fociety. He was in- 
deed reproached with boafting of his familiarity with 
the great; and Horace will fupport him in the opinion, 
that to pleafe fuperiours is not the loweil kind of 
merit. . 

The merit c^ pleafing muft, however, be eflimated 
by the means. Favour is not always gained by good^ 
aftions or laudable qualities. CarefTes and preferments 
are often beftowed on the auxiliaries of vice, the pro- 
curers of pleafure, or the flacterers of vanity. Dry- 
den has never been chargfsd with any perfonal agency 
unworthy of a good charader: he abetted vice and 
vanity only with his pen. One of his enemies has^ 
accufed him of lewdnefs In his converfation; but, if 
accufation without proof be credited, who ihall be 
innocent ? 

Hb works afford too many examples of diflblute 
licentioulhefs, and abjeA adulation; but they were 
probably, like his merriment, artificial and conflrained^ 
the effefts of fludy and meditation, and his trade ra- 
ther than his pleafure. 

Of the mind that can trade in corruption, and can- 
deliberately pollute itfelf with ideal wickednefs for the 
&ke of fpreading the contagion in fociety^ I wifK not 
to conceal er excufe the depravity^-— Such degradation 
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of the dignity of genids^ fuch abufe of fuperlative at>F^ 
lities^ cannot be contemplated but with grief and in- 
dignation; What confolation can be had^ Dryden ha? 
afforded^ .by living to repent^ and to teftify his re- 
pentance. 

Of dramatick immorality he did not want exampksr 
among his predeceflbrs, or companions among his con- 
temporaries 3 but in the meannefs and fervility of hy- 
perbolical adulation', I know not whether, iince the 
days in which the Roman emperors were deified, he 
has been ever equalled, except by Afra Behn in an ad-» 
drefs to Eleanor Gwyn. When once he has under- 
taken the talk of praife, he no longer regains fli«ne in 
himfelf, nor fuppofes it in his patron. As many odo-f 
xifeYdus bodies arfe obfervcd to diffufe perfuhies from 
year to year, without fenfible diminution of bulk or 
weight, he appears never to have impoveriihed his 
mint of flattery by his expencesj however lavifh^ He 
had all the forms of excellence^ intdleAud and moral,* 
combined in his mind, with endlefs variation; and 
when he had fcattered on the hero of the day the 
golden ihower of wit and virtue, he had ready for hinJ, 
whom he wilhed to court on the morrow, new wit ahd 
virtue with another ftamp. Of this kind of meannefs 
he never feems to decline the practice, or lament the 
neceffity : he confiders the great as entitled to enco- 
miaflick homage, and brings praife rather as a tribute 
than a gift, more delighted with the fertility of his^ 
invention, than mortified by the proftitution of his 
judgement. It is indeed not certain, that on thefe 
occaiions his judgement much rebelled againft his in- 
tereft. There arc minds which eafily fink into fub* 
^nifiion, that look on grandeur with updiftinguifhing 

reverence. 
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Ircvcrencd, and difcover no defedt wHefe there is eleva- 
tion of rank and affluence of richest 

With his praifes of others and of himfelf is always / ^ ^^ 
intermingled a ftrain of difcontent and lamentation, a 
fulien growl of refentment, or a querulous murniut of 
dfftreis. His works are under-valued, his nierit is 
unrewarded, slnd he has few thanks to pay hhftan thai 
be was horn among Englijhmen. To his criticks he ii 
fometimes contemptuous, Ibmetimes refentful, and 
jfometimes fubniiffive. The writer who thinks his 
works formed for duration, miftakes his intereft whea 
he mentions his enemies; He degrades his owd dig-i 
ftity by ihewing that he was affedted by their cenfures; 
and gives lafting. importance to names, which, left to 
themfelves, would vaniih from remembrance. From 
this principle Dryden did not oft depart ; his torA^ 
plaints are for the greater part ^neral ; he felddm pol- 
lutes his page with an adverfe name. He condefcended 
indeed to a controverfy with Settle; in which he per* 
haps may be conlidered rather as aflaultmg than repel- 
ling ; and fince Settle is funk iiito oblivion, his libel 
mnains injurious only to himfel£ 

Among anfwtrs to criticks, no poetical attacks; 
<Mr altercations, are to be included; they are, like 
other poems, effufioris of genius,^ produced as much 
to obtain praife as to obviate cenfure. Thefe Pryden 
praftifed, and in thefe he eiccelled. 

Of CoUier, Blackmore, and Milbournc, he has made 
mention in the preface to his Fables. To the cenfure 
^i Collier, whofe remarks may be rather termed ad-^ 
monitions than criticifms, he makes little reply ; being, 
at the age of fixty-eight, attentive to better thing* 
than, the claps of a playhoufe. He complains of Col- 
VouIL Bb licr'# 
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lier*s rudenefsy and the borfe^play of bis raillery ; and 
aflerts that in many places be basperxerted by bis gloffes 
ibe meaning of .what he cenfures ; but -in other things 
he confeffes that he is juftly taxed ; and fays, with 
great caUnnefs and candour, I have pleaded guilty to all 
ibougbts or exprej/ions of mine tbat can be truly accufed of 
obfcenity^ immorality ^ or profanenefs^ and retrad tbem. If 
be be my enemy ^ let bim triwnpb ; if be be myfriendy be 
vfUl be glad of my repentance. Yet, as our beft difpo- 
fitions are imperfedt, he left {landing in the fame book 
^ refleAion on Collier of great afperity, and indeed of 
more afperity than wit. 

Blackmore he reprefents as made his enemy by the 
poem of Abfalom and Acbitopbel, which be tbinks a little 
bard upon bisfanatict patrons ; and charges him with 
borrowing the plan of his Artbur from the preface to 
Juvenal, tbougb be bad, fays he, the bafenefs not to ac^ 
knowledge bis benefador, but ir^fiead of it to traduce me in 
a libel. 

The libel in which Blackmore traduced him was a 
fSatire upon Wit ; in which, having lamented the exu^ 
berance of falfe wit and the deficiency of true, he pro* 
pofes that all wit ihould be re-coined before it is cur- 
rent, and appoints matters of aiTay who IhaU rejeft aU 
that is light or debafed^ 

'Tis ttue, that when the coarfe and worthlefs drofe 
Is pnrg'd away, there will be mighty lofs ; 
EVn Congttvc, Southern, manly Wychcrlcy, 
When thus refuiM, will grievous fuffcrers be ; 
Into the melting-pot when Dryden comes, 
What horrid ftcnch will rife, wh^t naifome fumes ! 
How will he fhrink, when all his lewd allay. 
And wicked mixturci fhall b^ purgM away ! 

Thw 
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. Thus (lands the paflage m the laft edition ; but in the 
original there was an abatement of the cenfure^ begin- 
ning thus : 

Bot what remains will be fo pure, 'twill bear 
Th' examination of the moft fevere. 

Blackmore^ finding the cenfure refented, and the ci* 
vility difregarded, ungeneroufly omitted the fofter 
part. Such variations difcover a writer who conAilts 
his paflions more than ^is virtue ; and it may be rea- 
fonably fuppofed that Dryden imputes his enmity to its 
true caufe. 

Of Milboume he wrote only in general terms, fuch |, 
as are always ready at the call of anger, whether juft 
or not : a fhort extradl: will be fufficient. He pretends 
a quarrel to me^ ibat I have fallen find upon priejihoodi 
^ J have J I am only to ajk pardon of good priefis^ and am 
afraid bisjhare of the reparation will come to little. Lei 
bim befatiified that bejhall never be able to force bimfelf 
upon me for an adverfary ; I contemn bim too much to enter 
into competition with bim* 

As for tbe refl of thofe who have written againjl me^ 
they are fuch fcoundrels that they deferve not the leajl notice 
to he taken of them. Blackmore and Milbourne are only 
dijlinguijhed from tbe crowd by being remembered to tbeir 
infamy. 

Dryden indeed difcovered, in many of his writings, 
an afiefted and abfurd malignity to priefts and prieft^ 
hood, which naturally raifed him many enemies, and 
which was fometimes as unfeafbnably refented as it was 
exerted. Trapp is angry that he calls the facrificer ih 
the Georgicks the holy butcher : the tranflation is indeed 
ridiculous ; but Trapp's anger arifes from his zeal, not 
for tbe author, but the prieft ; as if any repj»ach of 
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the follies of paganifm could b^ e^ttended to tR* 
preachers of truth. 

Dryden's dillike of the priefthood is imputed hf 
Langbaine, ' and I think by Brown, to a repulfe whicb 
hfc fufiered when h^ foUcited ordination ; bw he de- 
nies^ io-rJ^ preface to hk Fables^ that he ever defigoed 
to enter into the cjiurch ; and fuch a denial he would 
not ha^ve hazarded, if jne could have beea convicted 
of falfehdod. 

Makvolence' to the cfergy is fcldom at a gf eat dif- 
tancc from irreverence of religion, and Dryden^ afFords- 

. no exception to this ebfervation. His writings c}fttibit 
noaay paflagcs, which, Wkh all the allowance that c^ya- 
bis made for chara<9:ers and occafions, are fuch as piety 
would not have, admitted,^ and fuch as may vitiate light 
and unprincipled minds-- But there is no reafbn for 
fuppofmg that he diftelieved the religion which he dif- 
obeyed. . He forgot his duty rather than difownai it^ 
His tendency. to profanenefs is the effedt of levity, ne-- 
gligpnce, and loofe converfation, with a defire of ac- 
commodating himfelf to the corruption of the times, 
by venturing to be wicked a» far as he dufft. When 
he profeffed himfelf a convert to Popery, he did not 
pretend to have received any new convi£fcioa of the- 
fundamental do£trines of Chriftianity^ 

The perfecution oJF critLoks was npt the Worft of his 

' Vexations ; he was much more dtftu^bed by the impor- 
tunities of want* His complaints of poverty are fo 
frequently repeated, either with the dej^dtion of weak- 
Befs finking ia helplefs mifcry, or the indignation of 
merit claiming it^ tiibute from mankind, that it is 
impoffible. not to deteft the age which could impofe oa 
fuch a man the neceffity of fuch foUcitatipns^ or not to* 
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4efpife the man v^ho could fubmittd fu^rh roUcitations 
without neceffity. 

/Whether by the world's neglcft, or his own impru- ) ^^. 
«dcnce, I am afraid that the greateft part of his life was 
pafled .in exigences. Such outcries were furely never 
uttered but in fevere pain. Of his fupplies or his ex- 
|>ences no probable eftimate can now he made. Except 
the falary of the Laureat, to which king James added 
the office of Hiftoriographer, perhaps with fome addi- 
tional emolumentsj his wliole revenue feems to have 
l)een cafual ; and it is well kupwn that he feldam lives 
frugally who lives iy chahce. Hope is always liberal, 
^nd they that truft her promifes make little fcruple of 
levelling to-day OB'the profits of the morrow. 

Of his plays the profit was iiot great, and of the 
J)roducc of his other works yery lixtle intelligence can 
be had. By difcowrfing with the late ;amiable Mr. 
Tonfon, I couid not find that any memorials of the 
tranfaftions 1>etween his predeccfibr and Dryden had 
i)een preferved, except the following papers : 

^VI do herdby promife to pay John Dryden, Efq; 
'^^ orordcc^ on the 25th of M^rch 1699 ; the fum of 
^' two hundred and fifty guineas, in confideration of 
*' ten thoufand verfes, which the faid John Dryden, 
^' Efq; is to deliver to me Jaccfe Tonibn, when finifh- 
'^ ed, whereof feven thoufand five hundred verfes, 
'^^ more or lefs, are already in the faid Jacob Tonfon's 
** pofleflion. And I do hereby farther promife, and 
** engage myfelf, to make up the faid fpm of two hun- 
"** dred and €fty guineas three hundred pounds fterling 
*^ to the faid John Dryden, Efq; his executors, ad- 
*' miniftrators, or affigns, at the beginning of the.fc- 
^^ cond impr-eflion of the faid ten thoufand ycrfes. 
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*^ In witnefs whereof I have hereunto fct my hind 
^' and feal, this 20th day of March, 1691. 

** Jacob Tonfoa. 
** Sealed and delivered, being firft 
*^ duly ftampt, purfuant to the adh 
** of parliament for that purpofc, 
** in the prefence of 
" Ben. Portlock. 
" Will. Congrevc." • ' 

/; " March 24tli, 169?* 

i i' ** Received then of Mr. Jacob Tonfon the fum of 
^* two hundred fixty-eight pounds fifteen flullings, id 
^* purfuance of an agreement for ten thoufand verfes, 
** to be delivered by me to the faid Jacob Tonfon, 
** whereof I have already delivered to him about feven 
*^ thoufand five hundred, more or lefs ; he the faid 
** Jacob Tonfon being obliged to make up the forefaid 
*^ fUm of two hundred fixty-eight pounds fifteen fhil- 
'^ lings three hundred pounds, at the beginning of the 
•^ fecond impreffion of the forefaid ten thoufand verfes ; 
** I fay, received by me 

" John Dryden* 
" Witnefs Charles Dryden.** 

Two hundred and fifty guineas, at iL is. 6 J. is 
168/. 15J. 
/ It is manifefl from the dates of this contradt, that 
it relates to the volume of Fables, which contains 
about twelve thoufand verfes, and for which therefore 
the payment mufl have been afterwards enlarged. 

I have been told of another letter yet remaining, in 
which he defires Tonfon to brbg him money, to pay 
for a watch which he had ordered for his Ion, and 
which the maker would not leave without the price. 

The 
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The inevitable cottfequence of poverty ii depeh- j?^j 
dcnce. Dryden had probably no recourfe in his exi* 
gencies but to his bookfeller. The particular charac- 
ter of Tonfon I do not know ; but the general conduit 
of traders was much lefs liberal in thofe times thail 
in our own; their views were narrower, and their 
manners groiier. To the mercantile ruggednefs of that 
race, the delicacy of the p6et was fometimes expofed. 
Lord Bolingbroke, who in his youth had cultivated 
poetry, related to Dr4 King of Oxford, that one day, 
when he vifited Dryden, they heard, as they were con- 
verfing, another perfon entering the houfe, " This,** 
faid Dryden, " is Tonfon. You will take care not to 
** depart before he goes away ; for I have not com- 
** pleted the Iheet which I promifed him ; and if you 
•* leave me unprotefted, I muft fuffer all the rudeneft 
^^ to which his refentment can prompt his tongue/' 

What rewards he obtained for his poems, befides. 
the payment of the bookfeller, cannot be known ; Mr, 
Derrick, who confulted fome of his relations, was in- 
formed that his Fables obtained five hundred pounds 
from the dutchefs of Ormond ; a prefent not unfuitable 
to the magnificence of that fplendid family ; and he 
quotes Moyle, as relating that forty pounds were paid 
by a mufical fociety for the ufe of Alexander's feafi. 

In thofe days the ceconomy of government was yet 
imfettled, and the payments of the Exchequer were 
dilatory and uncertain : of this diforder there is reafon 
to believe that the Laureat fometimes felt the effefts ; 
for in one of his prefaces he complains of thofe, who, 
being intrufted with the diftribution of the Prince's 
bounty, fuffer thofe that depend upon it to languiih 
in penury. 
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r • ' Of his petty habits or flight amufemcnts, tradstioi) 
tas retained little. Of the only two' men whom I have 
^ound to whom he was perfomlly known^ one told me 
that at the hbufe which he frequcnfed, called WiU'i 
CoffeeJioufe, the appeal upon ^ny literary difpute was 
made to liam ; and the other related^ that his arme4 
chair, which in the winter had a fettled and prefcrip- 
tive place by the fife, was in the fummer placed in the 
"balcony, and that he called the two places his wintet 
and his fummer feat. Thi^i is all th^" intelligence ynhick 
his two fiirvivors aipTordcd me. 

>^ One of his opinions will do him no honour in the 

prefent age, though in his own time, at lea(t in the 
peginhing of it, he was far from having it confined to 

V himfclf. He jpiit great confidence in the prognoftica* 
tions of judicial aftrology. In the Appendix to the 
Life of Congreve ii a narrative of fomc of his pre- 
• didtions wonderfully fulfilled; but I know not the 
writer's mpans of information, or charafter of veracity* 
That he had the configurations of the horofcope in his 
mind, and confidered them as influencing the affairs o^ 
<nen, he does not forbear to hint. 

The utmoft malice of the ftars is paft. n. 
Now frequent irhies the happier lights among. 
And hjgh^rais^d '/avr, from his dvk prifon frccd^ 
Thofc weights took off that on his planet hung, 
Will glorioufly the new-laid works fuccced. 

H^ has elfewhercS fliewn his attention to the planetary 

powers ; and in the preface to his Fables has endea* 

voured obliquely to juftify his fuperftition, by attri- 

I Buting the fame to fome of the Ancients, The latter, ' 

\. i add^d to this narrative^ leaves no doubt of his notions 
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80 Higbt Md fo icantyis the knowledge which I 
have been able to colledt concerning the private life 
;uk1 domeftick manners of a man^ whom every Ei^lifh 
generation muft mention with reverence as a critick 
and a po«t. 

D R Y D E N may be properly confidered as the 
father of Englilh criticifm, as the writer who 'firft 
taught us to determine upon prihciples the merit of 
compofition. Of our former poets, the greateft dra- 
matift wrote without rules, cpndufted through life and 
pature by a genius that rarely mifled, and rarely de- 
icrted him. Of the reft, thofe who knew the laws of 
propriety had neglefted to teach them. 

Two Arts of Englijh Poetry were written in the days 
^f Elizabeth by Webb and Puttenham, from which 
{bmcthing might be learned, and a few hints had been 
given by Jonfon and Cowley ; but Dryden's EJfay on 
JJramatick Poetry was the firft regular and .valuable 
treatife on the art of writing. 

He w^o, haying formed his opinions in the pr^fent 
age of Englifli literature, turns back to perufe this 
dialogue, will not perhaps find much increafe of know- 
^ge, or much wvelty of inftrudtion ; but he is to 
temember that critical principles were then in the 
hands of a few, who had gathered them partly froiq 
the Ancients, and partly from the Italians and French. 
The ftru&ure of dramatick poems was not then gene-- 
^ally underftood. Audiences applauded by inftindl, 
and poets perhaps often pleafed by chance. 

A writer who obtains his fiill purpofe lofes himfelf 
in his own luftre. Of an opinion which is no longer 
^Qubted^ the evidence cesses to be examined. Of an 
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art univcrfally praaifed, the firft teacher is forgottetu 
Learning once made popular is no longer learning ; ic' 
has the appearance of fomething which we have be- 
ftowed upon ourfelves, as the dew appears to rife from 
the field which it refrefhes. 

To judge rightly of an author, we muft tranfport 
ourfelves to his time, and examine what were the wants 
of his contemporaries, and what were his means of fup- 
plying them. That which is eafy at one time was dif- 
ficult at another. Dryden at leaft imported his fciencc, 
and gave his country what it wanted before ; or rather, 
he imported only the materials, and manufadhired 
them by his own fkill. 

The dialogue on the Drama was one of his firft 
cflays of criticifin, written when he was yet a timorous 
candidate for reputation, and therefore laboured with 
that diligence which he might allow himfelf fomewhat 
to remit, when his name gave fan&ion to his pofitions^ 
and his awe of the public was abated, partly by cuf- 
tom, ancj partly by fuccefs. It will not be eafy to 
find, in all the opulence of our language, a treatife fo 
artfully variegated with fucceffive reprefentations of 
oppofite probabilities, fo enlivened with imagery, fo 
brightened with illuftrations. His portraits of the 
Englifh dramatifts are wrought with great fpirit and 
diligence. The accoupt of Shakfpeare may ftand as a 
perpetual model of encomiaftick critjcifm ; exad: with- 
out minutenefs, and lofty without exaggeration. The 
praife lavilhed by Longinus, on the atteftation of the 
heroes of Marathon, by Demofthenes, fades away be- 
fore it. In a few lines is exhibited a charafter, fo ex- 
tenfive in its comprehenfion, and fo curious in its limi-« 
tations^ th^t ngthing can be added^ diminifhed, or 
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reformed; nor can the editors and admirers of Shak- 
fpeare, in all their emulation of reverence, boaft of much 
more than of having diffufed and paraphrafed this epi- 
tome of excellence, of having changed Dryden's gold 
for bafer metal, of lower value though of greater 
bulk. 

In this, and in all his other effays on the fame fub- 2 1 ^ 
jed, the criticifm of Dryden is the criticifm of a poet; 
not a dull colle£tion of theorems, nor a rude deteftion 
of faults, which perhaps the cenfbr was not able to 
have committed ; but a gay and vigorous diflertation, 
where delight is mingled with inftruftion, and where 
the author proves hi$ right of judgement, by his power 
of performance. 

The different manner and effedt with which critical 
knowledge may be conveyed, was perhaps never more 
clearly exemplified than in the performances of Rymer 
and Dryden. It was faid of a difpute between two 
mathematicians, ^^ malim cum Scaligero errare, quam 
*^ cum Clavio refte fapere;" that it was more eligible to 
go wrong with one than right with the other. A ten- 
dency oiF the fame kind every mind muft feel at the 
perufal of Dryden's prefaces and Rymer*s difcourfes* 
With Dryden, we are wandering in queft of Truth; 
whom we find, if we find her at all, dreft in the graces 
of elegance; iand if we mifs her, the labour of the 
purfuit rewards itfelf ; we are led only through fra- 
grance and flowers : Rymer, without takmg a nearer^ 
takes a rougher way; every ftep is to be made through 
thorns and brambles; and Truth, if we meet her, ap- 
pears repulfive by her mien, and ungraceful by her 
habit. Dryden's criticifm has the majefty of a queen; 
Kymer's has the ferocity of a tyrant. 

As 
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As he had ftudied with great diligence the art of 
poetry, and enlarged or re£lified his notions^ by ex- 
perience perpetually increafing, .he had his mind 
i^ored with principles and obfervations ; he poured 
out his knowledge with little labour; for of labour, 
liotwithftanding the multiplicity of his productions, 
there is fufficient reafon to fufpeft that he was not a 
lover. To write con amore, with fondnefs for the cm* 
ployrtient, with perpetual touches and retouches, ^ith 
onwillingnefs to take' leave of his own idea, and an 
iinwearied purfuit of unattainable perfedlioii, was, I 
think, no part of his charadter. 

His criticifm may be confidered as general or occa^ 
jionaK In his general .precepts, which depend upon 
the natuit rf things,, and the ftrudture of the human 
mind, he may doubtlefs be fafely recommended to the 
confidence of the reader; but his occafional and par- 
ticular politions were fometimes interefted, fometimes 
hegligent, and fom^iiiies capricious. It is nojt with- 
out reafon that Trapp, fpeaking of the praifo which 
he bcftows on Palamon and Arcite, fays, " Novimus 
^^ judicium Drydeni de poemate quodam* Chauceri^ 
** pulchro fane illo, et admodurn Jaudando, nimirum 
*^ quod non modo vere cpicum fit, fed Iliada etian) 
^* atque jEneada asquet, imo fuperct. Sed novimus 
*' eodem tempore viri illius maximi non fempcr ac- 
^^ curatiflimas effe cenfuras, nee ad feveriflimam critices 
** normam exaftas : illo judice id plerumque optimum 
*^ eft, quod nunc pne manibus habet, & in quo nude 
** otcupatur.'* 

Me is therefore by no means conftant to himfelf* 
Hi5 defence and defertion of dramatick rhyme is gene* 
rally known. Spence^ in his remarks on Pope's Odyfley, 
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pVoduces what he thinks an unconquerable quotation 
from Dryden's preface to the Eneiid^ in favour of tranf- 
lating an q>ic poem into blank verfe; but he forgets 
that when his author attempted the Iliad^ fome years 
afterwards, he departed from his own deciiion, and 
tranilated into rhyme, ^ 

When he has any obje&ion to obviate, or any licenfe "^ 
to defend, he is not very fcrupulous about what he 
aflerts, nor very cautious, if the prcfent purpofe be 
ierved, not to entangle himfelf in his own fophiftries. 
But when all arts are exhaufted^ like other hunted ani- 
mals, he fometimes Hands at bay; when he cannot 
difown the groflhefs of one of his plays^ he declares 
chat he knows not any law that prefcribes nu>rality to 
a comick poet. 

His remarks on ancient or modem writers are not 
always to be tmfied. His paraHd of the verfification 
ci Ovid with that of Ciaudian has been very juftiy 
cenfured by Sewel *. His comparifon €i the firft line 
of Virgil with the firft of Statius is not happier. 
Virgil, he fays, is foft and gentle, and would have 
thought Statius mad, if he had heard him thunder- 
ing out 

Qna fuperimpofito moles ^eminata coloflb. 

Statius perhaps heats himfelf, as he proceeds, to ex- 
aggerations fomewhat hyperbolical; but undoubtedly 
Virgil would have been too hafty, if he had con- 
demned him to draw for one founding line. Dryden 
wanted an inilance, and the firll: chat occurred was im* 
preft into the fcrvicc* 

What he wilhes to fay, he fa)rs at hazard; Jie 
cited Gorbuduc^ which he had uev^r feen; gives a falfc 

^ Preface to 0\yif% Metanu>rphofes« Orij. Edit. 
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account oi Chapman* s verification; and diicovers^ is 
the preface to his Fables, that he tr«iflated the firft 
book of the Iliad^ without knowing what was in the 
fecond* 
7^ It will be difficult to prove that Drydcn ever naade 
any great advances in literature. As having diftio- 
guilhed himfelf at Weftminfter under the tuiticni of 
Bufby, who advanced his fcholars to a height of know- 
ledge very rarely attained in grammar-fchools, he rc- 
fided afterwards at Cambridge^ it is not to be fuppofed;^ 
that his fkill in the ancient languages was deficiejot,. 
compared with that of conunon ftudents; but his 
fcholaftick acquifitions feena not proportionate to his 
opportunities and abilities. He could not, like Milton 
or Cowley, have made his name illuftrious merely by 
his learning. He mentions but few books, and thofe 
fuch as lie in the beaten track of regular ftudy ; finom 
which if ever he departs^ he is in danger of loiing him- 
felf in unknown regions. 

In his Dialogue on the Drama, he pronounces with 
great confidence that the Latin tragiedy of Medea is 
mot Ovid's, bccaufe it is not fufficicntly interefting 
and pathetick. He might have determined the qucf- 
tion upon furer evidence; for it is quoted by Quin- 
tilian as the work of Seneca; and the only line whidi 
remains of Ovid's play, for one line is left us,, is not 
there to be found« There was therefore no need of the 
gravity of conje£hire, or the difcuffion of plot or fen- 
timent, to find what was already known upon higher 
authority than fuch difcuffions can ever reach. 

His literature, though not always free from often- 
tation, will be commonly found either obvious, and 
made his pwn by the arc of dreffing it; or fpperficial, 
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which, by what he gives, fliews what he wanted; or 
erroneous, haftily coUedked, and negligently fcat- 

tered, ^ ^2^ 

Yet it cannot be faid that his, genius is ever un- ^ -> 
provided of matter, or that his fancy languiihes in 
penury of ideas. His works abound with knowledge, 
and fparkle with illuftrations. There is fcarcely any 
fcience or faculty that does not fupply him with occa- 
fional images and lucky fimilitudes; every page dif- 
covers a mind very widely acquainted both with art 
and nature, and in fiiU pofleffion of great ftores of in-" 
telleftual wealth. Of him that kjiows much, it is 
natural to fuppofe that he has read with diligence; yet 
I rather believe that the knowledge of Dryden was* 
gleaned from accidental intelligence and various CPn- 
verfation, by a quick apprehenfion, a judicious felec- 
tion, and a happy memory, a keen appetite of know-r 
ledge, and a powerful digeftion; by vigilance that per- 
mitted .nothing to pafs without notice, and a habit of 
refledtion that fuffered nothing ufeful to be loft. A 
mind like Dryden's, always curious, always active, to 
which every underftanding was proud to be aflbciated, 
and of which every one folicited the regard, by an 
ambitious difplay of hitnfelf, had a more pleafant, 
perhaps a nearer way to knowledge than by the filent 
progrefs of folitary reading. I do not fuppofe that he 
defpifed books, pr intentionally negledted them; but- 
that he was carried out, by the impetuofity of his 
genius, to more vivid and fpeedy inftruftors; and that 
his ftudies were rather defultory and fortuitous than 
conftant and fyftenfttical. 

It muft be confeffed that he fcarcely ever appears 
to want bopk-learning but when he mentions books; 

and 
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and to him may be transferred the praife which h^ 
gives his mafter Charles : 

His converfation, wit, and parts. 
His knowledge in the nobleft ufeful arts. 

Were fuch, dead authors could not give, 

But habitudes of thofe that live; 
Who lighting him, did greater lights receive ; 

He diain'd from all, and all they knew, 
Hi$ apprehenfions quick, his judgement true : 

That the mo{JL learn'd with Ihame confefs 
His knowledge more, his reading only lefs. 

Of all this, however, if the proof be demanded, I 
will not undertake to give it; the atoms of probability 
of which my opinion has been formed, lie fcattered 
over all his works; and by him who thinks th^ queilioa 
worth his notice, his works muft be perufed with very 
dofe attention. 

Criticifm, either didaftick or defenfive, occupies 
almoft all his profe, except thofe pages which he has 
devoted to his patrons; but none of his prefaces were 
ever thought tedious. They have not the formality 
^f z fettled ftyle, in which the firft half of the fentence 
betrays the othen The claufes are never balanced, 
nor the periods modelled; every word feems to drop 
by chance, though it falls into its proper place. No- 
thing is cold or languid; the whole is airy, animated, 
and vigorous; what is little, is gay; what is great, is 
fplendid. He may be thought to mention hiinfelf too 
frequently; but while he forces himfelf upon our 
cfleem, we cannot refufe him to Hand high in his own; 
Every thing is excufed by the play of images and the 
fpritelinefs pf expreflion* Though all is eafy, nothing 
is, feeble; though all feems carelefs, there is nothing 
harihi and though, fince his earlier works, more thaa 
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Ik centuiy has paffed, they have riofthing yet tincbmh of 
obfolete. ' 

He who writes much, will ndt eafily efdape a man- t\^ ] 
ner, fuch a tecunrenec of particular rhodes as may be / 
eaiSly noted. Dfyden is always another andthefame^ 
he does not exhibit a fecond time the fame elegances 
in the fame fomi, nor appears to hive any art other 
than that of expreiling with cleamefs what he thinks 
with vigour- His ftyle could not eafily be imitated^ 
either ferioufly or hidicrouily; for, being always 
equable and always varied, it has no prominent or difi 
criminative charafters* The beauty who is totally 
free from difproportion of parts and features^ cannoC 
be ridiculed by an overcharged refemblancCi 

From his profe, however, Dryden derives only hrs 
accidental and fecondary praife ; the veneration with 
which his name is pronounced by every cultivator of 
Engliih literature, is paid to him as he refined the lan*» 
guage, improved the fentiments^ and tuned the num^ 
bers of Englilh Poetry. 

After about half a century of forced thoughts, and: 
rugged metre, fome advances towards nature and har- 
mony had been already made by Waller and Denham; 
they had Ihewn that long difcourfes in rhyme grew 
more pleafing wheii they were broken into couplets, 
and that verfe confided not only in the number but die 
arrangement of fyllables. 

But though they did much, who can deny that they- 
left much to do? Their works were not many, nor were 
thdr minds of very ample comprehenfion. More ex-» 
ampies of more modes of compofition were neceflary. 
for the eftablifhment of regularity and the mrrod\i£]tioo 
^f propriety in word and thought, 

VouIL . Cc tvety 
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Every language of a learned nation notse&nip 
divides itfelf into difticm fcholaftick and popular^ 
grave and familiar, elegpnt and g^oG; aitd from a 
nice diftindiop of the£e different pares, arifes a great- 
part of the beauty of ftyle* But if we except a few 
minds, the favourites of nitture, to whooa tluir own 
original redtitude was in the place of rules, this delicacy 
of feleftion was little known to our authors; our fpeech 
lay before them in a heap of confufion, and every maa 
took for every purpofe what chance nsight oifer 
him. 

There was therefore before the time of Dryden no 
poetical di£bion, no fyftem of words at once refined 
from the groffnefs of domeftick ufe, and free from the 
harfhnefs of terms appropriated to particular arts. 
Words too fumliar, or too remote, defeat the purpofe' 
cf a poet. From thofe (bunds which we hear on fmall 
or on coarfe occafions, we do not eafily receive ftrong 
impreffions,or delightful images; and words to which 
we are nearly ftrangers, whenever they occur, draw that 
attention cm themfelves which they (hould tranfinit to 
things. 

Thofe happy combinations of words which diftin- 
guilh poetry from profe, had been rarely attempted^ 
we had few elegances or flowers of fpeech, the rofes- 
had not yet been plucked from the bramble, or dif-^ 
ferent colours had not been joined to enliven one ano^ 
ther. 

R may be doubted whether Waller and Denhara 
could have, over-bom the prejudices which had long 
prevailed, and which even then were Iheltered by the 
proteAion of Cowley. The new verfification, as it wzs 
called, may be confidered as owing its eftablifhment tdf 
Dtyden; from whofe time ft i^ apparent that Englilh 
7 poetry 
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Ipbetry lias had no tendency to relapfe to its former 
favagenefs. 

The affluence and comprehenGon of our language i% - 
Very ilhiftrioufly difplayed in our poetical tranflations 
of Ancient Writers; a work which the French feem t/> 
rclinquilh in defpair, and which we were long unable 
to perform with dexterity. Ben Jonfon thought it 
neceflary to copy Horace almoft word by word; Fcl- 
tham^ his contemporary and adverfary, coniiders it as 
indifpenfably requifite in a tranflation to give line for 
line. It is faid that Sandys, whom Dryden calls the 
beft verfifier of the lafl age, has ftruggled hard to com-* 
prife every book of his Englifh Metamorphofes in the 
fame number of verfes with the original. Holyday 
had nothing in view but to ihew that he underftood his 
author, with fo little regard to the grandeur of his dic- 
tion, or the volubility of his numbers, that his mctred 
can hardly be called verfes; they cannot be read with- 
out reluftance, nor will the labour always be rewarded 
by underftanding them. Cowley faw that fuch copjert 
^^^t^ftrv'tlera<t\ he afferted his liberty, and fp read 
his wings fo boldly that he left his authors. It was 
rcfervcd for Dryden to fi:c the limits of poetical 
Kbcrty, and give us juft rules and examples of tranfla- 
tion. 

When languages are formed upon different prin- 
ciples, it is impoffible that the fame modes of expref- 
fion ihould always be elegant in both. While they 
tun on together, the clofeft tranflation may be confi- 
dercd as the beft; but wheh they divaricate, each mult 
take its natural courfe. Where correfpondencfe cantiot 
be obtained, it is neceflary to be content with fome^ 
filing equfvaleirt. Tranjlation tbcrefore^ iays Dry- 

C c 2 deiy 
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den, « w/ yJ loofc as paraphrafe^ nor fo cUfe as mtd^., 
phrafe. 
] All polilhed languages have different ftyles; the con^ 
cife, the difFufe, the lofty, and the humble. In thoi 
proper choice of ftyle conlifts tlie sefemblance which 
Dryden principally exafts from the tranflator. He is 
to exhibit his author^s thoughts in fuch a drefs of dic- 
tion as the author Would have given them, had his 
language beeil Englilh : rugged magnificence is not to 
be foftened; hyperbolical oftentation is not to be re- 
prefled ; nor fententious affeftation to have its points 
blunted. A tranflator Is to be like his author : it is not 
his bulinefs to excell him. 

The reafonablenefs of thefe rules feems fufficient for 
their vindication; and the efFefts produced by obferv- 
ing them were fo happy, that I know not whethei^ 
they were ever oppdfed but by Sir Edward Sherburne, 
a man whofe learning was greater than his powers of 
poetry; and who, being better qualified to give the 
meaning than the fpirit of Seneca, has introduced his 
verfion of three tragedies by a defence of clofe tranAa- 
tibh. The authority of Horace, which the new tranf- 
lators cited in defence of their practice, he has, by a 
judicious explanation, taken fairly from them; but 
reafon wants not Horace to fupport it. 

It feldom happens that all the neceffary caufes con-« 
cur to any great effedt: will is wanting to power, or 
power to will, or both are impeddd by external ob- 
ftruftions. Tte exigences in which Dr}'den was con- 
demned ttf pafs his life, are reafonably fuppofed to have 
• bjafted his genius, to have driven out his works in a 
ftate of immaturity, and to have intercepted the full- 
blown elegance which longer growth would have fup- 
pliedi 

Poverty, 
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Poverty, like other rigid powers, is fometimes too 7: 2^ 
liaftily accufed. If the excellence of Dryden's works 
was leflened by his indigence, their number was in- 
creafed; and I know not how it will be proved, that 
if he had written Icfs he would have written better; 
or that indeed he would have undergone the toil of an 
author, if he had not been folicited by fomething 
more preffing than the love of praife. 

But as is faid by his Scbaftian, ^ " ''' 

What had been, is unknown ; what is, appears. 

We know that Dryden's feveral produftions were fo 
many fucceffive expedients for his fupport; his plays 
were therefore often borrowed, and his poenxs were 
almoft all occafionaL 

In an occafional performance no height of excellence v ^ 
can be expedted from any mind, however fertile in 
itfelf, and however ftored with acqiiilitions. He 
^hofe work is general and arbitrary, has the choice of 
hb matter, and takes that which his inclination and 
Jiis ftudies have bed qualified him to difplay and 
4ecQrate. He is at liberty to delay his publication^ 
till be has fatisfied his friends and bimfelf ; till he haa 
reformed his firft thoughts by fubfequeijt eicamination; 
and j[k>liihed away thofe faults which the precipitance 
of ardent compofition is likely to leave behind it. 
Virgil is r/clated to have poured out a great number of 
lines in the morning, and to h^ve pafled ]the day in re- 
xiucing them to fewer. 

The occafional popt is circumfcribed by the nar- 
rownefs of his fulyedt. Whatever can happen to 
man has happened fo often that little remains, for fancy 
-or invention. We have been all born; we have moft 
pf us been married; and fo many have died before us, 
C c 3 that 
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.that ouf. dea^s can fupply byt f«w m^erials fo^r a 
poet. In the fate gf prices the publick has aa in- 
tereft; and what happens to them of good ©r evU,' 
the poets have always confidexed as bufincfs for tho 
Mnfe. But after fo nxany inauguratory gratnlations, 
nuptial hymns, and funeral dirges, he muft be highlj 
favoured by nature, or by fortune, who fays any thing 
not laid before. Even war and conqueft, however 
fplendid, fuggeft no new images; the triumphal 
chariot of a vidorious monarch can be decked only 
with thofe ornaments that have graced his prede^. 
ceflbrs. 

Not only matter but time is wanting. The poem 
muft not be delayed till the occafion is forgotten. The 
lucky moments of animated imagination cannot be at* 
tended; elegances and iUuftrations caxmot bo millti-^ 
^lied by gradual accumulation; the eompofition muft 
be difpatched while converfation is yet bufy, and admi^ 
ration frefh; and hafte is to be made» left feme other 
event fliould lay hold upon mankind. 

Occafional compofitions ipay however fecure to a 
writer the praife both of learning and facility; for 
they cannot be the effeft of long ftudy, and muft 
be fiirnifhcd imroediatdy from th^ treafures of the 
mind. 

The death of Cromwell was the firft publick event 
which called forth Dryden's poetical powers. His 
heroick ftanzas have beauties and defe^; the thought^ 
are vigorous, and though not always proper, ihew a 
mind replete with, ideas; the numbers are fiiiooth„ 
and the diftion, if not altogether correft, is elegant 
and eafy. 

Davcnant was perhaps at this time his favourite 
author, though Gondibcn never appears to have 

beeo 
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been popular'; and from Davenasit he learned to pleafe 
^is ear with the ftanza of four lines alternately 
Th)rmed. 

Dryden very early formed his verfification: there ; 
are in this ^arly production no traces of Donne's or 
Jonfon's'ruggcdnefs; but he did not fo foon free his 
mind from the ambition of forced conceits* In his 
verfes on the Reftoration, he fays of the Icing's 
exile. 

He, tofsM by Fate- 
Could taifte no fweets of yMth's defired age. 
But found his life too true a pilgrimage. 

Aiid afterwards, to fiiew how virtue and wifdom are 
increafed by adverfity, he makes this remark : 

Well might the anci«nt poets then confer * 
On Night the honourM name oi cotinfellorf 
Since, ftruck with rays of profperous fortune blin^^. 
We light alone in dark alK&ions find. 

His praifQ of Monk's dexterity comprifes fuch a 
clufter of thoughts tmaflied to one another, as will not 
iclfewhere be eafily found : 

'Twas Monk, whom providence defignM to loofe 
Thofe real bonds falfe freedom did impofe. 
The blblled faints that watch'd this turning fcene. 
Did from their ftars with joyful wonder lean, 
To fee fmall clues draw vafteft weights along. 
Not in their bulk, but in their order ftrong. 
Thus pencils can by one flight touch reftore 
Smiles to that changed face that wept before*. 
With eafe fuch fond chimaeras we purfue. 
As fancy frames for £mcy to fubdue : 
But, when ourfelves to adion we betake. 
It fhuns the mint like gold that chyrnifts make r 

H<nr 
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How hard was then his ta(k, at once to be 

What in the body natyral we fee ! "* 

Man's Archite£t diftindly did ordain 

The charge of m\i(des, i^erves, and of the braii^t 

Thi qugh viewlefs conduits fpirits to difpcnfe 

The fprings of motion from the feat of fciife. 

'Twas not the hafty prqduft of a day, 

But the well-ripen'd fruit of wife delay. 

He; like a patient angler, ere he ftrook, 

Would let them play a- while upon tlie hook. 

Our healthful food the ftomach labours thus, 

At firft ^iqbracing what it ftrait doth crufb. 

Wife leaches wiU not vain receipts obtrude. 

While growing pains pronounce the humours crude ; 

Deaf to complaints, they wait upon the ill, 

Till fbme fafe crifis authorize rtieir ikill. 

He had not yet learned^ indeed he never leanled 



y 



well, to fbrbear the improper ufe of mythology. 
After having rewarded the heathea deities fox dwi^ 
care^j 

Wi^ jfiga who the f^cred altar flrows ? 
To all the fea-gods Charles an offering owes ^ 
A bull to thee, Portunus, (hall be flain ; 
A ram to yp.u, ye Tcmpcfts of the Main. 

" '} He tells nsj, in the language of religiojp. 

Prayer ftorm'4 tjic fldes, and ravifh'4 Charles froii\ 

thence, 
As heaven itfelf is took by violence. 

And afterwards mentions one of the moft awful paf-. 
fages of Sacred Hiftory. 
' Other conceits there are, too curious to be quite 
omitted; as, 

For by example raoft we finn'd before. 

And, glafs-like, clearnefs nii;c*d witli (railty bore. 
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How far he was yet from thinking it necelT^ry to found 
his fentiments on Nature, appears from the extrava- 
gance of his fiftions and hyperboles. 

The winds, that never moderation knew» 
Afraid to blow too much, too faintly blew ; 
Or, out of breath with joy, could not cnlaige- 
Their ftraiten'd lungs.— 
It is no longer motion cheats your view ; 
As you meet it, the land approacheth you ; 
The land returns, and in the white it wears 
The marks of penitence and forrow bears. 

I know not whether this fancy, however little be its 
value, was not borrowed, A French poet read to Mal^ 
hcthe fome verfes in which he reprefents France as 
fnoving out of its place to receive the king. ^* Though 
'* this,'* faid Malherbe, ^* was in my time, I do not 
^* jremcmber it.'* 

His poem o|i the Coronathn has a more even, 
ttnour of thought. Some lines defervc to ht 
quoted ; 

You have already qucnch'd fcdition's brand. 
And zeal, that burnt it, only warms the land ; 
The jealous feds that durft not truft their caulb 
So far from their own will as to tlie laws. 
Him for their umpire, and their fynod take. 
And their appeal alone to Cirfar make« 

Here may be found one particle of that old vorfifi- 
^tion, of which, I believe, in all his works, there is 
VOt another : 

Nor is it duty, or our hope alone. 
Creates that joy, but Ml fruition. 

In thd-'verfes tp the lord chancellor Clarendon, two 

years afterwards, is a conceit fo hppelcfs at the firft 

5 view. 
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yitWr that few wpyld have attempted it ; anil fe Jiie* 
cefslFblly hibonred, that though at laft it gives tb© 
reader moii perplexity than pleafijre^ and fecjM hardly 
wonh the ftudy that it cofts, yet it muft be valued aS 
8 proof of a mind at once fubtle and compreheniive : 

In open pfp|Qp«d nothing bounds e«r eje» | 

Until the earth feems join'd ooDo the fliy : 

So in thif hcmifphere our utmoft view | 

Is only bouaded by our king suid you : 

Our figlit is lisiited where you ace join'd. 

And beyend that oo farther be«vcn can find* 

So well your virtues do with his agree, 

That, though your orbs of different greatnefs be. 

Tec both are for eich other's ufe difpos'd, 

ffis to enclofe, and yours to he encbs'd. 

Nor could another in yotir rooor have beeni 

Eicepe an emptinefii katf ccttoe between* 

The comparifon of the Chancellor to the Incjies 

leaves all rsfemblance too far behind it ; 

And as tlie Indies were not' found before 

Thofe rich perfumes which from the happy ihore • 

The winds upon their balmy wings convcy*cl, 

WhoA gvilty fweetnefs firft dieir world befrayM ; 

So bf your counlels we are brought to view 

A new and undifcof«r*d world in you. 

There is another comparifon^ for there is little elie 
in the poem, of which, though perhaps it cannot be 
cxpkined into plain profeick meaning, the mind per- 
teives etiough to be delighted, and readily forgives Its 
obfcurity, for its magnificence : * 

How ftrangely a£tive are the arts of peace,, 
Whofe reftlcfs motions lefs than wars do ceafe : 
Peace- is wot freed fjnom labour, but from nolle ; 
' And w«r iwre. ferce, but not more pains employs ;• • . 

. . Such 
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finch i&tlie nigjiity M&n^CBt of your miadt 
That, like the earth's, it leaves our lenfe behind 
While you fo fraoothly turn aud rowl our fpbcrc» 
That rapid motion does but raft appear. 
For as in natune's fwiftnefs, with the throng 
Of flying orbs while ours is home along. 
All fcems at reft to the deluded eye,. 
Mov'd by the foul of the ikme harmony ; 
So carry^d on by your unwe med care. 
We reft in peace, and yet in motion fliape. 

To tMs fucceed four Kncs, which perhaps aflbrd /' U 
Pryden*s flrft attempt at rhofb penietratipg temafks on 
human nature, fbr which he (eems to have been pecu^ 
liarly formed ; 

{.et envy then tho£b crimes within }fou fef| 
From which the happy nevej: nwft he frej& & . . 
Envy that docs with mifery refidc. 
The joy and the revenge 6f ruin'd pride. 

Into t^ po^m he feenis< ta hasre cdk&fBi all bis 
jDOwera ; nx)d aft^r diis he did iwt often brmg upon his 
jWyit futfh ftuhbom and uiynallesble. thoughts ;. h^'t^^ 
M a fpockwaof hi; afailitks to unite the woA unfooi*' 
f^ mattoiv h^ l^as cxmclxided with, llnesy of which I 
tiHsdl not mjifctf obliged to «U the mcaai|ig ; 

YetunimpairM with labours, or with time. 

Your age but fcems to a new youth to cliotb. !_ 

Thus heavenly bodies do oup time- beget, - ^ 

And ranfoce change^ but (hare no part of it: 

Andr ftill it flnll? without a weight increaf<^ 

Xik» dw new.yeart whofe motions never ceafis^ 

T<tf fincc the gloaoQs GOQffo you hare bagiaa 

Is led by Charles, as that is by the fun* 

It muft both weightlefs and immortal prove^ 

^euuf^ th^ centre of it is i^hgve. 

In 
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^'liri In the Annus MirabiUs he returned to the quatrain, 
which from that time he totally quitted, perhaps from 
this experience of its inconvenience, for he complains 
of its difficulty. This is one of his greateft attempts. 
He had fubjefts equal to his abilities, a great naval 
war, and the Fire of London, Battles have always 
been defcribed in heroick poetry ; but a fea-fight and 
artillery had yet fomething of novelty. New arts arc 
long in the world beforf^ poets dcfcribe them ; for they 
)>orrow every thing from their predecelTors, and c<Mn- 
monly derive very little from nature or from life. Boi- 
leau was the firft French writer that had ever hazarded 
in verfc the mention of tpodctn war, or the efFefts of 
gunpowder. We, who arc \tk afraid of novelty, had 
already poflcflion of thofe chneadlul images : Waller 
bad defcribed a fea-fight. MiUqq had not yet transfer- 
red the invention of fire-arms to the r^beUious angels. 

This poem is written with great diligence, yet docs 
not fully anfwer the cxpe£bitioa laifed by fuch fubje£ts 
and fuch a writer. With the ilan^ of Davenant he 
^ fometimes his vein of parentbefis, and incidental 
difquiiition, and ftops his narrative for a wife remark. 
.1 The general fault is, that he affords more fentiment 
^than description, and does not io much imprefs feenes 
upon the fancy, as deduce confequences and make 
comparifons. 

The initial ftanws have rather too much refemblance 
to the firft lines of Waller's poem on the war with 
Spain ; perhaps fuch a beginning is natural, and could 
not be avoided without affeftation. Both Waller and 
Dryden might take their hint from the poen> otx the 
civil war of Rome, Orbemjam totumj &c. < 
* Of the king collecting his navy, he fay§. 
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tt feems as every fhip their fovereign knows. 

His awful fummons they fo foon obey ; 
So hear the fcaly herds when Proteus bIows» 

And fo to pafture follow through the fea* 

It would not be hard to believe that Dryden had ^ ^y 
written the two firft lines ferioufly^ and that fome wag ' 
had added the two latter in burlefque. Who would 
expedt the lines that immediately follow, which are 
indeed perhaps indecently hyperbolical, but certaibly 
in a mode totally different ? 

To fee this fleet upon the ocean move, 

Angels drew wide the curtains of the fkies ; 
And heaven, as if there wanted lights above. 

For tapers made two glaring comets rife* 

iThe defcription of the attempt at Bergen will afTord 
a very compleat fpecimen of the defcriptions ia this 
poem: 

And now approach^ their fleet from India, fraught 

With all the riches of the rifing fun : 
And precious fand from fouthem climates brought. 

The fatal regions where the war begun. 

Like hunted caflors, confclous of their ftore, 

Their way-laid wealth to Norway's coaft they brlog: 
Then firft the North's cold bofom fplces bore, 
And winter brooded on the caftern fpring. 

By the rich fcent we found our perfum'd prey. 
Which, flank'd with rocks, did clofc in covert lie j 

And round about their murdering, cannon lay, 
At once to threaten and invite the eye. 

Fiercer than cannon, and than rocks more hard, 

The Englilh undertake th' unequal war : • 

Seven (hips alone, by which the port Is barr'd, 
£eliege the Indies, and all Denmark dare* 

Thefe 
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Thcfe fight like hirfbatidsj "but like l6vers (kofe ! 

Thefc fain wotddTceep, and thofe more fain cnj<5f i . 
And to fudh height their frafttic paffion grows, 

That whit botli love, both hazard t* ieftroy t 

' AnlSdft wliote \ktip of ^ces Itghts a baHi 

Aiud n<m their «>daar8 arm'd ^^nft diem )fi]rs 
Some predoufly hff (hfttttrM pwwlaki All| 
And fome \yj aromatic fplintflrs die» 

Aftd thotkgfa by tfi^peib df the ptiift bt»-eft» 
In heaven's inclemency fome cafe i^ findr 

Our foes we vanquifti'd by our valour left, 
And only yielded to the feas and wind. 

C \ In this manner is the fulJinic too often nungkd with 
' the ridiculous. The Dutch feek a Ihelter for a wealthy 
fleet : this furely needed no illuftration j yet they m«ft 
fly, not like all the reft of mankind on the fame occa*. 
fion, but like hunted cafiors ; and they niight with ftrift^ 
propriety be hunted ; for we winded them by our 
0ofes-^theiY perfumes betrayed them. The Hufband and 
the Lover, though of more dignity thaa the Caftor, 
are images too domeftick to mingle properly with the 
horrors of war. Thq two quatrains that follow arc 
worthy of the author. 

The account of the different fenfations with which 
the two fleets retired, when the night parted them, is 
one of the faireft flowers of Engliih poetry. 

The night comes on, we eager to putfue 
The combat ftiU, and they alham'd to lebvc; 

^TiU the laft ftreaks of dying day withdrew. 
And doubtful moon-light did our rage deceive. 

In th* Englifh fle6t eadi Ihip refounds with joy, 
And loud applaufe of their great Ieader*s^iame z 

In fi*ry dreams the Dutch they ftill deftroy, 
And, flumberingi Imile at the imagin'd flame* 

Not 
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Not fo the Holland fleets who, tii^d and done, 
Stretch'd on their -decks !9ce weary oxen lie ; 
. Eaint fweats jdl down dieir iHi^My aicAbefe-s hi^ 
( Vaft bulks, which little fouls but ill iuj^ly.) 

. Isk dreaoK d^y Aarful prdcijpjocs tread. 

Or, Ihipw^eckMi labour to fooaae diftant iho«e : 
Or, in dark churches, walk aAxmg the dead ^ 
They wake with horror, and dare fleep no more. 

It is a genejral rule in poetry, that all s^^epriatedl '^ ^ 
terms of art (Quo^d be (link in general espreffions^ be-* 
caufe poetry is to fpeak an umverfal language; This 
rule is ftiU jOkronger with regard to arts not liberal, or 
confined to few, and ther^re far removed from, com- 
mon knowledge ; and .of this kind, certainly, is tech*: 
-nical navigation* Yet Dryden was of opinion that a 
fea-fight ought to be defcribed in the nautical lan- 
guage; and certainly^ fays he, as tbofe who in a logical 
di/putation keep to general terms would bide a fallacy^ fd 
thoji'who do it in any poetical defcription would veil their 
ignorasue. 

Let us then appeal to experience ; for by expearience 
at laft we learn as well what will pleafe as what will 
profit. In the battle, his terms fcem to have been 
blown away ; but he deals them liberally in the dock : 

So here feme pick out bullets from "die fide^ 
Some drive old •kum thro' eachy^i77» and rift : 

Their left-hand does the calling-iron guide, 
The rattling mallgt with the right they Bft. 

With boiling pitch another near at hand 

(From friendly Sweden brought) tht /earns injlopt : 

Which, well laid o'er, the falt-fea waves withftand, 
And fhakc them from the rifirig beak in drbpS. 

Some the galPd ro^s with d^mhy marUng bind, 
Or fear*cIoth mafts with ftrong tar pawling coats': 

To 
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To try ntvfjhrouds one mounts info the win^I^ 
And one below, their eafe or lliffnefs notes. 

I fuppofe here is not one term which every r»dcf 
dofes not wifh awajt 

His digreffion to the original and prbgrefs of navi- 
gation, with his profpeft of the advancement which iC. 
Ihall receive from the Royal Society, then newly infti- 
tuted; may be confidered as an example feldom equalled 
of feafonable excurfion and artful return. 

One line, however, leaves me difcontented ; he iays^' 
that by the help of the philofophers, 

Inftrufted.fliips fhall fail to quick conlnierce^. 
By which remotcft regions ate allied.— ^ 

Which h6 is conftrained to explain in a note. By a mort 
exail meafure of longitude. It had better become Dry- 
den's learning and genius to have laboured fcience iritd 
poetry, and have ihewn, by explaining longitude, that 
Verfe did not refufe the ideas of philofophy. 

His defcription of the Fire is painted by refolutcf 
meditation, out of a mind better formed to reafon than 
to feel. The conflagration of a city, with all its tu- 
mults of conconiitant diftrefs, is one of the moft dread- 
ful fpeftacles which this world can offer to hnman eyes ; 
yet it feems to raife little emotion in the breaft of the 
poet ; he watches the flame coolly from ftreet to ftreet;^ 
with now a refleftion, and now a fimile, till at laft hcJ 
meets the king, for whom he makes a fpeech, rathef 
tedious in a time fo bufy ; and then follows again the 
progrefs of the fire. 

There are, however, in this part (bnie paflages that 
deferve attention ; as in the beginning : 

The diligence of trades and noifcftil gain 
And luxury more late afleep were hid 1 

Alt 
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All was the night's^ and in her filent reign 
No found the reft of Nature did invade 
tn this deep quiet — 

The expreffion Ml tvos the night's is taken from Se-, 
Heca, who remarks on VirgiFs line. 

Omnia noifis erant placida compojla qutete^ 

that he might have concluded better^ 

Offinia noffis erant. 
The following quatraiti is vigorous and animated : 2 / 

The ghofts of traytors from the bridge dcfcend 

With bold fanatick fpcftrcs to rejoice ; 
About the fire into a dance they bend^ 

And fing their fabbath notes with feeble voice. 

His predidtion of the improvements which Ihall be 
made in the new city^ is elegant and poetical^ and, 
with an event which Poets cannot always boaft, has 
been happily verified. The poem concludes with a 
fimile that might have better been omitted. 

Dryden, when he wrote this poem, fecms not yet 
fully to have formed his verfification, or fettled his 
fyftem of propriety. 

From this time, he addifted himfelf alm<^ wholly 
to the ftage^ to which ^ fays he, wy genius never much 
inclined me^ merely as the mod profitable market for 
poetry* By writing tragedies in rhyme, he continued 
to improve his didtion and his numbers* According to 
the opinion of HartCj who had ftudied his works with 
.great attention, he fettled his priiiciples of verfificatiou 
in 1676, when he produced the phy of Aureng Zel^ ; 
and accoz^ing to his own account of the fhon time in 
which he wrote Tyrannick Love^ and the State of Innor 
cemej he foon obtained the full efiedt of diligence, and 
added i&cillty to exa&nefs. 

Vol. iL D d Rhyme 
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,'^ j Rhyme hats been fo long banilhed from the tllettrty 
that we know not its effect upon the pailions of an au« 
diehce; but it has this convenience, that fentenced 
itand more independent 4n each other, and ftriking 
paflages are therefore eafily feledbed and retained. Thu€ 
the defcription of Night in the Indian Emperor, and 
the rife ' and fall of empire in the Conqueft of Granada^ 
are mete frequently repeated than any lines in All for 
Love, or Don Sebajliam 

To fearch his plays for vigorous failles, and Senten- 
tious elegances, or to fix the dates of any little pieces 
which he wrote by chance, of by foticitation, were la* 
ho^sti too tedious and minute. 
. His dramatic labours did Hot fb wholly abforb.his 
{h6Ughts, but that he promulgated the laws of trarifla- 
rioft in a preface tcr the Englilh Epiftles of OVid ,- one 
of which he tfinflatcd himfclf, and another in con- 
jutt&ioil with the Earl of Mulgravc. 

Abfaiom and Achitoph'^l is sf W6rk fo well knoun, 
thr*t particular criticifm is fuperfluous. If it be con- 
fidered as a poem political and controverfial, it will be 
found to comprife all the excellences of which the fub- 
jedt is fufceptible ; acrimony of cetifure, elegance of 
praifc, artful delineation of charafters, variety and 
tigoirr of fentiment, happy turns of language, and 
ple'afing harmony of numbers ; and all thejfe ntifed to 
fiich a height as can fcarcely be found in any othdr 
Englifti compofition* 

• Itjs not, however^ without faults; fomc lines are' 
inelegant or improper, and too many are irreligioufly 
licentious. The original ftrudture of the poem w« 
defeftive ; allegories drawn to great length will always 
break ; Charles could not rufl continually parallel with 
Davidr 

. ^ • - Thtf 
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The fubjeft had likewifc another inconvenience : it 
admitted little imagery or defcription, ahd a long po6m 
of mere fentiments eafily becomes tedious ; thou^ all 
the parts arcf forcible, and every line kindles nevV rap- 
ture, the reader, if not relieved by the interpofition of 
tbmething that fooths the fancy, grows weary of ad- 
miration, and defers the reft. 

As an approach to hiitorical truth was neceffaryj the 
aftion and cataftroplie were not in the poet's power ; 
there is therefore an utipleafirig difproportioh between 
the beginning and the end: We afe al2[rmed by a fac- 
tion formed out of many fe£ts various in their prihci* 
J)les, but agreeing in their purpofe of mifcliief, for- 
midable for their numbers, and ftrong by their fup- 
ports, while the king's friends are few and weak. The 
chiefs on either part arc fet forth to view ; but when 
fexpeftjltion Is at the height, the king makes a fpeech, 
find 

Henceforth a fcries of new limes began* 

Who caii forbear to think of an enchanted taftle, 
with a wide moat and lofty battlements, walls df mar- 
ble and gates of brafs, which vanifhes at once into air, 
when the dcftined knight blows his horn before it ? 

In the fecond part, written by Tatei there is a long 
infertion, which, for poignancy of fatire, exceeds any 
part of the former. Perfonal rcfentment, though no 
laudable motive to fatire, can add gt eat force to gene- 
ral principles. Self-love is a btify prompter. 

Tlie Medal, written upon the feme principles with 
Abfakm and Acbitophel, but-upon a narrower plan, gives 
Icfs pleafure, though it difcovers equal abilities in the 
writer. The fuperflxudhire cannot extend beyond the 
foundation; a ilngle character or incident cajonot fur- 

Dd 2 ni{k 
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niih as many ideas^ as a (eries of events, or multiplicity 
of agents. This poem therefore, fince time has left 
it to itfelf^ is not much read^ nor perhaps generally 
underilood; yet it abounds with touches both of 
humorous and ferious fatire,. The pidure of a man 
whofe propenfions to mifchief are fuch, that his beft 
aftions are but inability of wickednefe, is very ikilK 
fully delineated aad ftrongly coloured i. 

Power was his aim: but thrown, fromi that pwtence. 

The wrctchturnM Joyal in his own defiaice^ 

And malice reconcil'd him to his Prince, 

Him, in tlie anguiihof his foul, he ferv'd;.^ 

Rewarded fafter ftill than he deferv'd r 

Behold him now exalted iotatmil; 

His counfels oft convenient, feidom jxxttf. 

Ev'n in the moii fincere advice he gave. 

He had a grudging ftill to be a knave» 

The frauds he Icamt in hi» fanatic years. 

Made him uncafy in his lawful gears : 

At leaft as little honcft as he cou'd ; 

And, like white witches, mifchievoufly good*^ 

To this firft bias, longingly, he leans i 

And rather would be gieat by wicked means. 

ThtTbrcnodia, which, by a term I Mn afhtid nc& 
ther authorized nor analogical, hte calls Augujialis^ 
is not among his happieft produdkions. Its firft and 
obvious defea is the irregularity of its metre, tawhich^ 
the ears of that age, howeve*, were accuftomed. What 
is worfe, it has neither tenderne&nor dignity, it ir 
neither magnificent nor pathetick. He feems to loolc 
round him for images which he cannot .find, and what 
he has he diftorts ■ by endeavouring, to enlarge them^ 
He is, he fays, petrifisd with grief; but the marble 
fometimes . relents, and trickles iaajafce^ 

Th« 
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The Ibns of art all medicines try'd. 
And every noble remedy apply 'd; 

With emulation each cflay'd 

His utmoft (kill ; nay more they frafdi 
Was never lofing game with better condu3 playM. 

He had been a little inclined to merriment before ^^t^i 
upon the prayers of a nation for their dying fovereign, 
nor was he ferious enough to keep heathen fables out of 
his religion ; 

With him th^ innumerable CTOud of armed prayers 
Knocked at tlie gates of heaven, and knock'd aloud { 
The firfi well'meanitig rude pet ittongrs^ 

All for his life aflail'd the throne. 
All would have brib'd the Ikies by offering up their oirn. 
So great a throng not heaven itfelf could bar ; 
*Twas almoft borne by force as in the giants war. 

The prayers, at kaft, for his reprieve were heard ; 
His death, like Hezekiah's, was deferred. 

There is throughout the compoiition a dcfire of 
iplendor without wealth. In the conclufion he feemsi 
too much pleaicd with the profpeft of the new 
reign to have lamented his old mailer with much 
fincerity. 

He did not mifcarry in this attempt for want of fkill 
Cither in lyrick or elegtack poetry. His poem on the 
death of Mrs. Killegrew is undoubtedly the nobleft 
ode that our language ever has produced. The firft 
part flows with a torrent of enthufiafm. Fervet immen^ 
fufque ruit. All the ftanzas indeed are not equal. An 
imperial crown cannot be one continued diamond; the 
gems muft be held together by fome lefs valuable 
matter. 

In his firft ode for CeciUa*s day, which is loft in the 
fplendor of the fecond, there are paflages which would 

D d 3 have 
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have dignified any other poet. The firft ftanz^ i% 
vigorous and elegant, though the word diapafon is too 
technical^ and the rhymes are too remote from onq 
another ; 

From harmony, from heavenly harmony* 

This univcrfal frapc began : 
When nature tinderneath a heap of jarring atoms la^. 

And coald not heave her head. 
The tunefttl voice was heard from high, 

• Arife ye more than dead. 
Then cold and hot, and moift and dry, 
' In order to their ftations leap, 
And mufick's power obey. 
' From harmony, from heavenly harmony. 
This univerfal frame began : 
From harmony to harmony 
Through all the compafs of the notes it ran, 
The diapafon clofing full in man. 

* The conclufion is like\vife ftriking, but it include^ 
an image fo awful in itfelf, that it can owe little to 
poetry; and I could wifli the antichefis of mujlck untun-^^ 
ing had found fome other place. 

^? from the power of facred lays 

The fphcres began to move. 
And fung the great Creator's praifc 

To all the blefs'd above. 
So when the Uft and dreadful hour 
This crumbling pageant fhall devour. 
The trumpet Ihall be heard on high, 
The dead Ihall live, the living die, 
And mufick fliall untune the flcy. 

Of his ikill in Elegy he has given a fpecimen in his 
Ekonoray of which the following lines difcover their 
?.uthor : 

Th<yugh 
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Though all thcfe rare endowments of the mind 
■ Were in a narrow fpace of life confin'd, 
The figure was with full pcrfe£kion crown'd ; 
Though not fo large an orb, as truly round : 
^s when in glory, through the public place. 
The fpoils of conquerM nations were to pafs, 
And but one day for triumph was allow'd. 
The conful was conftrain'd his pomp to crowd j 
And fo the fwift proceffion hurry'd on. 
That all, though not diftindly, might be fhown: 
$0 in the ftraitcn'd bounds of life confin'd. 
She gave butglimpfes of her glorious mind: 
And multitudes of virtues pafs*d along ; 
Each prefiing foremoft in the mighty throng. 
Ambitious to be feen, and then make roon^ , 

For greater multitudes that were to coii^. 
Yet unemployed no minute flipp'd awayj 
Moments were precious in fo fhort a ftay. 
The hafte of heaven to have her was fo great, 
That fome were fingle a3s, though each coospleat i 
And every z6t ftood ready to repeat. 

This piece, however, is not without its faults; there 
is fo much likenefs in the initial comparifon, that there 
is no illuftration. As a king would be lamented, £leo- 
nora was lamented: 

As when fome great and gracious monarch dies, 

Soft whifpers, iirft, and mournfql murmurs, rife 

Among the fad attendants ; then the found 

Soon gathers voice, and fpreads the news around, 

I'hrough town and courntry, till the dreadful blaft 

Is blown to diftant colonies at laft ; 

Who, then, perhaps, were oftering vows in vain. 

For his long life, and for his happy reign ; 

So llowly by degrees, unwilling fame 

Did matchlefs Eleonora*s fate proclaim. 

Till publick as the lofr the news became. 

Pd4 This 
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1 This is little better than to fay in pratfe of a ihnib^ 
that it is as green as a tree ; or of a brook, that it waters 
a garden, as a river waters a country, 

Dryden confeffes that he did not know the lady 
whoai he celebrates : the praife being therefore incvi* 
tably general, fixes no impreflion upon the reader, nor 
excites aay tendency to love, nor much defire of imita- 
tion. Knowledge of the fwbjedt is to the poet, what 
durable materiab are to the architect. 

The Relijiio Laid, which borrows its title from the 
Religh AUdici of Browne, is almoft the only work of 
Dryden which can be confidercd as a voluntary effufion; 
in this, therefore, it might be hoped, that the full 
effulgence of his genius would be found. But un* 
happily the fubjeft is rather argumentative than poeti- 
cal : he intended pnly a fpecimen of metrical difpu- 
tation. 

And this unpoHfli'd rugged vcrfc 1 chofe. 
As fitted for dirGOurfe, and ncareft profc 

This, however, is a compofition of great excellence 
in its kind, in which the familiar is very properly 
diverfided with the folemn, and the grave with the 
humorous; in which metre has neither weakened the 
force, nor clouded the perfpicuity of argument; nor 
will it be eafy to. find another example equally happy 
of this middle kind of writing, which, though pro- 
faick in fome parts, rifes to high poetry in others, 
jUid neither towers to the Ikies, por creeps ^long the 
ground. 

Of the fame kind, or not far diftant from it, is the 

Hind and Panther , the longcft of aU Dryden's original 

poems; an allegory intended to comprize and to decide 

the controverfy between the Romaiiifts and Proteftants, 

3 The 
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The fcheme of the work is bjudicious and incom- 
modious; for what can be more abfurd than that one 
beaftlhould counfel another to reft her faith upon a 
pope and council ? He feems well enough ikilled in 
the ufual topicks of argument, endeavours to ihew the 
neceffity of an infallible judge, and reproaches the Re- 
formers with want of unity; but is weak enough to afk 
why fince we kt without knowing how, we may 
not have an infallible judge without knowing 
where. 

The ISnd at one tiirie is afraid to drink at the com- "1 
mon brook, becaufe Ihe may be worried; but walking 
home with the Panther^ talks by the way of the Nicene 
Fathers^ and at laft declares herfelf to be the Catholic 
church. 

This abfurdity was very properly ridiculed in the 
City Mou/e and Country Moufi of Montague and Priori 
and in the deteftion and cenfure of the incongruity of 
the fidlion, chiefly conlifts the value of their perform- 
ance, which, whatever reputation it might obtain by 
the help of temporary pafiions, feems to readers almoft 
a century diftant, not very forcible or animated. 

Pope, whofe judgment was perhaps a little bribed 
by the fubjedt, ufed to motion this poem as the moft 
oorred fpecimen of Dryden's verfificatton. It was in- 
deed written when he had completely formed his man- 
ner, and may be fuppofed to exhibit, negligence 
excepted, his deliberate and ultimate fcheme pf 
metre. 

We may therefore reafonably infer, that he did 
not approve the perpetual uniformity which confines 
the fenfe to couplets^ fince he has broken his linfis in 
the initial paragraph. 

A milk. 
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A miik*white Hind, immortal and unchain *d«. ' ,, 
Fed on the lawns, and in the foreft rang'd : 
Without unfpottcd, innocent within, 
j She fearM no danger, for flic knew no fin. 

Yet had ftie 6ft been chac'd with horns and hound!} 
And Scythian fliafts, and miny winged wounds 
Aim*d at her heart ; was often forc'd to fly, 
And doomM to death, though fated not to die. 

i 9 Thefe lines are lofty, elegant and mufical, notwith^* 
Handing the intefruption of the paufc, of which tha 
•effeft is rather increafe of plcafyrc by variety, than of- 
fence by ruggednefs. 

To the firft part it was his intention, he fays, to pve 
the majefiick turn cfberoick poefyi and perhaps he might 
have executed his defign not unfuccefsfully, had not an 
opportunity of fatire, which he cannot forbear, falleq, 
Sometimes in his way The charadfcef of a Prelbyterian, 
whofe emblem is the Wolfy is not very heroically pftajcCr 
tick : 

More haughty than the reft, the wolfifli race 

Appear with belly gaunt and famifliM face : 

Never was fo dcform'd a bcaft of grace. 

His ragged tail betwixt his legs he wears, 

Clole clapp'd for fliame ; but his rough creft he rears, | 

And pricks up his predeflinating ears. 

His general -charader of the other forts of beafts that 
never go to church, though fpritely and keen, has^ 
however, not much of hcroick poefy : 

^Thefe arc the chief; to number o'er the reft. 
And ftand like Adam naming every beaft, 
Were weary work ; nor will the Mufe defcribft 
A flimy-born, and fun-begotten tribe ; ♦ ^^ 

Who, far from ftceplcs and their facrcd found. 
In fields their fuUcn conventicles found. 

Theft 
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Tbcfe grofs, half-animated, lumps I leave ; 

]NJor can I think what thoughts Acy can conceive 

But if they think at all, 'tis furc no higher 

Than matter, put in motion, may afpire ; 

Souls that can fcarcc ferment their mafs of clay ; 1 

io drofly, fo divifiWc, are they, > 

i^s would but ferve pure bodies for allay ; J 

Such fouls as Ihards produce, fuch beetle things ' , 

As only buz to heaven with evening wings; 

Strike in the dark, offending but by chance ; 

Such are the blindfold blows of ignorance. 

They know not beings, and but hate a name ; 

To them the Hind and Panther are the fame. 

One more inftance, and that taken from tic nar- ' ] f 
fative part, where ftyle \yas more in his choic, will 
ihow how fteadily he kept his refolution of aeroick 
^nity. 

For when the herd, fuflSc'd, did late rcpaij: 
To ferncy heaths and to their foreft lairc. 
She made a mannerly excufc to ftay, 
proffering the Hind to wait her half the way : 
That, fincc the iky was clear, an hour of talk 
Might help her to beguile the tedious \valk. 
With much good-will the motion was cmbrac-a 
To chat awhile on their adventures paft : 
Nor had the grateful Hind fo foon forp.ot 
Her friend and fellow-fuffcier in the plot. 
Yet, wondering how of late fhc grew cilrang'd, 
' Her forehead cloudy and her countenance chag'd. 
She thought this hour th' occafion would prcfeit 
To learn her fecret caufe of dlfcontcnt, 
Which well Ihe hop'd might be with cafe rcdrfs'd, 
Confidcring her a well-bred civil bcaft, 
And more a gentlewoman than the reft. 
After fome common talk what rumours ran, 
'J'he lady of the fpottcd muff began. 

5 The 
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If The fecond and third parts he profefles to have re- 
duced to didlon more familiar and more fuitable to 
difpuce and converfation; the difference is aot, how- 
ever, ^ery eafily perceived; the firft has familiar^ and 
the tw» others have fonorous^ lines. The original in- 
congruty runs through the whole; the king is now 
Cefary ind now the Lyon; and the name Pan is given to 
the Suireme Being. 

But when this conftitutional abfurdity is forgiven, 
the po«n muft be confeffed to be written with great 
finoothiefs of metre, a wide extent of knowledge, and 
an aburdant multiplicity of images ; the controverfy is 
cmbellihed with pointed fentences, diverfificd by iiluf- 
trations. and enlivened by fallies of inveftive. Some 
of the f£ls to which allufions are made, arc now be- 
come obcure, and perhaps there may be many fatirical 
paffageslittlc underftood. 

As it i^as by its nature a work of defiance, a com- 
pofition tvhich would naturally be examined with the 
iitmoft airimony of criticifm, it was probably laboured 
with uncommon attention; and there are, indeed, few 
negligences in the fubordinate parts. The original im- 
propriety, and the fubfequent unpopularity of the fub- 
jed, addel to the ridiculoufhefs of its firft elements, has 
funk it into negled:; but it may be ufefully ftudied, as 
an exampfe of poetical ratiocination, in which thf ar- 
gument fuBTers little from the metre. 

In the jbem on the Birth of the Prince of Wales y no- 
thing is viry remarkable but the exorbitant adulation, 
and chat ^ifenfibility of the precipice on which the 
kmg was t^en ftanding, which the laureat apparently 
iharcd witl the reft of the courtiers. A few months 
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cureJIiimof controverfy, difmiflcd him from court, 
and made him again a play-wright and tranflator. 

Of Juvenal there had been a tranflation by Stapylton, 3' ? 
and another by Holiday; neither of them is very 
poetical. Stapylton is more fmooth, and Holiday's isi 
more elteemed for the leaming of his notes. A new 
rerfion was propofed to the poets of that time, and un- 
denaken by them in ccxyunftion. The main defiga 
was condu£bed by Dryden^ whofe reputation was fuch 
that no man waa unwillmg to ferve the Mufea under 
him. 

The general chara&er of thi^ tranflation will be 
given, when it b faid to preferve the wit, but to want 
the dignity of the original. The peculiarity of Juve* 
nal is a mixture of gaiety and ftatelinefs, of pointed fen* 
fences and declamatory grandeur. His points have uot 
been neglefted ; but his grandeur none of the Mnd 
feemed to confider as neceflary to be imitated, except 
Creecbj who undertook the thirteenth fatire. It is 
therefore perhaps poffible to give a better reprefentatioa 
of that great fatirift, even in thofe parts which DrydeA 
himfelf has tranfiated, forae paflages excepted, which 
will never be excelled. 

With Juvenal was publiftied* Perfiiis, tranflated 
wholly by Dryden. This work, though like all the 
other produdtions of Dryden it may have Ihining . 
parts, (eems to have been written merely for wages, 
in an uniform mediocrity, without any eager en- 
deavour after excellence, or laborious effort of the mind. 

There Ttranders ah opmion among, the readers of 
poetry, that one of thefe fatires is an exercife of the 
ichool. Dryden, fays that he once tranflated it at 
£:hool; but not that he prefervcd or publiihed the jtN 
veiule performance*. 

Not 
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'^2^ Not Jong afterwards he undertook perhaps the-moff 
arduous work of its kind, a tranllation of Virgil, for 
which he had Ihewn hpw well he was qualified by his 
yerfion of the PoUio, and two epifodes, one of Nifiis 
and Eury^lus, the other of Mezentius and Laufus. 

In the comparifon of Homer and Virgil, the difcri- 
minative excellence of Homer is elevation and com- 
prchenfion of tlwught, and that of Virgil i^ grace and 
fplendor of didkion. The beauties of Homer are there- 
fore difficult to be loft, and thofe of Virgil dffficulr Co 
be retained. The mafly trunk of fentiment is fafe by 
its folidity^ but the bloflbms of elocution eafily drop 
away. The author, having the choice of his own 
images, feledks thofe which he can beft adorn: th<i 
tranflator muft, at all hazards, follow his original, and 
^xprefs thoughts which perhaps he would nor have 
chofen. When to this primary difficulty is added the 
inconvenience of a language fo much inferior in har- 
mony to the Latin, it cannot be expefted that they 
who read the Georgick and the Eneid Ihould be much 
delighted with any verfion. 

All thefe obflacles Dryden faw-, and all thefe lie de-: 
termined to encounter. The expectation of his work 
was undoubtedly great ; the nation confidered its feo-* 
nour as interefted in the event. One gave him tlie dif- 
ferent editions of his author, and another helped him 
in the fubordinate parts. The arguments of the feve* 
l[al books were given him by Addifon* 

The hopes of the publick were not difappointe*^* 
He produced, fays Pope, tte mqfi noble and fpiriied 
tranjlaiion ibat I know in any language. It certainly cxr 
celled whatever had appeared in Englifh, and appear^ 
XQ have fatisficd his friends, and, for the molt part^ 

t«r 
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lo Iavc ^lenced his enemies. Milboume^ indeed^ a 
clergyman^-attacked it ; but his outrages feem to be the 
ebullitions of a mind agitated by ilronger refenttnent 
than bad poetry can excite^ and previoufly refblved not 
to be pleafed. 

His criticifm extends only to the Preface, Paftorals, 3^ 
and Georgicks ; and, as he profeiTes^ to give his an- 
tagonift an opportunity of reprifal, he has added hi^ 
own verfion pf the firft and fourth Paflorah, and the 
firft GeoTgick. The world has forgotten his book; 
hut iince his attempt has given him a place in literary 
hiftory, I will prefcrve a fpecimen of his criticifm, by 
inferting his .remarks on the invocation before the firft 
•Greprgick, and of his poetry, by annexing his own 
verfion. 

Ver. I. ^' H^bat makes a plenteous barveji^ when to ' 
•* turn J I'he fruitful foil, dnd when to fow the earn — It's 
**yunlueky, they fay, tofiumbk at the tbrefholdj but what 
** has a plenteous harveji to do here ? Firgil would not 
••* pi^tend to prefcribe rtdes for that which depends not 
^^ on the bufbandman^s care, but the difpojition of Heaven 
** altogether. Indeed, the plenteous crop depends fome- 
**-what on the goodmetbod of tillage^ and where the 
*^ land^s ill manur'd, tYi^Korn^ without a miracle, can 
*' be but indifferent ; but the barvejl may be good^ 
** which is its properejl epithet, tho* the bufbandman^s 
'^^Jkill were never {o indifferent » The next fentence \b 
** too literal^ and "voben to plough had been Virgins 
" meaning, and intelligible to every body; and when. 
*' to fow the corn, is a needlefs addition.'' 

Ver. 3. ** The care offheep, of onen, and of kine^ And ' 
-** vohin to geld the lambs, andfbeer tbefwine, would as 
•' iVftU have fallen under the cur a bourn, qui cultus ha- 
•^ bendojit pecori, as Mr. D's deduSion of particulars/* 

Ver* 
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Vef. ^. " 7*^ *frf A and genius of ibe frugal iee, f^f^i 
** MsBcenas, and Ifing to /*».— But where did expert^ 
<* w/w ever fignify btrtb and genius f or Urhftt ground 
'^ was there for fuch z figure in this place } Htm i&uch 
*^ more manly is Mr, Ogjlbfs verfion ! 

" What makes rich grbuhds, in what cekftial figns, 
** 'Tis good to plough, and marry elms with rines. 
^* What beft fits cattle, what with (heep agrees, 
*« And feveral arts improving frugal bees» 
** I iing*, Mitcenas. 

** Which four lines, tho* faulty enough j itt yet much 
^* more to the purpofe than Mr. B*s fix." 

Ver. ti. " From fields and mouniains to mj/oug repair. 
*• For patrium Unquens nemus, faltufyne Lycan — ^Vcry 
** well explained !" 

Ver. 23, 24. " Inventor Pallas, of the fattemsig oik 
^^ Thou founder <f the plough^ and phugbman^s toil! 
** Written as if tbe/e had been Pailas^s invention. Tbi 
*' plougbman^s toirs impertinent." 

Ver. 25. ^^^^The fibroud^like cypre/s^Why fhroud- 
•* like ? Is a cyprefs pulled up by the roots^ which the 
^^fiulpture in the lafi Eclogue fills Silvanus*s hand with, 
•^ fo very like zfhroudf Or did not Mr. D. think of 
** that kind of cyprefs us*d ^ften for fcarves and bat'^ 
*^ bands at funerals formerly, or for widow*s vailsy &c. 

if fo, *twas a ^if fp good thought.** 

Ver. 26. ^^ ^^T^hat wear the royal honours^ and increaft 

the year-^V^hzt's meant by increajing the year? Did 

the gods or goddejfes add more months j of li?//, of 
^* A^«rj to it ? Or how can arva /tr^ri— fignify to wear 
*^ ri/r^i/ ^^»wr/ ? Is this to tranjlate^ or abujf an tfir- 
** /W/^ The next coupUt is borrowed from OgjWy^ I 
*' fuppofe, becaufe lefs to the purpofe than ordinary. 

Ver. 
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Ver. 33. *' The patron of the worldj and Rome's ^^- / ^^ U- 
'* cuBar gaard-^Idle, and none of Virgirsy no more 
^' than the fcnfe of the precedent couplet ; (b again, he 
** interpolates Virgil with that and /Ar row^ rfrcA? of the 
*^ /Mf /tf guide powerful of hUfftngi^ wbicb thou ftreto'Ji 
^* around. A ridiculous Latinifm, and an impertinent 
" addition ; indeed the whole ^W is but one piece 
** of abfurdity and nonfehfej as thofe who lay it with 
*' the original muft find/* 

Ver. 42| 43, '^ if«J 'Sepxunc fkall refign the fafces of - ^ ^^ 
** tbefea* Wsls he r^n/«/ or diSator there ? J/i<f w^/ry 
** virgins for thy bid JbaUflrive. Both abfurd interpo* 

Ver. 47, 48. " Where in the void of heaven a place is I- :^ 
^^ free. Ah happy D — », were that place for thee I 
*^ But where is that void ? Or what does our tranflator 
*^ mean by it ? He know^ what Ovid fayj God did, to 
^* prevent fuch a void in heaven ; perhaps, this was 
" then forgotten : but Virgil talks more fenfibly/* 

Ver. 49* ^^ The fcorpion ready to receive thy laws* No, ^ 
^^ he would dot then hx^t gotten out of his way fo £dt/' 

" Ver. 56- " 3T&^ Proferpine affcBs her Jilent feat — 
«< WTiat made her then fo ^i^grjf with Afcalapbusy for 
«* preventing her return ? She was now mus'd to Pj- 
*' tience under the determinations of Fatcy rather than 
•^ /wk/ of her refidence^^ 

Ver. 61, 2, 3« " Tity tbepoet^Sy and the ploughmarCs 
•* caresy htterefi thy greatnefs in our mean chairs. And 
•* ufe thyfelf betimes to hear ourprajers. Which U fuch 
^' a wretched perverfion of FirgiPs mbk thought as Vicars 
*^ would have bluih'd at ; brt Mr. Ogylby makes us 
** ibme amends, by his better lines : 

** O wherefoe*er then art, from thcnc« incline^ 
*< And grant affiftana» ta my bold defign I 
Vot.IL Ec «p;ty 
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*' Pity with mc, poor hufbandmenr's alfeirf^ 
* And nowy as if tranflated, hear our prayers. 

'* This is fenfe^ and to thepurpofe: the other, poot^ 
" mjiakenfixtffr 
\L.O S^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^ ftrifturcs of Milboume, who found 
few abettors ; and of whom it may be reafonably ima-' 
gined, that many who favoured his defign were afhamed 
of his infolence. 

When admiration had fubfided^ the tranflation wa^ 
rilorfc coolly exaftiined, and foHnd like all othersi 
t6 be fomethnes erroneous, Jind fometimes licentious. 
Thofe who could find faults, thought they could avoid 
them ; and Dr. Brady attempted in blank verfe a tranf- 
lation of the Eneid, which, when dragged into the 
world, did not live long enough to cry. I have nevet 
feen it ; but that fuch a veriion there is, of has been; 
()erhaps feme old cattalogue informed me. 

With not m\JCh better fucccfs, Trapp, when hii 
Tragedy and his Preledtions had given him reputatioif, 
attempted another blank veriion of the Eneid ; to 
which, notwithftanding the (light regard with whicH 
It was treated, he had aftertvards perfcverance enough 
to -add the Eclogifes and' Georgicks. His book may 
continue it? exiftence as long as it Is the clandeftine 
refuge of fchoolboys. 

Since the Engliih car has been accuftomed to difc 
melUfiucnce of Pope^s numbers, and the diftion of 
poetry has become more fplendid, new attempts have 
been made to tranflate Virgil ; and ^11 his works have 
tech attempted by men better qualified to contend with 
Dryden. 1 will not engage myfelf in an invidious 
cDiDfarifon by oppofing one paflagc to another; a 

work 
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Work of which there would be no ^hd^ and which 
tnight be often ofFenfive without ufe. 

It is not by comparing line with line that the merit 5^ i> 
of great works is to be eftimated^ but by their general 
efifedtS and ultimate refult. It is eafy to note a weak 
line, and write one more vigorous in its place ; to find 
Si hapjpihefs of ejtpreffioh in the original, and tranf- 
plant it by force into the verfion : but what is given 
to the parts, may be fubdufted from the whole, and 
the reader may be weary, though the critick may corii 
mend. Works of imagination excel by theif allure- 
ment and delight ; by their power of attradliilg and 
detaimng the attention. Thait took is good in vaifi, 
which the readet throT*s away, tip only is the fhafter, 
who keeps the niind in pleafifig captivity ; whofe pagei 
are perufed with eagernefs, and in hope of neW plea^ 
fure are perufed again ; and whofe conclufion is per« 
ceived with ant eyfe off forrow, fuch as the traveller cafls 
upon departing day; 

By his proportion of this prfedomination I will cori- 
fent that Drydefl ftlould he tf ied ; of this, which, in 
oppofition to reafon, makes y^riofto thp darling atid the 
pride of Italy ; of this, which, in defiince of criticifra, 
continues Shakfpeare thfe fovcreign of the drafiia; 

His laft wofk was his Fables^ in which he gave us 
the firft example of a mode of writing which the Ita- 
lians call refactimentOf a rencfvatidn of incient writers, 
by modernizing thfcir language. Thus the old poeiti 
of Boiardo has been new-drefled by Dontimchi^xiA BernL 
The works of Chaucer, upon which this kind of rc» 
juvenefcence has been beffowed by Dryden, require lit- 
tle tricicifm. The tale of the Cock f^ms hardly 
worth revival; and the ftory oi Palamon znA Arafe^ 

£ e 2 eon* 
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containing an aftion unfuitable to the times in vihich 
k is placed, can hardly be fufiered to pafs without 
cenfure of the hyperbolical commendation which Dry<^ 
den has given it in the general Preface^ and in a poe- 
tical Dedication^ a piece where his original fondnefs 
of remote conceits feems to have revived. 
'^ /] Of the three pieces borrowed from Boccace Si^if- 
'munda may be defended by the celebrity of the ftory. 
Theodore and Hanoria^ though it contains not much 
Qioral^ yet afforded opportunities of ftriking defcrip*^ 
tion. And Ofmon was formerly a tale of fuch reputa-^ 
€ion> that^ at the revival of letters^ it was tranilated 
into Latin by one of the Beroalds. 

Whatever fubjefts employed his pen, he was ftill 
knproving our meafures and embeliiihing ow lan«^ 
guagc. 

\n this volunle are interftPcrfed fome Ihort original 
poems^ which, with his prologues^ epilogues, and 
fongs, may be comprifed in Congreve's remark, that 
even thofe, if he bad written nothing elfe, would 
have entitled him to the praife of excellence in hi& 
kind. 

One compofition muft however be diftinguiihed^ 
The ode for 5/, Cecilia'j Day, perhaps the laft effort 
of his poetry^ has been always confidered as exhibiting 
the higheft flight of fancy, and the exadtefl nicety of 
art* This is aUowed to ftand without a rival. If in- 
deed there is any excellence beyond k, in fome other 
of Dryden's works that excellence muft be founds 
Compared with the Ode on Killigrew, it may be pro- 
nounced perhaps fuperiour in the whole ; but without 
any fingle part^ e^ual to the ^t& llansa of the othetr 
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It isfaidto have coft Dryden a fortnight's labour; 3^^/ 
but it does not want its negligences : fome of the lines 
are without correfpoodent rhymes ; a defeft^ which I 
never detedtcd but dfter an acquamtance of many years, 
and which the enthufiafm of the writer might hinder 
him from perceiving* 

His lail ftanza has left emotion than the former ; 
but is not lefs degant in the di£bion. The conclufion 
is vicious ; the mufick of Timotbeus, which rai/ed a 
mortal to tbejidesy had only a metaphorical power ; that 
of Cecilia^ which irev» an angel downy had a real efkSt : 
the crown therefore could not reafonably be divided. 

I N a g^ieral fiirvey of Dryden's labours, he ap- 
pears to have a mind very comprehenfive by nature, 
and much enriched widh acquired knowledge. His 
compofitions are the efieAs of a vigorous genius ope- 
rating upon large materials. 

The power that pi edoniiinated in his intelledual ope- 
rations, was rather ftrong reafon than quick feniibility. 
Upon all occafions that were prefented, he ftudied ra- 
ther than felt, and produced ientiments not fuch as 
Nature enforces, but meditation Aipplies. With the 
ii(pple and elemental paflions, as they fpring (eparate 
in the mind, he fe^ms not much acquainted ; and fel- 
dom defcribes them but as they are complicated by the 
various relations of fbciety, and confiifed in the tu- 
mults and agitations of life. 

What he fays of love may contribute to the expla- 
nation of his charafter : 

Love various minds does varioufly infpire ; 
It ftirs in gentle bofoms gentle fire, 
Like that of incenfe on the altar laid ; 
But raging flames tempeftuous fouls invade ; 

E c 3 A fire 
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A fire which every windy pailion blows. 

With pride it mounts, or with revenge it glows. 

Dryden's was npt one of the gentle bofotns : Love, 
as it fubfifts in itfelf, with no tendency but to the petr 
fpn loved, and wiihing only for correfpondent kmdr 
nefs ; fuch love as Ihuts out al^ other intercft ; the 
Love of the Groiden Age, was too foft and fubtle to 
put his faculties in mplion* He hardly conceived k 
but in its turbulent effervefcencc with fome other de- 
fires ; wh^n it was inflamed by rivalry, ox obftrudled 
by difficulties ; when it invigorated ambition^ or exaC^ 
perated revenge. 

He is therefore, wjth all his variety of excellence, 
Aot often pathotick ; and had (b little fenfibility of the 
power of effqfions purely natural, that he did not ef* 
teem them in others. Simplicity gave him no plea* 
fure ; and for the firft part of his life he looked on 
Otway with contempt, though at laft, indeed very late, 
he confefled that iti his play tberf was Naiurf, which 
is the chief beauty. 

We do not always know our own motives. I am 
not certain whether it was nof rather the difficulty 
which he found in exhibiting the genuine operations 
of the l\eart, than a fervile fubmiffion to an injudicious 
audience^ that filled his plays with falfe magnificence. 
It was neccflary to fix attention ; and the mind can be 
faptivat^d pnly by recoUcftion, or by curiofity; by 
reviving natural fentimeats, or impreffing new ap- 
pearances of things : fentcnces were readier at his call 
than images ; he could more eafily fill the ear with 
fome fplendid novelty, than awaken thofe ideas that 
^[lumber in the heart. 
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The favourite exercile of his mind was ratiocina- j jy 
tioI^; and, that argument might not be too foon at an 
tpdf, he delighted to talk of liberty and neceffity, 4e- 
(liny anc^ contingence ; thisfe he difcuifes in the lan- 
guage of the fchool with fo much profundity, that 
the teri^s which he ufcs are XK>t always ynderftood. It 
{s iT\4f!c^ learning, but learning out of place. 

When once he had engaged himfelf in difputation, 
thoughts flowed in on either £de: he was now no 
longer at a lofs ; he had always objections and folutions 
.at comqiand ; verbaque frovifam rem — give him matter 
for his verfe, and he finds without difficulty vcrfe for 
Ills marten 

In Comedy, for which ht profefles himfelf not na 
turally qualified, the mirth which he excites will per- 
haps not be foupd fo much to arife from any priginal 
humour, or peculiarity of charadter nicely diftinguilhed 
and diligently purfued, as from incidents arid circum- 
ilances^ ..artiSces and furprizes ; from jefts of aftion 
rather than of fentiment. What he had of humorous 
or paffionate, he feems to have had not from nature, 
but from other poets ; if not always as a plagiary, at 
leaft as an imitator* 

Next to argument, his delight was in wild and dar- 
ing faliies of fentiment, in the irregular and c)fcentrick 
violence of wit. He delighted to tread upon the brink, 
of meting, where light and darknefs begin %o mingle ; 
to approach the precipice of abfurdity, and hqver over 
the abyfs of unideal vacancy. This inclination fome- 
(imes produced nonfenfe, which he knew i as. 

Move fWiftly, lUn, and fly a lovcr^s pace. 
Leave weeks and months behind thee in tky race. 

Amariel flies 
^a guard thee from the demons of ihe air ; 

E c 4 My ; 
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My flaming fwqrd above them to difplaf , 
All keeii, and ground upon the edge of day. 

And fometimes* it iflued in abfurdittes^ cf which pwr 
haps he was not confcious : 

Then we upon our orb's laft verge (hall go. 

And fee the ocean leaning on the iky ; 
From thence our rolling neighbours we Ihall know» 

And on the lunar world fecurely pry. 

Thefe lines have no meaning ; but may wc not 6y, la 
imitation of Cowley on another book, 

'Tis fo like fenfe 'twill ferve the turn as well? 

This endeavour after tl^e grand and the n^, pro? 
duced many (entiments either great or bu}ky, agd fnanj 
images either jufl: or fplendid : 

I am fts free as Nature firft made man. 
Ere the bafe laws of fervitude began. 
When wild in woods the noble lavage ran* 

-— *Tis but becaufe the Living death ne'er kntw, 
They fear to prove it as a thing that's new : 
Let me th' experiment before you try, 
1*11 Ihow you firft how eafy 'tis to die. 

— There with a foreft of their darts he firove^ 
And ftGk>d like Capanens defying Jove ; 
With his broad fword the boldeft beating dow^» 
While Fate grew pale left he ftiould win the town^ 
And turnM the iron leaves of his dark book 
To make new dooms, or mend what it nufiooV. 

—I beg no pity for this mouldering clay ; 

For if you give it burial, there it takes 

Poflcffion of your earth j 

If burnt, and fcatter'd in the air, the winds 

That ftfew my duft difltufe my royalty. 

And fprcad me o'er your clime ; for where one atom 

Of mine (hall lights know there Sebaftian reigns* 

Of 
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Of thefe quotations the two firft maybe allowed to lie 
great, the two latter only tumid. / 

Of fuch fele&ioi) there is no eodf I will add 0QI7 ? hu 
a few more parages ; of which the firit, tlu>qgh it maf 
|)erhaps not be quite clear in profe, h not too obfcurc 
^r poetry, 9s xhp ix^eamng that it l^^s is noble ; 



No, there if a neceffity in Ff^te, 
Why ftill the brave bold man is fortunate ; 
He keeps his obje^ ever fell in iight, 
And that aflhrance holds him firm and right 1 
Tme, 'tis a n^row w^y that leads to blifs. 
But right before there is no precipice; 
Fear makes men look afide, an4 fo their footing mifs* 



} 



Of the tmages which the two following citations 
#fford, the firft is elegant, the fecond mag^^ficpoti^ 
l^hether either be juft^ let the reader judge ; 

What precious drops are thcfe. 
Which iUently each other's track purfue^ 
Bright as youiig diamonds in their in£mt dew? 

•— «**Relign your ca ffl e^- ■ 
—Enter, bravp Sir ; for when you Ipeak the woidj 
The gates (h^ open of their own accord ; 
The genius of tl)^ place its Lord ihaU meet» 
And bow its towcry feittbftad at your foet^ 

Thefe burfts of extravagance, Dryden calls the !)#« 
' A/!*ibi of the Theatre ; and owns t\M many noify lines 
of MaxaoiiB and Alm^nzor call out fat vengeance 
upon him; but I kww^ (ays he^ tb^tt itif tvcri iad 
enough to fli^e, even wbon I wrote tbenu There is fiirelf 
reafon to fufpedt that he pleafed himfelf as well as his 
audieqce ; and that thefe^ like the harlots of other 
ifien> had his love, though not his appicbatioo. 
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^ /.7 He had fometimcs faults qf a left generous im4 
^ ' fplendid kind. He makes, like almoft all other poets, 
very frequent ufe of mythology, and fometimes con- 
ncfts religion and feble too clofely without diftinftioa. 
He defcends to difplay his knowledge with pedant* 
ick oftentation; as when, in tranilating Virgil, he 
fays, tack to the larboard— dud vecrjlarboardi and talks, 
in another work, of viritte fpooming before the wiru^ 
His vanity now wd then betrays his ignorance : 

They Nature's king through Nature's opticks viewM ; 
Reversed they vicw'd him Icffen'd to their eyes. 

He.had heard of revcrfing a telefcope, and unluckily 
reverfes the objedl. 

He is (bmetimes unexpeftedly mean. When he de^ 
fcribes the Supreme Being as moved by jprayer to ftop 
(he Fire of London^ what is his expreffion } 

A hoUow cryftal pyramid he takes, 

Ia Qrmamental waters dipp'd above, 
Of this a broad extingul/her he makes. 

And boodi the flames that to their quarry ftroye« 

Wheh he defcribes the Laft Day, and the decifive tri^ 
bunal^ he intermingles this ioiage : 

When rattling boon together fly^ 
From th^ four quarters of the iky. 

It wa$ indeed never in his power to refift the temp* 
•tation of a jeft. In his Elegy on Cromwell : 

No fooner was the Frenchman's caufc embfac'd; 
Than the Ugbt Monfitur the ftave Dtn ootweigh'd ; 
His fortune tumM the fcalc 

- He had a vanity, unworthy of his abilities, to Ihcw, 
as may be fufpcfted, the rank of the company wkh 
whom he lived, by the ufe of Frpnch words, which 

ha4 
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litd then crept mto coiwerfation ; fuch as fraicheur for 
coohefiy fougue for turbulence^ and a few more, none 
of which the language has incorporated or retained. 
They continue only where they ftood firft, perpetual 
warnings to future innovators. _ 

Thefe are his faults of afFeftation ; his faults of nc-r ^ /^., 
^ligence are beyond recital. Such is the unevennefs 
of his compoiitions, that ten lines are feldom found 
together without fomething of which the reader is 
alhamed. Dryden was no rigid judg^ of his own pages ; 
he feldom ftruggled after jfupreme excellence, but 
Ihatched in hafte what was within his reach ; and when 
)ie could content others, was himfelf contented. He 
did not keep prefent to his mind an idea of pure per- 
feAion ; nor compare his works, (uch as they were, 
with what they nught be made. He knew to whom ' 
he fhouid be oppofed. He had more mufick than 
Waller, mor« vigour than Denham, and more nature 
than Cowley ; and from his contemporaries he was m 
no danger^ Standing therefore in the higheft place, 
he had no care to rife by contending with himfelf; but 
while there was no namq above his own, was willing to 
enjoy fame on the eafieft terms. 

He was no lover of labour. What he thought fuf- 
ficient, ho did not ftop to make better; and allowed 
•h'tmfelf to leave many parts unfiniihed, in confidence 
that the good lines would overbalance the bad. What 
he had once written, he difmifled from his thoughts ; 
and, I believe, there is no example to be found of any 
. porreflion or improvement made by him after publica- 
tion. The haftinefs of his productions might be the 
effedt of neceffity ; but his fubfequent negleft could 
. Jiardly have any other caufe than impatience of ftudy. 

tVhat 
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•^ 7»^ What can be faid of his verfificaticm^ will be 
little more than a dilatation of the praife ^ven it by 
Fope: 

Waller was fmoodi ; but Dryden taught to join 
The varying verfe, the foU-refounding line. 
The long xnajeilick n)arch» and energy divine. 

Some improvements had been already made in £n» 
gliih numbers ; but the full force of our language was 
not yet felt; the v^rfe that was finooth was commoidy 
feeble. If Cowley had ibmetimes a finiibed line^ he 
)iad it by chance, Dryden knew how to chufe the 
flowing and the fonorous words; to vary the paufes^ 
and adjuft the accents ; to diverfify the cadence^ and yet 
preferve the (mopthnefs of his metre. 

Of Triplets and Alexandrines^ though he did noc 
introduce the ufe| be eftabliihed it. The triplet has 
long fubiifted gmong us. Dryden feems not to have 
traced it higher than to Chapman's Homer; but it is 
to be found in Phaer's Virgil^ written in the reign of 
Mary; and in Hall's Satires^ publiibed five year$ be6m 
the death of Elizabeth. 

The Alexandrine was, I believe, firft yfed by SpeiH 
fer, for the fake of doling his ftanza with a fuller 
found. We had a longer meafure of fourteen fyUables, 
into which the Eneid wa$ tranilat^ by Phaer, and 
other works of the. ^cients by other writers ; of which 
Chapman's Iliad was, I believe, the hft» 

The two firft lines of Fbaefs third Eneid will exem^ 
pUiy this meafure ; 

When Alia's ftate was overdirown, and Priam's king4oia 

ftout, 
All guiltlef^ by the power of gods above was rooted ov^ 

As 
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As thefc lines had their break or offurdy always ac iy-] 
the eighth fyllable, it was thought^ in time^ commo- 
dious to divide them; and quatrains of lines/ alter- 
nately, confifting of eight and fix fyllables, make 
the molt folt and pleafing of our lyrick meafures ; 
as, 

Rclentfcfs Time, deftroying power. 

Which ftone afid brafs obey, 
Who giv'ft to every flying hour 

To work fome neW decay. 

In the Alexandrine, when Jt!^ power was once felt, 
(bme poems, as DraytotCs Folyolbiorty were wholly writ- 
ten ; and fometimes the meafures of twelve and four-^ 
teen fyllables were interchanged with one another* 
Cowley was the firft that inferred the Alexandrine at 
pleafure among the heroick lines of ten fyllables, 
and from him Dryden profefles to have adopted \u 

The Triplit and Alexandrine are not univerfally 
approved. Swift always cenfured them, and wrote 
fome lines to ridicule them* In examining their pro- 
priety, it is to be confidered that the effence of verfe 
is regularity, and its ornament is variety. To write 
terfe, is to difpofe fyllables and founds hairmonically 
hy ibme known and fettled rule; a rule however lax 
enough to fubftitute fimilitude for identity, to admit 
change without breach of order, and to relieve the ear 
without difappointing it. Thus a Latin hexameter. 
is formed from daftyls and fpondees difierently com-^ 
bined; the Englifii beroick admits of acute or grave 
fyllables varioully difpofed. The Latin never deviates 
into feven feet, or exceeds the number of feventeen 
fyUabks; but the £ng)[iib Alexandrine breaks the law- 

ful 
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ful boiindsj and furprUes the reader with two fyllablet 
more than he expe£):ed. 

The eflFcdt of the Triplet is the fame: the ear has 
been accuftomed to expeft a new rhyme in every 
couplet; but is on a fudden furprized with three 
rhymes together, to which the reader could not ac-» 
commodate his voice, did he not obtain notice of the 
change from the braces of the margins. Surely there 
is (bmething unfkilful in the neceflity of fuch niecha- 
nical direftion. 

Confidering the metrical art iimply as a {cience, 
and confequently excluding all cafualty, we mull al« 
low that Triplets and Alexandrines, inferred by ct^ 
price, are interruptions of that conftancy to which 
icience afpires. And' though the variety which they 
produce may very juftly be defired, yet to make our 
poetry exadl^ there ought (o be fome itated mode of 
admitting them. 

But till fome fuch regulation can be formed, I wiih 
them ftill to be retained in their prefent ftate. They 
4ire fometimes convenient to the poet, Fenton was of 
opinion, that Dryden was too liberal and Pope too 
fparing in their ufe. 

The rhymes of Drj^den are commonly juft, and he 
valued himfelf for his readinefs in finding them; bi^ 
he is fometimes open to objection. 

It is the. common pra&ice of our poets to end ihft 
fecond line with a weak or grave fy liable : 

Together o'er the Alps methinks we fly^ 
FiUM with ideas of fair //«/> 

Dryden fometimes puts the weak rhyme in the 

firft: 

Laugh all the powers that favour tyranny^ 
And all the fiaudini; army of the iky. 
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Sotnetimes he concludes a period or paragraph with 5 5S 
the firft line of a couplet^ which^ though the French 
feem to do it without irregularity, always difpleafes in 
Engliih poetry. 

The Alexandrine, though much his fitvourite, is tiot 
always very diligently fabricated by him. It invariably 
requires a break at the iixth fyllable; a rule which the 
modem French poets never violate, but which Drydcn 
fometimes neglefted: 

And widi paternal thunder vindicates his throne. 

Of Dryden's works it was faid by Pope that be could 
JeieSfrom them better Jpecimens $/ every mode of poetry 
than any other Engtijb zvriter could fupply. Perhaps no 
nation ever produced a writer that enriched his lan- 
guage with fuch'variety of models. To him we owe 
the improvement, perhaps the completion of our 
metre, the refinement of our language, and much of 
the correftnefs of our fentiments. By him we were 
taught faperebff art y to think naturally and exprcfs, 
forcibly. Though Davis has reafoned in rhyme be- v, ' 
fore him, it may be perhaps maintained that he was ^ > 
the firft who joined argument with poetry. He ihewe<l' ^ 
us the true bounds of a tranflator's liberty. What was 
(aid .of Rome, adorned by Auguftus, may ht applied 
by an eafy metaphor to Englifh poetry embelliihed by 
Drydcn, lateritiam invenit, marmoream reliqtdt^ he found 
it brick, and he left it marble. 

THE invocation before the Georgicks is here in- 
ferred from Mr. Milbourne's verfion, that, according 
to his own propofal, his verfes may be compared with 
thofe which he cenfures. 
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Wlhit makes the rlcheft tilth, beneath what fsgrii 

Top/Ufgif and when to match your #/mf and vims ; 

IVlnr care mAij/lccts ind what with herds ^gjnlki 

And all the inans^ement of frugal hees, 

1 Qrig^ MiKtifas ! Ye immenftly dear, 

y«ft orbs of light tehich guide thfe ^ollin^ year g 

Soichus^ and mother Ceris^ if by ;^ou 

We fkt'ning com for hungry m^^ purfucf. 

If, taught by you* we firft tSk ttufler pref^. 

And thin coldfirtams -wi^fprittly juice rcfreflit. 

'^tfawm^ the prefent tiitmens of the field, 

H^o^»fmpbs Mnd/awns, your kind afTifbtnce yielcf,* 

Ifour gifts I fing ; and thou, at whofe fear'd ftroks 

iFrom rending earth the iSery courfer broke, 

Great Neptune, O aflift my sTrtful fong ; 

And thou to whom the wobds and grovei belongs' 

Whofe fiiowy heifers on her flow'ry plains t 

In mighty herds the C^an Ifle maintains ! 

Pan, happy ihepjherd, if thy cares divii^. 

E'er to improve thy Mmialus incline ; 

Leave thy Lycaah wood and native grove. 

And with thy lucky fmiles our work approve 7 

Be PaUms too, fweet-oil's mvehtor, kind ; 

And he« who firft the crooked plough defign'd! 

Sylvanms, god of all the woods appear, 

Whofe hands a new-drawn tender cypre/s bear ! 

Ycgods znigoddeffis, who e*er with love 

Would guard oOr paftures, and our fields improve ! 

You, who new plants from uAknown lands fupply ; 

And with condenfing clouds obfcure the &y^ 

And drop them foftly thence in fruitful fhowers^ 

Ai&ft my enterprize, ye gentle powers I 

And tbou, great C^t/ar ! though we know not y«( 
Among what gods thou'it fix tliy lofty feat, 
Whether thoult be the kind tutelar god 
Of thy own Rome^ or with thy awful b6<I^ 

Cuidc 
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* Coide th^ vaft world, while thy great huid fliall bear 

The fruits and feafons of the turning year. 

And thy bright brows thy mother's myrtles wear : 

Whether thou'lt all the boundlefs ocean fway. 

And fea-men only to thyfelf fliall pray^ 

ZibrZr, the fartheft iiland^ kneel to thee, 

And, that thou may'ft her fon by marriage be, 

Tetfys will for the happy purchafe yield 

To niake a dowry of her watry field ; 
- Whether thouMt add to heaven a hrighttr Jign^ 

And o'er the fummur m$ntbs fetenely ihine ; 

Whete between Cancer and Erigom^ 

There yet remains a fpacious rooifi for thee ; 

Where the hot Scorpion too his arms declines, 

And more to thee than half his arch refigns ; 

Whatever thou'lt be ; for fure the realnsis below 

No juft pretence to thy command can fliow : 

No Ibch ambition fways thy vaft deiircs. 

Though Greece her own Eljfian fields admires* 

And now, at laft» contented Proferpine 

Can all her mother's earneft prayers^decline. 

Whatever though be, O guide our gentle courfe. 

And with thy fmiles our bold attempts enforce ; 

With rae th' unknowing ruftlci' wants relieve^ 

And, though on earth, our facred tows receive I 

Mr. DR YD EN, having received from Rymcf ^L 
his Remarks on the Tragedies of the laji Age^ wrote ob« 
fervations on the blank leaves \ which, having been 
in the pofleffion of Mr. Garrick, are by his favour 
communicated to the publick, that no particle of Dry- 
den may be loft. 

" That we may the Icfs wonder why pity and terror 
" are not now the only fprings on which our tragedies 
** move, and that Shakfpearc may be more excufed, 
•^ Rapin confeflcs that the French tragedies now all 

Vol. IL Ff ** run 
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'^ nm (5tl the tendre ; and gives the reafbn, becaofe Idve 
*^ is the pailion which moft predominates in our fouls^ 
^' and that therefore the palfions reprefented become 
^* infipid, unlefi they are conformable to the thoughts 
^^ of the audience.^ But it is to be concluded that thk 
'* paffion works not now amongfl the French fb ftroiigly 
^' as the other two did amongfl the ancients. Amongft 
'' us, who hmt a ftronger gpnius for wrtcing^ the 
'' operations from the writing are much itronger : 
*^ for the raiiii^ of Shakfpeare's paflions is more from 
*^ the excellency of the words and thoughts, than the 
^' juflnefs of the occaiion ; and if he has been abk ta 
^' pick fingle occafions, he has never founded the 
" whole reafonably : yet, by the genius of poetry ia 
** writing, he h4s fucceeded. 
'^fl'J' ^* Rapin attributes more to the diBiOy that is, to 
*• the words and difcourfe of a tragedy, than Ariftotle 
^ has done, who places them in the laft rank of beau- 
'* tics ; perhaps, only laft in order, becaufe they are 
** the laft produdt of the defign, of the difpofiticm or 
" connection of its parts ; of the charadersi of the 
^' mamwn of thofe charafters, and of the thoughts 
*' proceeding from thofe manners. Rapin's words are 
'' remarkable : 'Tis not the admirable intrigue, the 
^ fuTF^ififlg events, and extraordinary incidents, that 
** ftiakc the beauty of a tragedy ^ 'tis the difcourfes^ 
*^ when they are natural and pe^flionate : ib are Shak- 

'* t'h? parts of a poem, tragick or heroick, are^ 
. " I. Thcfatleitfelf. 

•^ 1. The order or manner of its contrivanocy in ic^ 
^'^ lation of the parts to the whole.. 
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** 3i The ihftnneTs^ w decency of the charadkers^ in 
*^ fpeaking or ading what is proper for tbem^ wd 
*' proper to te Ihewn by the poet; 

4* The thoughts which exprefi thic rhatmers; 
5. The words which exprefi thofe thoughts; 

f^ Ih the lail of thefe^ Homer excels Virgil j Vir^l 
^' all other Rneient poets } md Shidcfpearc all modem 
** poets; 

^^ For the feeond of the&j the brdir i (he m^ntng 
'^ is| that a fable ought to hive ^ beginniag, middle^ 
*' and an end» all juft and iiaturaU & that that part^ 
^^ ^.^. ^hich is the middle^ could hot naturally bar 
'^ the beginning or end^ ixA fo of the red ; all de<^ 
'^ pend on oiie another^ like the links 'q£ i curious 
*^ chain. If terror and pity are o^ly tp be rtfifpd^ 
** i:ertainiy this author Allows Ari^Qcle's rules, ad4 
^' Sophocles^ and £uripides's tbcathple ; but joy fhijr 
'^ be raifed tdo, and that doubly i either by (ccmjH 4 
^ wicked ixlah puniflied^ or a good mih it laft foftu* 
'^ nate ; or perhaps indignation, to (ee wictcednefs pt'of^ 
^^ p^nobs, dnd goodftefs deprefled ; both thi^i^^ may b4 
•' profitable to the eiid of tr^fcdy, refbrniation of mto* 
** ne« ; bttt thd lift iitiprdperfy, onjy ds it be^ti pity 
^' in th( audiences : though Atlttptli, I confe^, ^1^CC9 
'' traeddiei of this kmd id the feeond form. 

** He who imdertakes to anfWefr tl^s txailtot erU 
** tiqte of Mr. Rym^r, in ttehdf o^ ouf En^Jfli poets 
** agsoiift tlid Grtek, Ought tb do \i in this m^nner^ 
** Either by yielding to hinl the greateft p4it of What 
'< he contends for, Which eonfifts in l!h% thai tha 
'< fu^, j. i. the ^efign and eohduft 6£ it, is mor<4 
•* conducidg iii the Ghrccki to thbfe ends of tragedy^ 
^* *hiph Ariftotle and he propofe, namely, to caui^ 

Ffz '^tPTfpr 
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'^terror »d pity: ycc the giafiting- this does oot let 
<< the Gf^ks above the Engliih poets* 
^^C>3 ** But the anfwerer ought to prove two things 2 firft, 
*^ that the. fabie is not the greateft mafter-piece of a 
'^ tragedy^ though it be the foundation of it« 

^* Secondly, That other ends as fuitable to the na- 
^^ ture of tragedy may be found in the Engliih^ which 
** were not in the Greeks 

: ^* Ariftotle places the fable firlt ; not quoad digni^ 
<' t^tem, Jtd quoad fundamentum : for a fable, never 
<* fo movingly contrived to thofe ends of his, pity and 
** terror, wfll operate nothing on our affeftions, ex- 
'* cept the charafters, manners, thoughts, and words, 
*^ are fuitable. 

" So that it remains for Mr. Rymer to prove, that 
** in all thofe, 01^ the greateft part of them, we are iij- 
** ferior to Sophocles and Euripides : and this he ha^ 
** offered at, in fome nieafure ; but, I think, a little 
** partially to the ancbi^ts. 

*^ For the fable itfelf ; 'tis in the Engliih moit 
*' adorned with epifodos, and larger than in the Greek 
f ^ poets ; confequently more diverting. For, if the 
** aftion be but one, a|»d that plain, without any 
*^ countertum of defign or Qpifode, 1. e. under-plot, 
<^ how can it be fo pleafmg as tlie Englifh, which 
" have both under-plot and a turned defign, which 
<< keeps the audience in expe^atipn of the ca* 
** taitrophe ? whereas in the Qreelf: poets . we fee 
** through the whole defign at firft. 

" Fm the charafters, they are neither fo many nor 
^^ {o various in Sophocles and Euripides, as in Shak* 
** fpeare and Fletcher ; only they are more adapted to 

«* thofe 
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** tHofe ends of tragedy which Ariftatle commends t6 
" us, pity and tenor. • 

** The manners flow from the chataAers^ arid cort- ^^^-^ 
*^ fequeotly itiuft panake of their adTantages and dif- 
** advantages. 

" The thoughts ind words, whidi Ire the fourth 
^^ and fifth beauties of tragedy, are certatBly more no- 
^^ ble and more poetical in the Englilh than in the 
/* Greek, which muft be proved by comparing them^ 
^' ibmewhat more equitably than Mr. Rymer has ddne. 

'^ After all, we need not yield that the Englilh tilray 
^* is lefs conducing to move pity and terrdr^ becaufi^ 
*' they often Ihew virtue oppitefled and vice puniihed i 
^' where they do not both, or either^ they am not to 
^' be defended. 

^^ And if wc ihould grant that the Greeks perfbnf^ 
^^ this belter, perhaps it may admit of difpute, whether 
** pity and terror are dther the pi^ime, dr at lead the 
^' only dncfe of tragedy^ 

^' Tis not enough thit Ariftotte has faid fa f fbf 
^^ Ariftotle drew his models of tragedy from Sophociei 
^' and Euripides ; and, if he had feen ours, mi^t 
'^ have changed his mind. And chiefly we have CO &f 
'5 (what I hixited on ptcy and tef lor, in the laft paragraph 
^' fiive one), that thepuniihment of vice and reward of 
" virtue are the moft adequate ends of tragedy, beca:il((i 
*^ moft conducingMgood ex^ple.cfUfe. Now pity is 
^' not fi> eaiily raifed for a criminal, and the ancient 
^^ tragedy always liprbfents its chief perfon fuch, as 
'^ it is for an innocent man; and the fufTering of inno-' 
^^ cenee and puoifluiient of the oiesder is of the na- 
<^ ture of Englifli tragedy : contravily, in the Greeks 
^^ innocence is unhappy often, and the dSfeoder efcapes. 

F f 3 '' Hiea 
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^^ Then We are not touched with the fufTerings of aiif 
^^ ibrt of men fp niuch as of lovers ; and ttiis was al*« 
€' mbft unknown to the ancients ; fo that they neither 
'' adminiilered poetical juftice, of which Mr* Rymet 
f < boafts, fo We|l as we ; neither knew they the bed 
f* conut^on^^laae of picy^ which Is love. 
'-^ *^ He therefore unjufUy blames us for not building 
f ^ on what the ancients left us y for it feems, upoq 
f ^ confiflevation of the prenufes, that we have whoUy 
f ^ finilhed what they began. 

^^ My judgement on this piece is this, that it ia 
^'extremely learned; but that the author of it is 
f^ better read in the Greek than in the Englilh poets^ 
^^ that all Writers ought to ftudy this critique^ as the 
^^ beft account I have ever feen of the ancieats ; that 
^* the model of tsagedy he has here given, is tx-i 
** cellent, and extreme corredfc ; but that it is not the 
<< only model qf all tragedy, becaufe it is too much 
f ^ circumfcribed in plot, cb^ra&crs, &c* ; and, laftly, 
f^ ih^t ' we may be taught here juftly to admire and 
f f imitate the ancients, without giving theon the pre*^ 
f feroicp w^th this author, in prgudice to our own 
tf country^ 

<t Want 6f method in this ezoeUent treatiicji 
f f makes the thoughts of the author ibmetimes ob- 
1? fcurc. 

1' Hisnieantt^thatpityandtemrfretobemoved,t 
^\ is, that they are to be moved as the means conduce 
{1 ii^ to the ends of t^agedy^ whidl are pleafore an^ 
{< infl(rudiom 

f{ And thefe two ends nay be thuft diftii^iflied« 
ft The chief end of the poet is to ploifej for his im*> 
]{ mediate reputation depends on \Xf 
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^ The great end of the f>oem is to inftruA, which Is (ij '^f 
** performed by making plcafure the xrehide of that 
^^ in(lru£tion; for poefy is an arit, and all arts are made 
•** to profit. Rapin. 

** The pity, which the poet is to labour for, is for 
^^ the criminal, not for thofe or him whom he has mur- 
*** <lered, or who have been the occafion of the tragedy. 
^^ The terror is likewife in the puniihment of the fame 
^ criminri; who, if he be reprefented too great an 
^f offender, will -liot be pitied: if altogether innocent, 
^' his puniihmeat will be unjuft. 

** Another obfcurity is, where he fays Sophocles 
** perfected tragedy by introducing the third adtor : that 
^^ is, he meant three kinds of adion; one company fing* 
*^ ing, or another playing on the muiick ; a third dancing. 

^^ To make ^ true judgement in this competition 
*^ betwixt the Greek poets and the EngUlh, in 
'* tragedy^ 

" Goniider, firft,h0w Ariflotle has defined a tragedy. 
** Secondly, what he affigns the end of it to be. 
^* Thirdly, what he thinks the beauties of it. 
^* Fourthly, the means to attain the end propofed. 

'^ Compare the Greek and Englifh tragick poets • 
*f juftly, and without partiality, according to thofe 
*** rules. 

'^ Then, fecondly, confider whetlier Ariftotle has 
^ made a j^uft definition of tragedy; of its parts, of its 
:^' ,ends, and of its beauties; and whether he, having 
** not feen any others but thofe of Sophocles, Euri- 
'^^ pides, &q. had or truly could determine what all 
'^ the excellence^ of tragedy are, and wherein they 
^ ponfift- 

^ Next fhew ^n vhaj jmcjent jtragedy , vas deficiei^t : 
•* .for example, in the narrownefe of its plots, and 

f f 4 *^ fcwncfs 
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•^ fewnefi of perfons, aiul try whether that be not a 
** fault in the Greek poets; and whether thfir excel- 
^* leflcy was fo great, when the variety was vifibly fo 
^* little ; or whether what they did was not very cafy 
« to do. • 

^^ Then make a judgement on what the Engliih have 
*^ added to their beauties : as, for example, not only 
** more plot, but alfo new paffions; as, namely, that 
** of love, fcarce touched on by jthe ancients, except 
^' in this one ej^ample of Phsedra, cited by Mr. 
♦* Rymeri and in that how fliort they were of 
♦^ Fletcher ! 

^^ Prove alfo that love, being an heroick paffion, 
^^ is fit for tragedy, which cannot be denied, becaufe 
^^ of the example alledged of Phaedra; and how fkr 
^' Shakfpeare has outdone them in frieodlhip, &c. 

^^ To return to the beginning of this enquiry; con^ 
^' fider if pity and terror be enough for tragedy tb 
^^ move : and I believe, upoii a true definition of 
*^ tragedy, it will be found that its work extends 
^* farther, and that it is to reform manners, by a 
♦* delightful reprefentation of human life in great per-- 
^^ fons, by way of dialogue* If this be true, then not 
** only pity and terror are to be moved, as the only 
** means to bring us to virtue, but generally love to 
** virtue, and hatred to vice; by flxewing the rewards 
^^ of one, and punilhments of the other; at leafl, by 
*^ rendering virtue always amiable, tho* it be Ihewn un^ 
<* fortunate; and vice deteftaWe, though it be Ihewn 
^* triumphant. 

** If, then, the encouragement of virtue and dif*- 
^* couragement of vice be the proper ends of poetry in 
^^ tragedy, pity and terror, though good means, arc 

«« not 
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«< D0t die only. For all the fitSaa^ In tkehr twns, 

«^ are to be fei in a fermwt : as joy, ^fig|tfr» love, feaf; ] 

<^ are to be ufed as the poet's conHnM^fbeia; ahd n 

/^ gpoeral foacermneDt foir ihe pripeipal *d9r» Ib w be 

^^ raifed^ by makii^ them appear Aich ia the diarac- 

«^ ters, their words^ and wSdom^ as wiU intereft the | 

^^ audience in their fortunes. 

" And if, after all, in a largpr fenfe, pity compie* ti^\ 
^^ bends this concernment for the good, and terror ia^ 
^' eludes deteftation for the bod, th« let us confider 
^' whether the Engiiih have not anfweied this end of 
^^ tragedy, as well as the ancients, or perhaps better* 

^^ And here Mr. Rymer's objedtions againftthe& 
*^ plays are to be impartially weighed, that we may 
^^ fee whether they are of weight enough to turn the 
^< balance againft our countrymen* 

'^ 'Tis evident thoie plays, which he arraigns, haw 
^' moved both thofe paflions in a high d^pcee upon the 
^* ftage. 

" To give the glory of this aiiraj from the 
^^ poet, and to place it upon the aftois, Jeems wyuft. 

'^ One reafon is, becauie whatever adocs they have 
^' foupd, the event has been the lame; tl)ftt is^ the 
'*' fame paflions have been always moved; which ihews 
^' that there is ibmething of force and merit in the 
'< plays themfelves, conducing to the defign of raifing 
^^ thefe two paffions: and fuppofe them ever to he^ 
*^ been exceUently afted, yet aftion only adds graces 
<< vigour^ and qiore life, upon the ftage; but caAuet 
'' give it wholly Where it is not firiL But, fecondly^ 
^' I dare appeal to thoie who have never ieen them 
^< a£^ed, if they have not found ^the& two paffioat 
*^ moved within them: and if the gcnetal voice wiU 
•* carry it, Mr. Rymer's prejudice will take off hia 
^ lingle teftimony« 

^'^This, 
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7, '}, J *^ TMs, being matter of faft, is rcafontbly to tfc^eC* 
f^ tabliihed by this appeal j as if one man fays 'tis night, 
^^ the raft of the world conclude it to be day ; there 
^' needs no farther argument againft htm^ that it is fo. 

^' If he urge, that the general tafte is depraved, hts 
^ ailments to prove this can at beft but evince that 
*^ our poets took not the beft way to raife thofe paf- 
*^ fions; but experience proves againft him, that thefo 
^* means, which they have ufed, have been fuccefsful, . 
f^ and have produced them. 

** And one reafon of that fiacceft is, in my opinion, 
*^ this, that Shakfpeare and Fletcher have written to 
^^ the genius of the age and nation in which they lived ; 
^^ for diough nature, as he objeds, is the fame in all 
•^ places, and reafon too the fame; yet the climate, 
** the age, the difpofition of the people, to whom 
*^ a poet writes, may be fo different, that what pleafed 
** the Greeks would not fatisfy an Eng!ilh audience. 

'^ Aq4 ^ ^W proceeded upon a foundation of truer 
^^ reafon to pleafe the Athenians than Shakfpeare and 
^ Fletcher to pleafe the Engliih, it only Ihews that 
** the Athenians were a more judicious people ; but 
** the poet's bufinefs is certainly to pleafe the audience. 

** Whether our Engliih audience have been pleafed 
** hitherto with acorns, as he calls it, or with bread, 
f^ is the next queftion; that is, whether the means 
^ which Shakfpeare and Fletcher have ufed In their 
^ plays to raife thofe paffions before named, be better 
*^ applied to the ends by the Greek poets than by them, 
^* And perhaps we fliall not grant him this wholly: 
^* let it be granted that a writer is not to run dowQ 
** with the ftream, or'to pleafe the people by their own 
^ D&al methods^ but rather to refon^th^irjudgementSi 

^' ij 
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'♦ It ftiU remains to prove that our theatre needs this 
^^ total refbrmatioD. 

V The fauks, which he has found in thtir defigns, tf (f 
'* are rather wittily aggravated fai many places thaa 
«* reafopably urged; and as much may be returned 
** on the Qreeks, by one who were as wkty as him- 
^' felf. 

« a. Thiy deftroy n^t, if they aie granted, the 
^^ fouadaikm of the fabrick; only uke away from the 
^' beauty of the fymmetry: fbr example, the faults 
'^ in the gharafter of the King in King and No-king are 
^' not| ^s he tn^kes them, fuch a^ render htm detefta- 
'^ blf , but oqly imperfeftions which aecQmp»py hunuui 
'^ nature, and ^e for the mpft psurt excufed by the vi« 
^* olence of his love; fo that they defltoy not our pity 
^^ or concernment for him : this anfwer maybe applied 
*^ to moft of his objeftipns of that kind. 

'^ And RoUo conimicting many murders, when he 
^^ is anfwer^ble but for one, is too feverely arraigned 
^^ by htm; for it adds to our horror and deteflation of 
^' the criminal: and poetiek juftice is not neglefted* 
** neither; for we ftab him in our minds for every of- 
^^ fence which he commits; and the point, which the 
** poet is to gain on the audience, is not fo much in 
^* the death of an offender as the railing an horror of 
*^ his crimes, 

^^ That the criminal ihould neither be wholly guilty, 
** nor wholly innocent, but fo panicipating of both as 
<* to move both pity and terror, is certainly a good rule, 
^* but hot perpetually to be obferved; for that were 
** to make ail tragedies too much alike, which objec- 
^^ tion he forefaw, but has not fully anfwered. 

" To conclude, therefore: if the plays of the an- 

f ^ cients ^e more coneftly plotted, ours are more beau* 

S *' tifuUy 
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^' tifully written. And if we can raife paffioos as high 
^^ on worfe foundations, it Ihews our genius in tragedy 
^^ is greater; for, ia all otfaet parts of itj the.£ngliih 
^' have manifeftly excelled tbeoit"' 

THE 

%* In tbefe hit obfervationi oiiatta£k ofRytner*!, which, to 
give it accurately, is entitled ^* The tragedies of the laft age con* 
^ fidered.** Mr. Dcfdeft terms this laoft sUsliird of alkbootts of the 
kind, an fexoelleat critiquti for, which toDnoeadation hsfftMjr aby 
leafoo can be found, other than that he ibod in nwe of the writer. 
Diyden ererjr where profeiTes himfelf an admiitr of ShaUp^re^ 
and it is the aim of this critic to turn all he has written to ridicule. 
Cot of many paflages iil another diicourie of his entitled * A (boct 
• fiew of tragedy,* that are dot to be matched for their absurdity, 
I ULeSt die foUoiHiif famoiaiy o^thecharaAsr olonr gneatdfaiAanc 
poet: 

*^ Shakfpeare*s genius tay for comedy and humour. In tn^gedy 
'* he appears quite out of his element; his brains are turned, he 
^* raves and rambles, without any coherence, any fpark of reafoo, 
<* or any rule to contrOul him, or let bounds to his phrenzy. His 
^ im^iinatfen wai (till running after his milfiers, the coblers, and 
^ pariih clerks, and Old TefUiHent Strouiers. So he might mafe 
^* bold with Portia, as they had done with die Vit-gin Mkly. Who, 
** in a church a6Ung their plsy called the Incarnation, had ufually 
** the Ave Mary mumbled over to a ibadling weneh (for the bleiled 
** Virgin), ftraw-hatted, blue aproned, big«bellied, with her im* 
** maculate conception iip to her chin/' 

With a degree of fa^idious infolence to which hardly any critiQ 
over arrived, and in a ftrain of buffoonery peculiar to himielf, ho 
laughs to foom the plot, the itiahoers and the fentlments of Othello, 
and makes fport with the author in his cenfuies of Julius Caefir. 

In the former of the above traAs he promifes his friend Fleetwood 
Shepheard, to whom it is addreied, ** fome reflexions en that 
•^ Paradife Loft of Milton*s, which fome are pleafed to call a poem,** 
but they do not appear to have been ever publifiied. This &rcaf« 
tical expreffionhas not efeaped the notice of Mr. Fenton, and bifliop 
Newton. 

M 
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' THE origiMl of the foUowiag letter k prefervcd ^ ^ ^^ 
ttt the Library at Lambeth, and was kindly imparted 
to the publick by the fe^fWMnd Dr. V^* 

Copy of an original Letter from John Dryden^ 
£lq; to hit fi>na in Italy, from a MS in the 
Lambeth Ltbimry, marked N"" 933. p. 56. 
(Sulferfcribid) 

'^ Al Blttftriffimo Si^ 

^^ Carlo Dryden Camarieve 

'' d'Honoie A. S. S. 

<' la Roma. 
^^ Franca per Mantoiaa* 

. <* Sept. Ae 3d, ear ftyle. 

« Dear Sq»s^ 
^^ Being now at Sit William Bowyet's in the eoan- 
^^ try, I cannot write at lai^, becaulb I find myfelf 
^^ fomewhat indifpoCed with a cokl, and am thidc of 
^^ heariog, rather worfe thaa I was in town. I am 
^^ g^ad to find, by your letter of July 26th, your %Ie, 
*^ that you are both in heahh ; but wonder you Ihould 
'^ think me fo negligent as to forget to give you an 
«< account of the Ihip in which your parcel is to come. 
'^ I have written to yott two or three letters coBcern- 
^^ ing it, which I have fent by fafe hands, as I told 
*^ you, and doubt not but you have them before this 
** can arrive to you. Being out of town, I have for- 
^^ gotten the flap's name, which your mother will en- 
^* quire, and put it into her letter, which is joined 
*^ with mine. But the mafter's name I remember : he 
^' is called Mr. Ralph Thorp ; the fliip is bound to 

Ic majr ibmewhac st>ate the refentment of the reader to be told, 
that chii redoubted cncic was the author of an heroic tragedy called 
** Edgar," which, at (boo ai publiQftd, determined hU chara^^er, 
and at a dranatick writer funk him into contempt. 

•* Leghorn, 
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^ Leghora/oonfigned to Mr. Peter and Mr« Th«. Bfd^ 
** merchants. I am of your opinion^ that by Tfrn^ 
*^ fon's means almoft all our letters have mifcarried 
^ for this laft year. But, howfever, he has mifled of 
^ his defign in the Dedication, though he had. pre- 
*^ pared the hook for ic ; for in every figure df Eneas 
** he has cau£bd him to be drawn like King William^ 
^«witfa a hooked nofe. After my return to town, I 
^^ intend to alter a play of Sk Robert Howard's^ writ^ 
^ ten long fince, and lately put by him into my hands s 
'* ^tis called Tbi Omqueft of Obina by the Tartaru It 
'^ will coft me fix weeks ftudy, with the pr^babk* be-^ 
^^ nefit ci an hundred pounds. In the mean time I 
^^ am writing a fong for St. Cecilia's Feaft, who, you 
<* know, is the patronefs of mufick. This is trouble-^ 
*^ fome, and no way beneficial ; but I eould not deaf 
^^ the Stewards of the Feaft, who came in a body Xjs> 
me to defire that kindneis, one of them bdng Mrj 
Bridgman^ whofe parents are your mother's friends^ 
I hope to fend you thirty guineas between Michael- 
'< mafs and Chriftmafii, of which I will give you ad 
'^ account when I come to town. I remember th^ 
<^ coui&feLyou give me in your letter ; but dtflemblin^ 
^^ thoug)i bwful in fome cafibs, is not my taknt ; yet^ 
^' for ypur fake, I will ftniggle with the plain open- 
** nefs of my nature, and keep-in my juft refentments 
^^ againft that degenerate order. In the mean time, I 
^^ fiatter not my&lf with any manner of hopes, but 
^^ do my duty, and fufier for God's fake; being a& 
^^ fure4> beforehand, neve): to be nswarded, though 
^^ the times ihould alter. Tow^xds the latter 6tid ot 
'* this month, September, Charles will begin to reco^ 
^ ycr his perfeft healthy accprdijig to his nativity^ 

^' whicb# 
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^ which) ca&ipg it myfelf^ I am fure is tme^^ aad^aU 
'^ things hitherto have happened accordinglly to the 
*^ very time that I predided them : I hope at the fame 
'' time to recover more healthy according to my 2^e« 
^* Rememher me to poor Harry, whofe prayers I ear^ 
*^ neftly defire. My Virgil fuoceeds in the world be- 
*' yond its defert or my ezpeftation* You know thcf 
*^ profits might have been more; but neither my con- 
'^ fcience nor my honour would fuffer me to take them s 
*^ but I never can repent ^ my conftancy, fince I am 
^^ thoroughly perfuaded of the juftice of the cauie for 
** which I fuffer. It has pleafed God to raife up many 
*^ friends to me amongft my enemies, though they who 
^^ ought to have been my friends are negligent of me. 
V I am called to dinner, and cannot go on with this 
^' letter, which I defire you to excufe ; and am 

'^ Your moft afieftionate father, 
** John Dryden.* 

*«* As inaay of Dryden't dramatic coropofitions were operat, or 
rather they fo hr refembled the Italian and French opera by an ia« 
termixture of mufic with the dialogue as to be called by that nam^ 
it was a fingular felicity that they were fct to mufic by Purcell, who, 
though bred in a choir, and a church mulician, was at that timc^ 
lake fome others of hss profeflion, equally at the fervice of the theatre. 
The dramas called Dryden's, to which he compofed the mufic, were 
King Arthur ; Oedipus, writtep in conjunftion with Lee ; the Indiasi 
Queen, in which Sir Robert Howard had a han4 ; and the Tempeft, 
altered from Shakefpeare by himfelf, and Sir William Davenant. la 
the firft is a froil: fcene, the mufic to which, befides that it is in* 
trinfically excellent, is admirably fuited to the words. In the In** 
dian Queen, is that celebrated bafs fong ^ Ye twice ten hundred 
deities ;* and In the Tempeft are fbme of the fioeft airs and fweeteit 
l^armonies that ever delisted the human ear^ 

Dryden had no ikill in mufic. His wife, lady Elizabeth Howard, 
liad been a fcholar of PurcelU Mrs, Purcell, in the dedication of the 
Orpheus BriUonicuSj letnms her thanks to that Jady for her having 

crcftcrf 
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mtHM ^iir iBoiiQmeiit ofer hb illMifl, and gmang it widi tft &(« 
f^riptiim* Drydfa iMipg' Ufiag at die dint, k is bi^y psohabto 
that the infciiptioa vat of his cpippofing. Hp wrote aii ode on 
ibt death of Ptircell| and Dr. Blow fet it to mufic. It was publiihe^ 
ihi &ore by one of the Playfords, but is not to be found in Diyden's 
MiioellaBv ; ^od we owe it .tp the 'ReTerend Mr. Broughton of the 
TMsplfi* thut U nofr a|qmn ia a coUeftioa of Dgxtei^s pocBM, in 
two volumes i ztao. ii^y llie ioitjal line,. 

* Mark how the lark and Imopt fingi' 

* Hark how the lark ad* Unnet fing.' 



^ 
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EDMUND SMtTH is oni of tWe lucky 
writers who have, without much labour, attained 
high reputation, and who are mentioned with reve* 
Irence rather for the poflbffion than thfe exertion of un- 
common abilities. 

Of his life little is known ; and that little claims no 
praife but what can be given to intelleftual excellence^ 
feldom employed to any virtuous purpofe. His cha- 
ra&er, as given by Mr. Oldifworth, with all the par- 
tiality of friendlhip, which is faid by Dr. Burton to 
Ihow what fine things one man df farts can/ay to another^ 
and which, however, comprifes great part of what cah 
be knoWn of Mr. Srtiith, it is better to tranfcribe at 
once, than to take by piecies, I Ihall fubjoin fuch lit- 
tle memorials as acddent h^s enabled me to colled:. 

Mr. EDMUND SMITH was the only fen of 3 
on eminent nkrcbant, oat Mr. Neale, by a daughter 
of the famous baron Lechmere. Some misfortunes of 

V^u IL G g his 
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his father, which were foon after followed by his deaths 
were the occafion of the fon's being left very young in 
the hands of a near relation (one who married Mr. 
Neale's lifter), whofe name was Smith. 
U This gentleman and his lady treated hJm as their 
own child, and put him to Wcftminfter-fchool under 
the care of Dr, Bufby ; whence, after the lofs of his 
faithful and generous guardian (whofe name he aflumed 
and retained), he was removed to Chrift-church in Ox- 
ford, and there by, h}$ aunt handfomely maintaiQMi till 
her death ; after wiiich be continued a member df that 
learned and ingenious fociety, till within fiVe years of 
his own ; though^ fbme time before his leaving Chrift- 
church, he was fent for by his mother to Worcefter, 

which ha^ not. been n;e»tfono4, b\it to wip^o^ the 
^fperfioi^s, thai vv^vc, ignprJ^ltJy rca|l by fop^ oa hiar 
birth. It is tp be.rpn^embered for, our. aythor^s-hor 
nour, that, when at Weftminfter eUdioxif h^ fto9da 
<;andi4ate for or^eof the uuiverfities^ hefp/figpaliy dif- 
tinguiihcd himfelf by hif conf{)icucu^s,^ performance^ 
that there arofe no frpaU cprttejuioa.b^twjeeri the vep^cr 
fentativq cle&ors of Trinity-college in Cambridge and 
Cl^riftrchiurch in O^^pn, whichu, of thofe two. royal fo- 
Gietie^.fhpuld adopt him as -their, own. But' the.elcc- 
tftrs of Trinity-college .having, the preference of (Jafiif^c 
that year, they refolutely eleded him.^ whq yet* being 
invited a^ the fame time to Chrift-churcjhi chp(e to ac- 
cejjjt of a ftudentjfhip there* . Mr, Sjnith's perfedjons, 
as well natural as acquired, feem to have been formed 
* lUpon Horace's plan*; who f*ys, in his Art of Poetiy, 
** — Ego ncc ftodlumimcdiYtte v^nkt, 

" ,NftJ;ru4p .qiwA.prpftt video, ingcnium : alCerios.iic; 

<* Altera pofcit opcm res, & conjurat amice." 
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He was endowed by Nature with all thofe ej^ccIleAt ^ 
ood neceflary qualifkations which are previous to tbs 
accompliihment of a great maiu His memory was 
large and tenacious, yet, by a curious felicity cbieflj fvrf- 
ceptible of the fineft impreffions it received from the 
beft authors he read, which it always proferved in 
their primitive ftrength and'amiable order. 

He had a quicknefs of apprehenfion, and vivacity cf 
underftaxxding, which eafily took In and iurmoumed 
the moft fubtle and knotty parts of mathematkks and 
metaphyficks. His wit was prompt and flowii^, ycc 
iblid and piercing ; his tafte delicate, his head clear, 
and his way of expreffing his thoughts perfpicuou3 
and engaging.. I ihall fay nothing of his perfbn, 
which yet was £b well turned^ that no negleA of him- 
UAS in hifl drefs could render it difagreeable ; inlbnxuich , 
that the &ir fex, who obferved and efteemed him, at 
once cooMuended and reproved him by the tame of the 
handpme iloven. An eager but generous and noble 
emulation grew up with him ; which (aa it were a ra- 
tional ibrt of ijifiinft) puihed him upoa ftriving ta ex- 
cel kx every art and fcience that could make him a crer 
-dk to his college, and that college the ornament oi 
the moft learned and polite univerfity ; and it was hoa 
lliappinefs to have ieveral contemporaries and fellow^ . 
iludfihts who exercifed and excited this virtue in tbesi^- 
Hves and others, theseby becoming io deiervedly \a 
favour wixh this age, and fo good a proof of its nice 
difcommeDt. His judgement, naturally good, (boi 
ripened into aa exquiiite fisenefs and diflinguiihing &*- 
gacky, la^tch as k was aftive and hufy, fo it was vi- - 
^g^tOM'WA nunly, keeping evea paces with a rich and 
tomg imftgin>lion» always upon the wing^ aAdnevq^ 
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tired with afpiting. Hence it was, that, though h€ 
wf it is young as Cowley, he had no puerilities ; and 
his earlieft prbdufition^ were fo far from having any 
thing in them mean and trifling, that, like the junior 
compofitions of Mr, Stepney, they may make grey 
authots blufli. There are many of his firft effays in 
oratory, in epigram, elegy, and epique, ftill handed 
about the univerfity in manufcript, which Ihew a ma- 
fterly hand ; and, though maimed and injured by fre- 
quefit tranfcribiitg, make their way into our moft cele- 
brated ihifcellanies, where they Ihine with uncommon 
luftre. Bcfides thofe verfes in the Oxford books, 
which he could not help fating his name to, feveral of 
his compofitions cafme abroad under other names, which 
his own Angular modefty, and faithful filence, ftrovc 
in vain to conceaL The Encoenia and public Collec- 
tions of the Univerfity upon State Subjefts were ne- 
ver in fuch efteem, either for elegy or congratulation, 
^s when he contributed moft largely to them ; and it 
was natural for thofe, who knew bis peculiar way of 
writing, to turn to his fliare in the work, as by for the 
ihof! relilhing part of the entertainment. As his parts 
were extraordinary, fo he well knew how to improve 
them ; and not only to polifti the diamond, but en- 
chafe it in the nwft folid and durable metal. Though 
he was an academick the greateft part of his life, yet 
he contra&ed no fournefs of temper, no fpice of f > 
dantry, no itch of difputation,. or obftinate contention 
for the old or new philofophy, no afluming way of die* 
tating to others ; which are faults (though excu(able) 
which fome are infenfibly led into, who are conftrained 
to dwell long within the walls of a private coUege. 
His converfation was pleafant anfl inftruftive; and 
6 what 
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what Horace faid of Plotius, Varius, and Virgil, might 
juftly be applied to him ; 

*^ Nil ego contulerim jucundo fanus Amico/* 

Sat. v. 1. u 

As correft a writer as he was in his moft elaborate 
pieces, he read the works of others with candor^ and 
referved his greateft feverity for his own compofitions ; 
being readier to cherifli and advance, than dajmp qx de- 
prefs a rifing genius, and as patient of being exqelled 
himfelf (if any could excel him) as indyftrious to ex- 
<:el others, 

'Twere to "be wiflxed he had confined himfelf to a 
particular profeffion, who was capable of furpafSng in 
any ; but in this, his want of application was in a 
great meafure owing to his want of due eacourage^p 
jnent. 

He pafled through the cxerqifes of the college and 
yniverfity with unufual applaufe ; and though he ofteiv 
fuffered his friends to call him off from his retire- 
ments, and to lengthen out thofe jovial avocations, yet 
his return to his ftudies was fo much the more paf- 
iionate, and his intention upon thofe refined pleafures 
of reading and thinking fo vehement (to which his 
facetious and unbended intervals bore ho proportion)^ 
that the habit grew upon him, and the feries of medi- 
tation and refleftion being kept up whole weeks toge- 
ther, he could better fort his ideas, and take in the 
fundry parts of a fcience at one view, without inter- 
ruption or confufion. Some indeed of his acquaint* 
ance, who were pleafed to diftinguifh between the wit 
and the fcholar, extolled him altogether on the account 
of the firft of thefe titles ; but others, who ^new him 
l^etter, could not forbear doing him juftice as a pro- 
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digy in both kinds. He had j^gnalized hkofelf^ in tht 
fchools^ as a philofopher and polemick of exteniive 
knewkdge and deep penetration ; and went through 
all the courfes with a wife regard to the dignity and 
vnportance of each fcience. I remember him in the 
Divinity-fchool refponding and difputing with a per- 
^icuous energy^ a ready exa&nefs^ and commanding 
force of argument, when Dr. Jane worthily prelidcd in 
the chair ; whofe condefccnding and difinterefted com- 
mendation of him gave him fuch a reputatk>n as fi* 
lenced the envious malice of his enemies, who durft 
not contradict the approbation of fo profound a mSifter 
in theology. None of thofe felf-fufficient creatures, 
who have either trifled with philofophy, by attempt- 
ing to ridicule it, or have encumbered it with novel 
terms, and burdenfome explanations, underfto<)d it^ 
real we^ht and purity half ib well as Mr* Smith. He 
was too difcerning to allow of the charafter of unpro^ 
jptable, rygged, and abftrufe, which fome fuperficial 
iciolifts (fo very fmooth and polite as to admit of no 
imprefiion), either out of zsfi unthinking indolence, or 
an ill-grounded prejudice, had affixed to this fort of 
lludies. He knew the thorny terms of philofophy 
fcrved well to fence-in the true doftrines of religion ; 
and looked upon fchool-divinity as upon a rough but 
well-wrought armoyr, which might at once adorn and 
defend the Chriftiap hero, and equip him for Ae 
combat. 
, Mr. Smith had a long and perfe£t intimacy with all 
t^e Greek and Latin Claflicks ; with whom he had 
carefully compared >Vhatever was worth perufing in the 
French;, Spanilh, and Italian (to which languages he 
was no ftranger), and in ^11 jhe celebrated writers of 

his 
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ills own country. But then, according to the curious 
oUei^ation of* tte late carl of Shaftelboary, he kept the 
4)oet in awe by regular crkicifm, a&d^ as it were, mar- 
ried the two arts for their mutual -fupport and im- 
|>rovemeDit. There was not a traft of credit, Vit>on 
that fubjedk, wfaddi he had not diligently Examined, 
^from Ariftotle down to Heddtn and Bc^u ; fo that, 
having each rule cooftantly before him; be could carry 
the art through eveiy poem, and at once pmiiit out die 
graces and deformities. By this meai^s he feenHedto 
read with a delign to coritft, as Well as -imitate. 

Being thus prepared, he could not but tafte every 
little delicacy that was fet before hini ; though it was 
impofliUe for him it the fame time to be fed and nou- 
rished with any thing but what was fubftantial and laft- 
sng. He confid^ed the ancients and modems not as 
pa^-ties or rivals for fame, but as architedbs upon one 
and the fame plan, the Art of Poetry 5 according to 
which he judged, approved, and blamed, without flat- 
tery or detraftion. If he did not always commend the 
compofitions of others, it was not ill-nature (which 
was not in his temper), but ftrid juftice that would not 
tet him call a few flowers fet ill nuJcs, a glib mcafure, 
and fo many couplets ^ by the ndme of poetry : he was 
of Ben Jonfon's opinion, '^ho could not admits 

i— Verfcs as fmooth dnfl foft as cream. 

In which thel-c teas ncithet dejith rior ftrcam. 

And tliercFore, though his want of complaifance for 
forhe men's overbearing vanity made him enemies, yet 
the better part of mankiild were obliged by the free- 
dom of his refle&iohs. 

His Bodjelan Speech, though taken from a remote 
and imperfcdt copy, liath ftiewn the 'world how great 
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a mafter he was of the Ciccroman eloquence, mlxe4 
with the conciienefs and force of Demofthenes, the 
elegant and moving turns of Pliny, and the acute and 
wife reflections of Tacitus, 
\ i> Since Temple and Rofcommon, no man underftood 
Horace better, efpecially as to his happy diction, rol- 
ling numbers, beautiful imagery, and alternate mixture 
of the foft and the fublime« This endeared Dr. Hannes*s 
odes to him, the fineft genius for Latin lyrick (ince 
the Auguftan Age. His friend Mr. Philips's ode tp 
Mr. St. John (late Lord Bolingbroke), after the man^ 
ner of Horace's Lufory or Amatorian Odes, is certainly 
a mafter-piecc : but Mr. Smith's Pocockius is of the 
fublimer kind, though, like Waller's writings upoa 
Oliver Cromwell, it wants not the moft delicate and 
furprifing turns pieculiar to the pcrfon praifed. I do 
not remember to have feen any thing like it in Dr*. Ba- 
thurft, who had made fome attempts this way with 
applaufe. He was an excellent judge of humanity ; 
and fo good an hiftorian, that in familiar difcourfe he 
would talk over the moft memorable fa^s in antiquity, 
the lives, aftions, and charafters of celebrated men, 
with amazing facility and accuracy, As he had tho- 
roughly read and digeft^d Thuanvis's works, fo he was 
fible to copy after him : and his talent in this kind was 
fo well known and aljowed, that he had been fingled 
out by fome great men to write a hiftpry, which it wa? 
for their intereft to have done with the utmoft art and 
dexterity. I fliall not mention fpr what reafons thb 
^cfign was dropped, though they are very much tp 
3Mr. Smith's honour. The truth is, and I fpeak it 
l^efore living witneflcs, whilft an agreeable company 
f ould fix liifla upon a fubjedt of ufefiil literature, no- 
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))ody ihone to greater advantage : he feemed to be thali 
Memmius whom Lucretius fpeaks of; 

«— Quern tvi, Dea, tempore in omni 
Omnibus ornatum voluifti excellere rebus* 

His works are not many, and thofc fcattcred up and 
down in Mifcellanie^ aqd Colled:ions, being wrefted 
from him by his friends with great difficulty and re- 
lu&ance. AH of them together make but a fmaU part 
Df that much greater body which lies difperfed in the 
pofTeffion of numerous acquaintance ; and cannot per- 
haps be made entire, without great injuilice to him| 
becaufe few of them had his laft hand, and the tran- 
fcriber was often pbliged to take the liberties 'of a 
friend. His condolance for the death of Mr. Philips is 
full of the noblefl beauties, and hath done juftice to 
the alhes of that fecond Milton, whofe writings will 
laft as long as the Englilh language, generofity, and 
valour. For him Mr. Smith had contrafted a ptrfeSt 
friendihip ; a paffion he was moft fufceptible of, and 
whofe laws he looked upon as facred and inviolable. 

Every fubjeft that paffed under his pen had all the 
life, proportion, and embelliihments beftowed on it, 
which an exquifite fkill, a warm imagination, and a 
cool judgement, could poffibly beftow on it* T^he 
epique, lyrick, elegiac, every fort of poetry he touched 
upon (and he had touched upon a great variety), was 
raifed to its proper height, and the differences between 
^ch of them obferved with a judicious accuracy. Wc 
j(aw the old rules and new beauties placed in admirable 
order by each other; and there was a predominant 
fancy and fpirit of his own infufed, fuperior to what 
fome draw off from the ancients, or from poefies here 
nod there culled out of the modems, by a painful in- 
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vkiftiy tiid fisrvSle (mkatioo. His omtcivmces wei^ 
adroit and magp^oenti bis ia^ges livffily md «Ae-- 
quate ; his ientiinents charming and majeftick ; his 
expreflions wtural and bold ; his nunibers various and 
foundii^; and that enameled mixture of clafli- 
fcal wit, which, without ilBdun4attce and affeAatfon, 
fpafkled throu^ his writings, and teas no lefs perti- 
WSnt and agreeable. 
VI llili Pb^dra is a eonlbrnmate twgedy, ind thfe foe- 
iefs of it was as great ^s the molt fanguine expectations 
of his Friends could promife or forefee* The number 
t)f nights, ahdthe coffihion methbd of fillihg thfe hottfe^ 
^re aot always the fureft marks of judging what eu- 
fcourageinenl a play mtets with : but the generofity of 
all the perfons of a refined tafte about town vt^ ie- 
inarkable oh tliis occifiohi and it muft not be forgot-* 
ten how zealoufly Mr. Addifon efpoufed hi$ interefl;, 
with all the elegant judgement and dittiifire godd-;ia« 
ture for which that accompliflied gentleman knd jaiUthci^ 
is fo juftly valued by mankind. But as to Pbadray flie 
has certainly niade % finer figure undfer ^4r. Smith's 
condu£t, upon the Englifii ftage, thin either kome or 
Athens ; and if flie excells the Greek ahd Latin Pbddrd^ 
t need not fay Ihe Ibtpaffes the French one, though 
embeinihed with \Vhatever regular beauties and moving 
toftnefs Racine himfelf could give her. 

K6 man had a jufter notion of the difficulty df com- 
pofing than Mr. Smith, and he (bmetimes would create 
greater difficulties than he had reafon to apprehend* 
Writing with eafe, what (as Mr. Wychefley Ipeaks) 
may be eafily written, moved his indignation. When 
he was writing Up6n a fubjeft, he would ferioufly coii- 
fider what IJemofthenes, Hoifier, Vifgii, or ttotac^ 

it 
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if alive, would fay upon that oc^^alibn, \^ich WhetreA 
him to exceed himfelf as well ^l bthets. 5McVfer*r 
thelcfs, he could not, or wovJd not, finift feveral 
iiibjefts he undertook; which tnay t)e itapXitcd feither 
to the briftjiefs oF his fancy, ftitt tiuntii^ aftW ht>» 
matter, or to an occafional indolence^ ^hich fplten lantj 
laflitude brought upon him, tirhicii, of all hfc tbibfes, 
the world was leift inclined to forgive. That this vrd^ 
not owing to conceit arj vanity^ or a fWfteft of Mm- 
felf (a frailty which has been imputtid to no Ids mtn 
than Shaklpeare and Jonfon), i^ clear from htnte; be* 
caufe he left his work? to the entire difpbfal of hii 
friends., whole moft rigorous cenfure^ h^ even tourted 
end foiicited; fubmitting to their atiimadvetliom an4' 
the freedom they took with them, witii aft tUirdferted 
and prudent refignation. 

1 have fcen Iketdhes and rough drlughts €lf fome Jo- / '^ 
fcms he deCgned, fet out analytically ; wherein the faWe, ' 
ftrufture, a:nd connexion, the images^ incldentli^ mbrd, 
cpifodes, and a great variety 6f ornaments, v^fc to 
finely laid out, fo weU fitted to the rules of art> jml 
fquared fq exactly to the precedents o(f the ancients, 
that I have often looked 5n thefe poetical dltmetM 
with the fame concern, with which curious mto ^fft rf* 
fe£ted at the fight of the moil entertaimng ri^mai)i3 ttXA 
Tuins of an antique figure or building. Thofe fhtg- 
ments of the learned, which fome men haVe t^egft lb 
proud of their pains in colledting, are uTelefs ratitieS, 
Without form and without life, when compared WiA 
thefe embryo's which wanted not fpirit enough to f re- 
ferve them ; fo that I cannot help thinking, that, it' 
fome of them were to cttm« ilbronA, Ihey would be as 
lltighly valued by the poets^ as th? iketchqs of Julio 
T and 
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and Titian are by the painters ; though there is nothing 
in them but a few outlines, as to the delign and pro- 
portion* 
'^^i It muft be confeffed, that Mr. Smith had fome de- 
ftGts in his conduft, which thofe are moft apt to re- 
member who could imitate him in nothing elfe. His 
freedom with himfelf drew fevercr acknowledgements 
from him than all the malice he ever provoked was. 
capable of advancing, and he did not fcruple to give 
even his misfortunes the hard "name of faults; but, if 
the world had half his good-nature, all the fhadjr 
parts would be entirely ftruck out of his charaQier, 

A man, who, under poverty, calamities, and difi 
appointments, could make fo many friends, and thofc 
fo truly valuable, muft have juft and noble ideas of thQ 
paffion of friendfhip, in the fuccefs of which con^ 
fifted the greateft, if not the only, happinefs of his 
life. He knew very well what was due to his birth, 
though Fortune threw him Ihort of it in every other 
circumftance of life. He avoided making any, though 
perhaps reafonable, complaints of her difpenfations, 
under which he had honour enough to be eafy, with* 
out touching the favours ihe flung in his way when 
offered to him at the price of a more durable repu- 
tation. He took care to have no dealings with man* 
kind, in which he could not be juft; and he defired to 
be at no other expence in his pretenHons than that of 
intrinfick merit, which was the only burthen and re- 
proach he ever brought upon his friends. He could 
ky, as Horace did of himfelf, what I never yet few 
i^.-anflated; 

<« — >Meo fum pauper in «rc.'' 

M 
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At his comiiig to town, no man vms more (urrounded 
by all thofe who really had or pretended to wit^ ot 
more courted by the great men^ who had then a power 
and opportunity of encouraging arts and iciences, and 
gave proofs of their fondnefs for the name. of Patron 
in many inftances, which will ever be remembered to 
their glory. Mr. Smith's chara£ter grew upon his 
friends by intimacy, and outwent the ftrongeft prepo(^ 
ieflions which had been conceived in his favour^ 
Whatever quarrel a few ibur creatures, whofe ob* 
fcurity is their happinefs, may poffibly have to the age ; 
yet amidft a ftudied negleA, and total difufe of all 
thofe ceremonial attendances, faihionable equipments^ 
and external recommendations^ which are thought 
neceflary introdu&ions into the grande monde^ this 
gentleman was fo happy as dill to pleafe; and whilft 
the rich, the gay, the noble, and honourable, iaw. how 
much he excelled in wit and learning, they eafily for* 
gave him all other differences. Hence it was that 
both his acquaintance and retirements were his own 
free choice. What Mr. Prior obferves upon a very 
great character, was true of him; that moft ofbhfatdts 
brought ibeir excufe with tbem. 

Thofe who blamed him moft, underftood him leaft^ 
it being the cuftom of the vulgar to charge an excefs 
upon the moft complaifant, and to form a charadter 
by the morals of a few, who have fometimes fpoiled an 
hour or two in good company. Where only fortune 
is wanting to make a great name, that fingle excep* 
tion can never pafs upon the beft judges and moft 
equitable obfervers of mankind; and when the time 
comes for the world to fpare their pity, we may 
juftly enlarge our demands upon them for their admi- 
ration. 

Some 
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i/^^ Smw^ i^v^ joam bcfevQ hjft <k^> he h^ cttf^ed 
|iki\fttf ift filWidr coofidcmble ntdeit^kigp; it aJIt 
VBkich he hadf prtpMed the world «> <it0ei); mgJbKj 
things ftMk hjm. i htt^ feca qibcw ten Afet;s of his 
A;^ Bimi»y ¥thi€h e9fi€«d.Qc]^ nDty tht«g of tbat 
kind i^eouU evw hi^ totV in our owi lfWg|Niage« He 
tttd 4rawa ov ^e ptep of- ar tr^gMy .of th^ l^h 
Jgmfi^ Qrtyijy uA had gm^ throiigh (i^V^ml fteties of 
k. B«t ho c««ld aM wfAl* Iwm bf<|)i|eafbe4^ th« woit 
fCK bctcsr faapis trhta vhfrer f hi^>i ^ i^ ^ pwieDt 
Itfteeok*;^ and die faat^ixiendoi^ of twaift^ 
juftiBfy dia kr^ estpe^katims^ and is fuAckftt «d 
iMkia-t^ wwft aa agoeeable iftmtaSMO.: 

tife: gmReil abd nobleft imdwtiduftg Wit.LamgimiM. 
Mb Ittd ihiilked « ODCire. tfrafillacidii of theSuMEiM^ 
^iMhk>h he rent' is& the wvteFetid Mr. RichafdiFftFlMv.a 
frilmd'c^ hi9^ late of Mbrton CoUogo,. w oMA.ciifick 
iff i*he Gft^ tongue^ fMm whom i« came to-my hands. 
The FVench vefg<H^ of Mtenfiaii* Bbtleau^ dioi^ tr^ly 
vsdtiahle, was fafflnm? of it. He propdhd a^large addi^ 
tion to thia wOrk> of noees and obfervatibns of hia <Mn, 
with* an cntiiie fyflbn^ of the Ait of Pdetry^ in tihrec 
books, under the titles off *wyi/, DiffiM, ^inA Figure. 
I 6w the htft of tltefa perfe&> and in a liitr oopf, m 
' which he ftiewed prodigious judgement and reading ; 
and partictoterly had refbrmed rfie art of Rhecorick, by 
mh!cihg that va^ and confufed heap of temis^ wilih 
which a long fucceffion of pedants had<en€iMnberedthe 
woi4d> ta. a very narrow^ compafs, cempfel^nding aN 
thaf was* ufefeband ^^fnamental ib poetry. Und^ each, 
lidtd and d^pter, he- intended to make remarks upon 
alt the sBiciebt^ «id' ifioderns^ the Greek, Latin, 

Englift^ 
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Soglifli, Freaett, Sfumfli^ 9fid Io|liw mMs.; sm^ ti« 
noie f heir £biilcaEal Watties. aitH). d^fe&s* 

Wku Mnttin of bis w^rki 13 lfe6i> a» 1 ^minfosmr. Z b 
ed, inthehandsof mettoiw>rdLandjudgeaito»^ wlwi 
loved hiixk h cannot be fiippofedthejr wosld filppraCl 
My. thing that was- hisi but out of refp£6b tDikirmot 
oiory^ and fer> warn of- properhands to finiibvdsttia 
great a genius liad begun. 

SUCH is^ tlie declami^on of OkUfcortl% Writtea 
while his admiration was yet freih^ apd iiis kiadneft 
warm ; attd> therefore filch as, withona a&7 ontuinal 
purpofe of deoetTing, ihewj^ a ftrong defire to mnsUe 
die ihofr of' all ftvoaraMe truths I eanoot much oom*^ 
mend the perforaiancei The ppaife^ is often ittdiAinfti 
and the ientences are loaded vvath wcm-^s of more^potup 
thanufe. There is little however, thatcanbe'conr 
tradifted, even when a pfaiiner tale comes to be told. 

EDMUND NEALE, known by the^ name of 
Smith, was bora at Handley, the ftat of the Lech^ 
meres, in Wbroefoiftipeu The year of his birth is 
uncertain. 

He was educated' at WeihninftCTr It is known to 
have been the pra6tice of Dr. Btiiby to detain thofe 
•youdiSi lung, at fchoo)^ of' whom hc^ hadi foimfd; the 
bighelk expe6kat ipns<, Smith tookr his Matter's dt^f i$e 
'oa^the 8th of July 1696^ he thejnrfoje was probably 
admitted into the univerfity in 16S9, wheA.we. vofgj 
fuppofe him twenty years old* 

His repttCation for literacurp. in his< college, was fuch 
aiha) bfpA tol4j ^Vt ^ iqdeccncy and licentiouihefs 
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of his behaviour drew upon him, Dec. ^4, i6g4^ 
while he was yee only Batchelor, a publick admcmi- 
tion, entered upon record, in order to his expulfiom 
Of this reproof the effe£fc is not known. He was pro- 
bably lefs motorious. At Oxford, as We all know^ 
Biuch will be forgiven to literary merit ; and of that he 
had exhibited fufficient evidence by his exdellent ode 
on the death of the great Orientalift, Dn Pocock^ 
who died in 1691, and whofe praife muft have been 
. written by Smith when he had been but two yttrs 
in the univerfityi 
/^ I This ode, which clofed the fecond volume of the 
^ Mu/a Jnglicana, though perhaps fome objeftions may 
be made to its Latinjty, is by far the bed Lyrick 
compofition in that coUe&ion ; nor do I know where 
to find it equalled among the modern writers. It ex- 
prefles, with great felicity, images not clsiiiical in 
cl^ffical di&ion ; its digreffions and returns have been 
defervedly recommended by Trapp as models fof 
imitation. 

He has feveral imitations of Cowley : 

Teftitur hinc tot fcrmacoloribus 
Quot tQf Pococki, diffimiiis tui 
Orator efiers» quot viciffim 
Te memores celebrare gaudent* . 

I will not commend the figure which makes the 
orator pronounce the colours^ or give to colours memory 
and delight. I quote it, however, as an imitation of 
thefe lines ; 

So many language's he had in ftore. 

That only Fame fhsdl fpeak of him in more. 

The fimile, by which an old mail, retainiilg the 
ire of his youth, is compared to iBtna flaming 

through 
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through the fnow, which Smith has ufed with great 
pomp, is ftolen from Cowley, however little worth 
the labour of conveyancfe* ^ , 

He proceeded to take his degree of Matter of Arts, > i 
July 8, 1696. Of the exercifes which he performed 
on that occafion, I have not heard any thing me- 
morable. 

As his years advanced, he advanced in reputation : 
for he continued to cultivate his ittind, though he did 
not imend his irregularities, by which he gave (b 
much offence, that, April 24, 1700, the Dean and 
Chapter declared, " the place of Mf . Smith void, he 
*^ having been convifted of riotous mifbehaviour in th^ 
" houfe of Mr. Cole an apothecary ; but it was fe- 
" ferred to the Dean when and upon what occafioti 
" the fentence fhould be put in execution." 

Thus tenderly was he treated : the governors of his 
college could hardly keep him, and yet wilhed that 
he would not force them to drive him away. 

Some time afterwards he affunied an apj^earance of 
decency ; in his own phrafe, he wbltefied himfelf, hav- 
ing a defire to obtain the cenforlhip, an office of ho- 
nour and fome profit in the college ; but when the 
election came, the preference was given to Mr» Faulkes^ 
his junior' ; the fame, I fuppofe, that joined with 
Freind in an edition of part of Demofthenes ; the cenfor 
is a tutor, and it was not thought proper to truft the 
fuperintendance of others to a man who took fo lit:lj 
care of himfelf. 

From this time Smith employed his malice and his 
wit againft the Dean, Dr. Aldrich, whom he con- 
iidered as the opponent of his claim. Of his lampoon 

You II. Hh upoa 
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upon him, I once heard a iingle line too grofs to be 
repeated, 
vl) But he was fiill a genius and a fcholar, and Oxford 
was unwilling to lofe him ; he was endured, with all 
his pranks and his vices, two years longer; but on 
Dec. 20, 1705, at the inftancc of all the canons, the 
fentence declared five years before was put in exe- 
cution. 

The execution was, I believe, filent and tender $ 
for one of his friends, from whom I learned much of 
his life, appeared not to know it. 

He was now driven to London, where he aflbciated 
himfelf with the Whigs, whether becaufe they were 
in power, or becaufe the Tories had expelled him, or 
becaufe he was a Whig by principle, may perhaps be 
doubted. He was, however, carefled by men of great 
abilities, whatever were their party, and was fup- 
ported by the liberality of thofe who delighted in lus 
converfation. 

There was once a defign hinted at by Oldifworth, 
to have made him ufeful. One evening, as he was 
fitting with a friend at a tavern, he was called down 
by the waiter; and, having ftaid fome time below, 
came up thoughtful. After a paufe, faid he to his 
friend, " He that wanted me below was Addiibn, 
" whofe bufinefs was to tell me that a Hiftory of the 
'* Revolution was intended, and ta propofc that I 
" fliould undertake it. ' I faid, * What fhall I do with 
^* the charafter of lord Sunderland ?' and Addiibn ina- 
" mediately returned, * When, Rag, were you drunk 
^* laft ?' and went away." 

Captain Rag was a name which he got at Oxford by 
his negligence of drefs. 

This 
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. Xhis ^ory I heard from the late Mr. Clark of Lin- 'f'} 
coin's ^wi, to wjiom it was told by thd friend of Snuth. 

Suck fcruples migjit debar hiip from fome profitable 
employments ; but as they could not deprive him of 
any real efteem, they left him many friends ; and no 
mw was ever better introduced to the theatre than he^ 
wlio, ia that violent conflitt of parties^ had a Pro- 
logue -and Epilogue from the firll wits on either fide. 

But learning and nature will now and then take 
different courfes, Hia play pleafed the criticks, and 
t)ie criticks only. It was, as Addifon has recorded, 
hardly neard the third night. Smith had indeed 
trufted entirely to his merit, had enfured no band of 
applauders, nor ufed any artifice to force fuccefs, and 
found that naked excellence was not fufficient for its' 
owi) fupport. 

The play, however, was bought by Lintot, who ad- 
vanced the price from fifty guineas, the current rate, 
tofixty; and Halifax, the general patron, accepted 
fhe dedication. Smithes indolence kept him from 
writing the dedication, tjll Lintot, after frultlefs im- 
portunity, gave notice that he would publiih the play 
without it. Now therefore it was writtea ; and Hali^ 
fax expected the author with his book, and had pre^ 
pared to reward him with a place of three hundred 
pounds a year. Smith, by pride, or caprice, or in- 
dolence, or balhfulnefs, neglected to attend him, 
thoi^h doubtlefs warned and preiTed by his friends, 
and at laft milTed his reward by not going to folicir it. 

Addifon has, in the S/^(!7^/(?r, " mentioned the ne- 
^e& of Smithes tragedy as difgraceful to the nation, 
and imputes It to the fondnefs for operas then pre- 
vailing; The authority of Addifon is great j yet the 

Hh a voice 
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voice of the people, when to pleafe th« people is the 
purpofe, deferves regard. In this queftion, I cannoc 
but think the people in the right. The fable is my- 
thological, a ftory which we are accuftomed to rejed: 
as falfe, and the manners are fo diftant from our own, 
that we know them not from fympathy, but by ftudy : 
the ignoi'ant do not underftand the aftion ; the learned 
rcjedt it as a fchool-boy*s tale ; incredulus odi. What 
I cannot for a moment believe, I cannot for a mo- 
ment behold with intereft or anxiety. • The (entiments 
thus remote from life are removed yet further by the 
didtion, which is too luxuriant and fplendid for dia- 
logue, and envelopes the thoughts rather than diC- 
plays them. It is a fcholar's play, (uch as may pleafe 
the reader rather than the fpedator ; the work of a 
vigorous and elegant mind, accuftomed to pleafe itfelf 
with its own conceptions, but of little acquaintance 
with the courfe of life. 

Dennis tells us, in one of his pieces, that he had 
once a defign to have written the trs^edy of Pbadra ; 
but was convinced that the a£Uon was too mytho- 
logical. 

In 1709, a year after the exhibition of Pbadra, died 
John Philips, the friend and fellow-collegian of Smith, 
who, on that occafion, wrote a poem, which jufticc 
inuft place among the beft elegies which our language 
^an fhew, an elegant mixture of fondnefs and admira- 
tion, of dignity and fbfGriefs. There are fbme paflages 
too ludicrous ; but every human performance has its 
faults. 

This elegy it was the mode among his friends to 
pnrchafe for a guinea ; and, as his acquaintance was 
numerous, it was a very profitable poenu 

Of 
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Of his Pindar^ mentioned by Oldifworth, I have 
never otherwife heard. His Longinus he intended to 
accompany with fome illuftrations, and had felefted 
his inftances of the falfe Sublime from the works of 
Blackmore. 

He refolved to try again the fortune of the Stage, 
with the ftory of Lady Jane Grey. It is not unlikely 
that his experience of the inefficacy and incredibility 
of a mythological tale, might determine him to choofe 
an aftion from Engliih Hiflory, at no great diftance 
from our own times, which was to end in a real event, 
produced by the operation of known charaAers. 

A fubjedt will not eafily. occur that can give more 
opportunities of informing the underflanding, for 
which Smith was unqueftionably qualified, or for 
moving the paifions, in which I fufpedt him to have 
had lefs power. 

Having formed his plan, and collefted materials, 
he declared that a few months would complete his de- 
fign ; and, that he might purfue his work with lefs 
frequent avocations, he was, in June 1710, invited by 
Mr. George Ducket to his hoxife at Gartham in Wilt- 
ihire. Here he found fuch opportunities of indul- 
gence as did not much forward his ftudies, and par- 
ticularly fome ftrong ale, too delicious to be refifted. 
He eat and drank till he foimd himfelf plechorick : and, 
then refolving to eafe himfelf by evacuation, he wrote to 
^ apQthecary in the neighbourhood a prefcription of 
a purge fo forcible, that the apothecary thought it his 
duty to delay it till he had given notice of its danger. 
Smith, not pleafed with the contradiction of a Shop- 
man, and boaftful of his own knowledge, treated the 
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notice with rude contempt, and fivallowecf Ri» own 
medicine, which, in July 1 7 ro, btought him to tlwt 
jgrave. He was buried at CJartham, 
^ Many years afterwards. Ducket communicated to 
Oldmixon the hiftorian, an account pretended £0 have 
been received from Smith, that Clarendon's Hiftory 
was, in its publication, corrupted by Aldrich, Smal- 
ridge, and Atterbury ; and that Smith was employed 
to foi^ and infert the alterations. 

This ftory was publilhed triumphantly by CXdmHcH, 
and may be foppofcd to have been eagerly recdved : 
but its progrefs was foon checked ; for finding its way 
into the Journal of Trcvoux, it fell under the eye erf 
Atterbury then an exile in France^ who immediately de- 
nied the charge,.with this remarkabfe particular, tiiar Be 
never in his whole life had once fpoken tx) Smith ; hts 
company being, as muft be inferred, riot accepted by 
rhofe who attended to their charaAcrs. 

The charge was afterwards very diKgently refiitcri 
by Dr. Burton of Eaton, a man eminent for literature, 
and, though not of the fame party with Aldrich and 
Atterbury, too ftudious of truth to leave them bur- 
thened with a /alfe chaise. The teftimonies which 
he has colledfeed have convinced mankind that either 
Smith or Ducket were guilty of wilful and maficibus 
falfehood. 

This controverfy brought into view thofe parts of 
Smith's life, which with naorc honour to his natee 
might have been concealed* 

Of Smith I can yet fay a little more. He was ii 
.manof fuch eftimation among his companions, that 
the cafual cenfurcs or ptaifes which he dropped in cott- 
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vcrfation were confidered like thofe of Scaliger, as wor- 
thy of prefervation. 

He had great readinefs and exaftnefs of criticifm, 
find by a curfory glance over a new compoCtion would 
cxadlly tell all its faults and beauties. 

He was remarkable for the power of reading with 
great rapidity, and of retainmg with great fidelity what 
he fo eafily coUedted. 

He therefore always knew what the prefent queftion 
required; and, when his friends expreffed their wonder 
at his acquifitions, made in a date of apparent negli- 
gence and drunkennefs, he never difcovered his hours 
of reading or method of ftudy, but involved hiinfelf in 
zSkdicd filence, and fed his own vanity with their ad- 
miration and conjedfcures* 

One pradlice he had, which was eafily obferved ; if 
ahy thought or image was prefented to his mind, that 
he could ufe or improve, he did not fuffer it to be loft; 
but, amidft the jollity of a tavern, or in the warmth 
of converfation, very diligently committed it to paper. 

Thus it was that he had gathered two quires of hints 
for his new tragedy ; of which Rowe, when they were 
put into his hands, could make, as he fays, very little 
ufe, but which the coUe&or confidered as a valuable 
ftock of materials. * 

. When he came to London, his way of life connefted 
him with the licentious and diffolyte; and her afFefted 
the airs and gaiety of a man of pleafure; but his drefs 
was always deficient * ; fcholaftick cloudinefs ftill hung 

about 

* The late Dr. Jortin once told me that Smith, being de6rous to 
make one at a mafquerade, contrived thus to fave the hire oF a dreis : 
to a grey fluff-damaik man's night-ghwn he (luck as many ballads 
printed Qn flips as would cover it, and in thiy wbimficai garb mixed 
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about him; and his merriment was fure to producr 
the fcorn of his companions. 
, r6 With all his carelcffnefs, and all his vices, he was 
one of the murmyrers at Fortune; ^nd wondered why 
he was fuffered to be poor, wdien Addifon was careffed 
^d preferred : por would a very little hav^ contented 
him; for he eftimated his wants at lix hundred pounds 
a year. 

In his courfe of reading it was particular, that he 
had diligently perufed, and accurately remembered, 
the old romances qf knight errantry. 

He had a high opir^ion of his own merit, and was fomc- 
thipg contemptuous in his treatment of thofe whom he 
confidered as not qualified to oppofe or contradidt hin%. 
He had many frailties; yet it cannot but be fupjpofed 
that he had great merit, who could obtain to the fame 
play a prologue from Addifon, and an epilogue from 
Prior; and who coyld have at 6nce the patronage of 
Halifax, and the praife of Oldifworth. 

For the power of communicating thefe minute me- 
morials, I am ipdebted to my converfation with Gilbert 
Wahnfley, late regifter of the ecclefiaftical court of 
Lichfield, who was acquainted both with Smith and 
Pucket; and declared, that, if the tale concerning 
Clarendon were forged, he Ihould fufpcdt Ducket of 
the falfchood ; for Rag was a man cf great veracity* 

Of Gilbert Walmfley, thus prefented to my mind, 
let me indulge myfelf in the remembrance. I knew 

with the company, who followed him tip and down, reading and 
finding the longs that fliick to his back, till one of tbem had the 
boldnels to pull one of them off, which not bcinjj refcnted by Smirh, 
as not being felt, the example was followed by others, and he in a 
ihort time was deplumed, and obliged to retreat and forego the 
pleafurts of die entertainment. 

3 him 
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him very early ; he was one of the firft friends that 
literature procured me, and I hope that at leaft my 
gratitude made me worthy of his notice. ^ 

He was of an advanced age, and I was only not % ^ ^ 
boy; yet he never received my notions with contempt* 
He was a Whig, with all the virulence and malevo- 
lence of his party; yet difference of opinion did not 
keep us apart. I honoured him, and he endured me. 

He had mipgled with the gay world, without ex- 
emption from its vices or its follies, but l^ad never 
neglected the cultivation of his mind; his belief of 
Rjevelation was unfhaken; his learning preferved his 
principles; he grew firft regular, and then pious. 

His ftudies had been fo various, that I am not able 
to name ia man of equal knowledge. His acq\min- 
tance with books was great; and what he did not 
immediately know he could at leaft tell where to 
find. Such was his amplitude of learning, and fuch 
his copioufnafs of communication, that it may be 
doubted whether a day now paifes in which I have not 
fome advantage from his friendihip. 

At this man's table I enjoyed many chearful and in- 
ftrudtive hours, with companions fuch as are not often 
found; with one who has lengthened, and one who 
has gladdened life; with Dr. James, whofe ikill in 
phyfick will be long remembered; and with David 
Garrick, whom I hoped to have gratified with this 
chs^rafter of our common friend: but what are the 
hopes of man! I am difappointed by that ftroke of 
death, which haseclipfed the gaiety of nations, and ini- 
povoriihed the publick ftock of harmlefs pleafuro. 

In 
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j"] In the Library at Oxford is the following ludicrous 
Analyfis of Pocockius: 

Ex Autograph o. 

[Sent by the Author to Mr, Urry.] 

Ot*USCULUMhoc, Halberdarie ampliffime, 

in lucem proferre hadkenus diftuli, judicii tui acumen 

iubveritU9 niagis quam bipennis. Tandem aliquando 

Odcn hanc ad te mitco fublimem, tenerarn, flebilctn, 

iwvem) qualem demum divinus {& Mufis vacaret) 

fcripfiflet Gaftrellus: adeo fcilicet fublimem ut inter 

Jcgendum dormire, adeo flebilem ut ridere velis. 

Cujus elegantiam ut melius infpicias, verfuum ordi- 

nem & materiam breviter referaqi. i"** verfus de 

duobus pr«liis decantacis, 2*" & 3"* de Lotharingio, 

cuniculis fubterraneis, faxis, ponto, hofttbus» & Afia^ 

4** & 5* de <;atenis, fubdibus, unch, draconibus, tigri- 

bus & crocodilis. 6'', 7", 8'*, cf^, de Gpmorrha, dc 

Babylone, Babele, fc quodam domi fuse peregrino. 

lo", aliquid dc quodam Pococi:io. ii**, ii**, de 

Syria, Solyma, I3'V 14*, de H^Jrca, & quercu, &de 

juvene quodam valdc fcne. 15**, 16*^, de ^tna & 

quomodo -^tna Pocockio fit valde fimilis,, 17", i8*, 

de tuba, aftro, umbra, flarrimis, rotis, Pocockio noa 

negledto. Gaetera de Chrifilanis, Ouomanis, Baby- 

loniis, Arabibus, & graviflima agrorum melancholia ; 

de Casfare Flaceo *, Neftorc, & mlferando juvenis 

ct^ufdam florentiffimi fato, anno £t:iti$ fuse oenteiima 

prsemature abrepti. Quai omnia cum accurate ci^- 

* Pro Fhfco^ animo paulo attentiorc, fcripfiffcm Maroni. 

I pcndcrU, 
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pendens, necefle eft ut Oden hanc meam admirandi 
plan^ varietate conftare fatearia. Subito ad Batavoa 
proficifcor, lauro ab illis donandus. Prius vero Pern* 
fDrod^enfe; yqeo ad certamen Fpeticum. Yale. 

)UiUtri0ixm ti}4 depfcidor cr^ 
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OF Mr. RICHARD DUKE I can find few 
memorials. He was bred at Weftminfter and 
Cambridge*; and Jacob relates, that he was fome 
time tutor to the duke of Richmond. 

He appears from his writings to have been not ill 
qualified for poetical compofitions; and being con* 
fcious of his powers, when he left the univerfity he en* 
lifted himfelf among the wics. He was the fmiiliar 
friend of Otway ; and was engaged, among other popu- 
lar names, in the tranflations of Ovid and Juvenal. In 
his Review^ though unfinifhed, are fome vigorous lines. 
His poems are not below mediocrity; nor have I found 
much in them to be praifed ^. 

* He went to Trinity College, and took hit Mailer's Degree m 
1681. 

f They make part of a volume publiflied by Tcmfon in 8vo. 17x79 
containing the poems of the earl of Rofcommon, and the duke of 
Buckingham's eflay on poetry, but were firft publiflied in Dryden's 
•mifeelUay, • as were moft if not all of the poems 10 that coU 
le£tion» 

With 
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With the Wit he fcertll to have fliared the diflblute* 
nefs of the times : for fome of his compofitions are 
fuch as he muft have reviewed with deteftation in his 
later days, when he publifhed thofe Sermons which 
Feltm has commended. 

Perhaps, like fome other foolifh young men, he ra« 
ther talked than lived vicioully, in an age when 
he that would be thought a Wit was afraid to fay 
his prayers ; and whatever might have been bad in 
the firft part of his life, was furely condemned and re* 
formed by his better judgment. 

In 1683, being then mafter of arts, and fellow of 
Trinity College in Cambridge, he wrote a poem on the 
marriage of the Lady Anne with George Prince of 
Denmark. 

He took orders; and being made prebendary of 
Gloucefter, became a proftor in convocation for that 
church, and chaplain to Queen Anne. 

In 1 7 10, he was prefented by the biihop of Win* 
cheiler to the wejjthy living of Witney in Oxford- 
Ihire, which he enjoyed but a few months. On Fe* 
bniary 10, 1710-ri, having returned from an enter- 
tainment, he was found dead the next morning. His 
death is mentioned in Swift's Journal. 



End oi' thb Sbcond Volume. 
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